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ABSTRACT 


i 


This  report  describes  the  overall  structure  of  Air  Force  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  process  from  the  appearance  of  the  test  directive  to 
the  production  of  the  final  report.  It  describes  the  major  documentation 
requirements  applicable  to  major  and  minor  weapon  system  acquisitions  and 
provides  guidance,  to  the  Air  Force  OT&E  community  in  the  areas  of  formula- 
tion of  test  objectives,  selection  of  test  concepts,  determination  of  test 
planning  criteria,  OT&E  data  collection  and  analysis  requirements,  formu- 
lation of  OT&E  conclusions  and  recommendations,  and  test  reporting.  It 
further  describes  procedures  for  the  development  of  statistical  design 
of  an  operational  test.  This  report  culminates  and  effort  to  standardize 
the  management  and  analytical  procedures  applicable  to  Air  Force  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation.  Toward  this  end,  standardized  data  elements  of  measures 
of  effectiveness  are  developed. 


> 


Evaluation 


* This  report  is  the  culmination  of  Task  2 under  the 
Constant  Improvement  Program,  Project  3105.  This  was  one 
of  several  tasks  under  this  program  to  improve  tfte  management 
and  technical  aspects  of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
within  the  Air  Force. 


This  report  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a guide  for  all 
levels  of  personnel  in  the  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
(OT&1J)  community.  This  effort  was  started  with  the  full 
realization  that  it  was  necessary  to  guide  the  OT&E  Test 
Director  and  Project  Officers  into  areas  of  interface  with 
the  Operations  Analysis  areas,  Test  Methodology,  Test  Planning 
and  Statistical  Test  Design  areas  without  limiting  anyone's 
innovativeness  or  imagination,  but  yet  maintaining  a constant 
eye  on  test  objectives  and  resource  limitations  reached  through 
the  major  weapon  system's  documentation  chain.  We  feel  that 
this  report  has  accomplished  this  role  quite  well. 

• The  contractor  was  mandated  by  his  contract  to  develop 
standards  in  the  following  areas:  test  planning,  test 

reporting,  test  procedures,  statistical  test  design  and 
measures  of  effectiveness.  Survey  teams  were  sent  to  each 
significant  Air  Force  OT&E  center  within  each  major  command 
to  develop  a data  base.  In  addition,  significant  documentation 
was  evaluated  to  form  a larger  data  base  from  which  the  process 
of  standardization  could  be  initiated.  Survey  teams  and 
documentation  acquisition  also  touched  upon  the  domain  of 
DDR&E,  IDA/WSEG,  HQ  USAF,  Army  and  Navy. 

There  was  a related  task  performed  under  the  same 
contract.  This  was  the  task  entitled  "Data  Management  Information 
System  for  Air  Force  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation".  This 
task  had  as  its  objective  the  formulation  of  alternative 
approaches  for  automating  the  management  and  analytical  capability 
of  the  Air  Force  OT&E  community.  It  describes  the  present 
organizational  and  functional  OT&E  structure  and  possible 
ways  of  automating  the  entire  structure.  Also  under 
different  contracts,  but  under  the  same  program  structure, 

AFEC  conducted  Constant  Improvement  efforts  which  resulted 
in  the  development  of  procedures  and  methodology  covering 
planning,  specifying,  testing,  evaluating  and  reporting  of 
Logistics  Supportability,  Reliability  and  Maintainability  and' 

Life  Cycle  Costs. 


jt'l' Q j/yll 
BERNARD  D.  RYDELEK 
Project  Engineer 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Volume  I Standard  Procedures  for  Air  Force  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  has  been 
■written  for  the  use  of  (a)  the  Test  Officer  who  is  a well  qualified  operational  officer 
but  who  has  had  no  previous  experience  in  testing,  (b)  the  more  experienced  Test 
Director  and  (c)  the  OT&E  staff  officer  at  higher  headquarters.  It  provides  an  over- 
all skelefal  structure  of  the  process  taking  place  in  OT&E  from  the  appearance  of  the 
Test  Directive  to  the  production  of  the  Final  Report.  This  permits  a clear  view  of 
the  various  choices  open  at  the  many  stages  of  the  process.  The  volume  also  forms 
a framework  for  the  addition  of  new  information  as  its  use  indicates  in  areas  where 
expansion  into  more  detail  is  productive.  From  the  structure,  a step-by-step  procedure 
is  derived  that  will  aid  in  organizing  a total  effort  including  enlisting  the  assistance  of 
support  (such  as  operations  analysts). 

Standardized  formats  with  accompanying  instructions  will  provide  guidance  in  the  key 
steps  such  as  writing  the  Test  Plan  and  producing  the  Final  Test  Report.  Checklists 
for  important  actions  will  give  detailed  assistance  in  accomplishing  the  many  OT&E 
associated  tasks.  In  addition  to  presenting  fundamental  discussions  on  the  important 
steps  in  the  OT&E  process,  reference  lists  have  been  provided  on  the  more  technical 
subjects  to  aid  in  further  study. 

The  volume  i3  not  expected  to  enable  the  Test  Officer  to  personally  perform  all  of  the 
technical'  tasks  in  the  total  process.  Rather  it  will  enable  him  to  know  and  understand 
the  various  elements  needed  and  to  integrate  and  manage  the  required  support,  hi 
most  cases(and  especially  with  regard  to  OT&E  of  major  systems)  the  conduct  of  OT&E 
is  a complex  evolution  requiring  the  best  efforts  of  a team  assigned  to  the  task. 
Manageable  segments  of  the  evolution  are  assigned  to  individual  team  members,  and 
it  is  the  task  of  the  Test  Director  to  coordinate,  manage  and  supervise  the  various 
plans  and  activities  of  each  segment. 


Thu  structure  of  this  document  is  heavily  influenced  by  the  process  (Figure  1-1)  the 
new  Test  Officer  experiences  from  the  appearance  of  the  Test  Directive  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Test  Report.  With  the  appearance  of  the  Test  Directive  the  collection 
of  information  (Chapter  3)  accelerates.  The  various  official  OT&E  associated 
documents  (Appendix  A)  must  be  searched  out  and  studied,  as  well  as  plans  and 
reports  on  similar  programs.  From  this  information  the  objectives  can  be  set  down 
and  the  sub-objectives  formulated  if  necessary  (Chapter  4).  If  the  determination  of 
effectiveness  is  one  of  the  objectives,  the  standardized  Measure  of  Effectiveness 
(Chapter  (5)  can  be  employed  to  meet  this  objective.  Also  at  this  time  the  latitude 
available  to  Ihe  Test  Officer  in  the  choice  of  test  concept  can  be  ascertained.  If 
appropriate,  a tradeoff  study  is  conducted  to  select  the  most  applicable  tost  concept 
(Chapter  5),  and  test  design  (Chapter  7)  can  begin. 

In  the  past,  test  design  has  been  a difficult  subject  for  the  new'  Test  Officer  because  of 
the  absence  of  good  clear  simple  literature  on  the  subject.  Both  Service  and  civilian 
texts  suffer  from  the  archaic  "agricultural"  vocabulary  used  in  the  original  develop- 
ment of  the  science.  This  handicap,  plus  the  absence  of  a straightforw'ard  step-by- 
step  process  describing  test  design,  has  placed  the  Test  Officer  at  a great  disadvantage. 
Chapter  7 on  lest  design  uses  an  innovative  non- technical  approach  to  remove  the 
mystery  from  the  subject.  A more  technical  treatment  is  in  Appendix  F. 

The  collection,  verification,  reduction,  and  control  of  data  (Chapter  9)  plays  a central 
role  in  several  of  the  key  steps  in  the  overall  sequence.  It  affects  test  design,1  the 
Test  Plan,  the  conduct  of  the  test,  and  the  analysis.  Numerous  examples  are  used 
to  illustrate  the  process.  Chapter  10  on  Range  Instrumentation  has  been  included  to 
acquaint  the  Test  Officer  with  range  equipment  and  procedures.  These  steps  plus  all 
of  the  preceding  ones  have  a strong  impact  on  the  Test  Plan. 

The  standardized  Test  Plan  format  (Chapter  11)  was  derived  from  a review  of  high 
level  requirements  for  OT&E  information,  from  an  analysis  of  the  shortcomings  of 
previous  Test  Plans,  and  from  the  use  of  existing  formats  in  order  to  minimize  the 
disruptive  effects  of  a complete  change  of  format.  The  format  is  presented  with 
instructions  for  its  use  and  a checklist  for  follow  up.  A standardized  format  for  test 
procedures  is  also  supplied  as  a part  of  Chapter  11. 
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Simulations  are  useful  at  several  steps  in  the  overall  process  from  the  substitution  of 
a simulation  for  physical  testing  to  the  use  of  a simulation  as  a diagnostic  tool  in  the 
conduct  of  the  test.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  simulations  are 
included  in  Chapter  8. 

The  conduct  of  a test  is  sufficiently  similar  to  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
previously  experienced  by  the  Test  Officer  as  to  pose  no  extraordinary  problems.  The 
need  to  firm  up  responsibilities,  coordinate  support,  and  to  continually  supervise  is  a 
familiar  one.  The  subjects  that  warrant  special  attention  are  called  out  in  the  narrative 
and  the  checklist  in  Chapter  12. 

The  processes  of  analysis  (Chapter  13)  and  drawing  conclusions  and  recommendations 
from  the  test  (Chapter  14)  are  set  down  in  a step-by-step  sequence  for  the  Test  Officer 
and  his  supporting  operations  analyst  to  follow.  Although  the  general  process  of 
drawing  conclusions  and  making  recommendations  is  an  intuitive  one,  the  particular 
application  to  OT&E  might  cause  some  difficulties  without  emphasis  being  given  to 
the  areas  mentioned  in  Chapter  14. 

The  standardized  Test  Report  format,  like  the  Test  Plan  format,  were  both  derived 
from  high  level  requirements,  existing  formats,  and  analyses  of  previous  reports.  If 
the  instructions  and  format  are  followed,  sufficient  information  should  be  available  to 
the  decision  makers  and  OT&E  can  effectively  support  the  acquisition  process. 

Chapter  16  treats  Joint  OT&E.  The  general  principles  discussed  in  the  earlier 
chapters  ar'e  all  applicable  to  JOT&E.  Thus,  simply  the  special  interest  items  unique 
to  JOT&E  are  covered.  Additional  information  on  the  interfacing  departments  and 
agencies  are  covered  in  Appendices  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

Special  items  of  mathematics  and  statistics  are  defined  and  discussed  in  Appendix  G. 
Other  more  general  terms  are  defined  in  the  Glossary  (Appendix  H)  which  has  been 
intentionally  limited  to  terms  used  in  the  preceding  chapters  and  appendices. 
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This  document  is  not  directive  in  nature,  but  serves  as  a guide  for  systems  Test 
Officers.  It  should  not  be  viewed  as  the  last  word  on  OT&E  but  rather  as  a foundation 
on  which  to  build.  As  the  role  of  OT&E  evolves  and  as  use  of  the  standardized  proce- 
dures increases,  modifications  certainly  will  be  in  order. 
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Chapter  2 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  OT&E  IN  '1 1IE  WEAPON  SYSTEM  LIFE  CYCLE 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


I)OD  Directive  5000.3  "Test  and  Evaluation"  defines  and  explains  Operational  Test 


and  Evaluation  as  follows: 


"Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  (OT&E)  is  that  test  and  evaluation  conducted  to 
estimate  the  prospective  system's  military  utility,  operational  effectiveness, 
and  operational  suitability  (including  compatibility,  interoperability,  reliability, 
maintainability,  and  logistics  and  training  requirements),  and  need  for  any 
modifications.  In  addition,  OT&E  provides  information  on  organization,  personnel 
requirements,  doctrine  and  tactics.  Also,  it  may  provide  data  to  support  or 
verify  material  in  operating  instructions,  publications,  and  handbooks.  OT&E 
will  be  accomplished  by  operational  and  support  personnel  of  the  type  and  qualifi- 
cations of  those  expected  to  use  and  maintain  the  system  when  deployed  and  will 
be  conducted  in  as  realistic  an  operational  environment  as  possible.  OT&E  will 
normally  be  conducted  in  phases,  each  keyed  to  an  appropriate  decision  ooint ..." 
"In  each  DOD  Component  there  will  be  one  major  field  agency  . . . separate  and 
distinct  from  the  developing/procuring  command  . . . wldch  will  be  responsible 
for  OT&E. » 


Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  (OT&E)  planning  activities  commence  when  a new 
system  or  item  of  equipment  is  still  in  the  conceptual  stage  and  can  be  expected  to 
continue  until  it  is  being  phased  out  of  the  inventory.  During  this  life  cycle  which 
may  extend  for  more  than  15  years,  OT&E  progressively  changes  in  objective  and 
8 cope.  Initially,  Operating  Command  representatives  may  be  involved  in  observing 
demonstrations  of  premising  technical  solutions  for  a Required  Operational  Capa- 
bility (ROC).  Later,  they  will  participate  in  and  conduct  tests  and  evaluations  on 
new  systems  or  equipment  to  provide  the  basis  for  recommending,  from  an 
Operator's  point  of  view,  whether  production  should  be  initiated.  These  tests  are 
known  as  Initial  Operational  Tests  and  Evaluations  (IOT&E).  As  production  models 
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become  available,  Follow-on  O'l'&Es  (FOT&E)  are  conducted  to  identify  any  remaining 
operational  deficiencies,  to  determine  how  lo  operationally  employ  the  system  effec- 
tively, and  to  establish  baselines  for  force  structure  studies  and  comparison  against 
future  replacements  or  new  threats.  Ideally,  FOT&E  is  planned  for  completion  by 
the  lime  the  first  operational  unit  is  equipped  and  ready.  After  the  system  or  equip- 
ment is  in  inventory,  the  need  for  FOT&E  continues.  Changes  may  occur  which 
necessitate  measurements  of  capabilities  against  a new  threat.  While  in  the  inventory, 
the  need  for  improved  operational  capabilities  is  often  met  by  modifying  systems. 

This  necessitates  planning  for  additional  OT&E. 

I he  progression  of  these  events  for  major  programs  is  demonstrated  by  Figure  2-1. 

O'l  &E  is  presented  against  the  background  of  the  system  life  cycle  with  emphasis  on 
the  acquisition  process.  It  is.  during  this  period  that  the  results  of  testing  are  critical 
in  influencing  the  evaluation  of  newsystemsbelngconsidered  to  satisfy  operational  require- 
ments. A clear  understanding  of  the  progression  of  these  events  will  prove  helpful  in 
identifying  responsibilities  and  actions  that  must  be  taken  to  make  OT&E  of  value  to 
the  Air  Force  mission.  Many  new  items  being  acquired  which  must  be  operationally 
tested  do  not  pass  through  the  full  range  of  events  depicted  on  the  chart  because  they 
do  not  involve  the  level  of  funding  ($r>0M  R&D/$200M  procurement)  or  special  interest 
requiring  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Council  (DSARC)  procedures.  These 
minor  programs  are  normally  approved  for  procurement  at  HQ  USAF  level  and  produce 
a substantial  portion  of  the  OT&E  workload  even  though  they  do  not  have  the  dollar 
impact  of  major  systems. 

The  Air  Force  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  (A  FT  EC)  provides  the  Air  Force  with  a 
separate  independent  test  and  evaluation  agency.  The  AFTEC  mission  is: 

a.  To  manage  the  AF  OT&E  program. 

b.  To  design,  plan,  direct,  analyze,  evaluate  and  report  on  OT&E  of  major 
and  designated  non-major  AF  systems. 

c.  To  develop  policy  recommendations  for  Air  Staff  approval. 
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Figure  2-1.  Progression  of  Events 


d.  To  designate  the  Deputy  Test  Director  and  provide  (with  augmentation  from 
the  major  commands)  the  OT&E  team  for  combined  DT&E/IOT&E. 

e.  To  conduct  inter-service  and  joint  OT&E  programs. 

As  AFTEC  operating  procedures  are  developed  and  the  major  command  directives 
are  revised,  it  is  expected  that  some  adjustments  will  occur  in  the  events  of  the 
weapons  system  life  cycle  described  in  this  chapter. 

2 - CONCEPTUAL  PHASE  - 

The  submission  of  a Required  Operational  Capabilities  (ROC),  (usually  by  one  of  the 
Operating  Commands)  in  accordance  with  AFR  57-1  starts  events  which  may  lead  to 
the  acquisition  of  a new  system  (or  item  of  equipment)  for  the  operational  inventory. 
This  is  the  normal  starting  point  for  OT&E  planning.  Development  Testing  and  Evalu- 
ation (DT&E)  is  an  essential  part  of  this  process.  DT&E  measures  the  degree  to  which 
system  objectives  and  goals  are  met.  Results  of  DT&E  and  OT&E  provide  guidance  to 
developers  and  decision  makers  in  whether  to  proceed  with  the  established  plans, 
alter  them,  or  terminate  the  procurement  program.  This  process  is  presented  in 
terms  of  a typical  system  such  as  a new  combat  aircraft;  however,  the  processes  for 
a major  item  of  support  equipment  such  as  a bomb  loader  follow  essentially  the  same 
route  except  for  the  level  of  review  and  decision. 

In  validating  a ROC,  HQ  USAF  obtains  comments  from  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand (AFSC)  normally  the  developer  (Implementing  Command),  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  (AFLC)  which  provides  logistics  support,  Air  Training  Command  (ATC) 
which  provides  training  support  for  operating  and  maintaining  the  system,  USAF 
Security  Service  (USAFSS)  which  is  involved  with  communications  security  (COMSEC), 
Air  Force  Communications  Service  (AFCS)  who  may  provide  necessary  communica- 
tions, and  the  Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  which  may  be  the  Operating  Command 
which  submitted  the  ROC  or  provide  airlift  necessary  to  support  a new  system. 

Copies  of  a ROC  are  sent  to  other  Operating  Commands  and  may  be  provided  to  other 
US  military  departments  and  allies  if  deemed  appropriate. 
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If  a ROC  is  validated,  a formal  directive  initiates  the  Conceptual  Phase  study  effort 
which  is  normally  assigned  to  AFSC.  The  directive  defines  the  task,  designates  Par- 
ticipating Commands,  and  specifies  HQ  USAF  review  and  approval  requirements, 
limits  of  authority.  If  also  contains  other  items  such  as  test  and  evaluation  require- 
ments as  outlined  in  AFR  80rl4.  These  '1  &.H  requirements  include  the  critical  issues 
that  must  be  evaluated. 

AFSC  investigates  alternatives  for  providing  the  capability  to  meet  the  need  or  threat 
and  identifies  and  selects  a preferred  approach.  This  includes  trade-off  studies  and 
determination  of  the  economic,  military  and  technical  bases  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram. Before  inputs  to  HQ  USAF  for  inclusion  in  the  initial  draft  of  the  Development 
Concept  Paper  (DCP),  AFSC  may  call  a Joint  Operational  and  Technical  Review  (JOTR) 
as  outlined  in  AFSC  Regulation  800-18.  These  reviews  provide  the  Commanders  of 
AFSC,  and  the  designated  Operating  and  Supporting  Commands  with  the  relationships 
between  operational  and  support  concepts,  system  requirements,  characteristics  of 
the  conceptual  designs,  technical  difficulties,  and  estimated  life  cycle  costs.  System 
reviews  are  designed  to  avoid  excessive  acquisition  costs  by  reducing  marginal  re- 
quirements, to  protect  those  requirements  essential  to  operational  effectiveness,  and 
to  obtain  support  for  the  acquisition  effort  necessary  Lo  minimize  lifetime  cost  of  ‘ 
ownership  (including  the  DT&E  and  IOT&E  effort).  During  this  phase,  demonstrations 
of  the  feasibility  and  capability  of  key  subsystems  (and  high  risk  items)  identified  in 
studies  and  analysis  may  be  appropriate.  By  the  time  AFSC  inputs  are  forwarded  to 
HQ  USAF,  the  cadre  of  a System  Program  Office  (SPO)  may  be  formed  if  required. 

In  the  case  of  an  aeronautical  system  or  aircraft,  the  SPO  cadre  would  be  formed  at 
the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  (ASD)  at  Wright- Patterson  AFB,  Ohio.  At  this 
time,  information  is  available  to  the  designated  Operating  Command  responsible  for 
conducting  the  OT&E  to  permit  the  start  of  preliminary  test  planning  which  may  include 
identification  of  lest  units,  facility  requirements,  time  phasing,  and  contact  points  in 
the  Implementing  and  Supporting  Commands.  In  case  the  Operating  Command  has  par- 
ticipated in  or  obtained  reports  on  feasibility  demonstrations  of  related  hardware, 
these  data  can  be  used  to  refine  preliminary  test  planning. 
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I1Q  USA1-’  uses  the  AFSC  input  and  other  data  in  drafting  a DCP.  After  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (SAF)  approval,  the  DCP  is  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (SECDEF)  for  approval  to  proceed  with  the  program.  DCPs  reflect  program 
objectives,  issues,  risks  and  risk  reduction  approaches,  accomplishments,  and. future 
plans,  'lhey  highlight  the  major  issues  to  be  considered  by  the  Defense  Systems  Acqui- 
sition Review  Council  (DSARC)  before  Secretary  of  Defense  decisions.  The  plans. for 
the  next  program  phase  will  include  any  planned  Lest  and  evaluation  effort.  Although 
any  test  and  evaluation  effort  during  the  Validation  Phase  will  be  primarily  DT&E,  it 
provides  important  information  for  planning  Initial  01  &E  (IOT&E). 

The  draft  DCP  is  reviewed  by  the  Offices  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  (DDR&E)  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  prior  to  DSARC  I 
review.  This  review  includes  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Director  (Test  and  Evaluation) 
for  all  lest  and  evaluation  planning.  The  program  is  next  reviewed  by  the  DSARC 
which  is  made  up  of  the  DDR&E  and  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  for  Installations 
and  Logistics  (I&L),  Systems  Analysis  (SA),  and  Comptroller.  The  DSARC  evaluation 
of  the  DCP  provides  the  SECDEF  with  input  to  assist  his  decision.  When  an  Air  Force 
program  is  under  review,  the  DSARC  meeting  is  attended  by  the  SAF  and  the  Program 
Manager  who  can  discuss  any  aspect  of  the  program.  If  the  SECDEF  is  satisfied  he 
approves  the  DCP  and  provides  guidance  for  the  Validation  Phase.  The  DCP  now  con- 
stitutes the  program  contract  between  DOD  and  the  Air  Force.  ■ After  funding  is  avail- 
able to  HQ  USAF  the  Air  Staff  issues  a Program  Management  Directive  (PMD)  and  a 
Budget  Authorization  (BA)  to  AFSC  providing  authority  to  obligate  funds,  and  a Program 
Authorization  (PA)  which  complements  the  BA  and  provides  programming  guidance  to 
AFSC.  The  program  now  moves  into  the  Validation  Phase  during  which  DT&E  may,  if 
prototyping  is  involved,  begin  with  participation  by  Operating  Command  personnel  who 
have  the  responsibility  for  OT&E. 

During  the  program  decision  process  a number  of  actions  are  taken  by  AFSC  which 
must  be  considered  in  OT&E  planning.  After  approval  of  the  draft  DCP  by  the  SAF,  a 
revised  action  directive  is  normally  issued  to  AFSC  directing  actions  in  preparation 
for  the  Validation  Phase.  These  actions,  as  well  as  others  involved  in  the  system 
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acquisition  process,  are  outlined  in  detail  in  AFSC  Pamphlet  800-3  "A  Guide  for  Pro- 
gram Management".  These  include:  drafting  the  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  including 
the  Work  Statement  for  which  potential  contractors  will  submit  proposals  to  accomplish 
the  contractual  requirements  of  the  Validation  Phase;  issuance  of  priorities/guidance/ 
directions  to  the  appropriate  AFSC  Divisions,  Centers,  and  laboratories;  establishing 
the  SPO;  establishing  the  functional  baseline  which  includes  system  performance 
objectives,  operational  and  logistics  concepts,  cost  estimates,  a preliminary  system 
specification  defining  the  technical  portion  of  the  program  baseline;  preparation  of  the 
basic  Management  Plan,  Cost  Information  Report  Data  Plan,  Advanced  Procurement 
Plan,  Source  Selection  Plan,  Real  Property  Facilities  Plan,  Logistic  Support  Plan, 
Production  Plan,  and  a Test  Plan  which  covers  planning  for  the  Validation  Phase,  and 
(as  applicable)  Full  Scale  Development  Phase.  Component,  subsystem  or  system  proto- 
typing, and  testing  may  be  required  prior  to  full-scale  development.  Through  liaison 
with  the  SPO  during  this  period,  the  designated  Operating  Command  will  be  able  to 
obtain  information  to  initiate  planning  for  IOT&E  including,  test  design  studies,  and 
will  consider  appropriate  simulations  and  will  conduct  preliminary  planning  for  FOT&E. 

3.  VALIDATION  PHASE  - 

'lhe  issuance  of  a Program  Management  Directive  (PMD)  plus  a PA/BA  to  AFSC  after 
all  approvals  moves  a program  into  a phase  whic h may  involve  hardware/prototype  procure- 
ment or  system  definition  based  on  studies  normally  prepared  by  contractors.  With  the 
availability  of  hardware  and/or  prototypes,  AFSC  will  proceed  with  DT&E  with  par- 
ticipation of  the  Operating  Command  responsible  for  IOT&E  and  the  Supporting  Com- 
mands who  will  be  responsible  for  preparing  independent  evaluations  concerning 
supportabilily. 

The  PMD  may  necessitate  changing  some  of  the  program  documentation  prepared  duriug 
the  Conceptual  Phase.  If  not  already  directed,  the  PMD  will  probably  direct  prepara- 
tion of  the  Program  Management  Plan  (PMP). 

The  PMP  is  prepared,  approved,  and  issued  by  the  AFSC  Program  Managor  wltli  the 
cooperation  and  coordinated  efforts  of  the  designated  Operating  Command,  AFLC,  ATC, 
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and  other  Air  Force  elements  involved  in  the  program.  The  PMP  is  the  baseline 
document  showing  the  integx'ated,  time-phased  tasks  and  resources  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  program.  The  test  and  evaluation  section  of  the  PMP  addresses  the  overall 
test  concept,  participating  organizations  and  their  responsibilities,  and  planned  DT&E 
and  O’l &E,  (particularly,  IO'l  &E)  activities.  As  the  program  progresses,  the  PMP, is 
updated  to  reflect  any  changes  in  program  guidance,  schedules,  and  funding. 

The  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  for  system  studies,  simulations  and/or  hardware 
development  or  prototyping  is  released  by  AFSC  in  accordance  with  the  Advanced  Pro- 
curement Plan.  Contractor  proposals  are  reviewed  by  a Source  Selection  Advisory 
Council  who  recommend  contract  award  to  the  Source  Selection  Authority.  Validation 
may  be  conducted  primarily  on  the  basis  of  studies  leading  to  system  definition  or  on 
the  basis  of  studies  and  hardware  or  prototype  demonstrations.  Current  trends  stress 
hardware  proofing  and/or  prototype  demonstrations  as  a basis  for  system  validation. 
DT&E  and  IOT&E  are  part  of  this  process.  A Full  Scale  Development  Phase  will  be 
conducted  later  during  which  DT&E  and  IOT&E  will  continue  to  determine  if  the  system 
should  be  placed  into  production. 

Contracts  for  fabrication  of  hardware  or  prototype  items  for  system  validation  purposes 
normally  include  the  requirement  to  lest  and  demonstrate  functional  and  performance 
capabilities.  Although  this  DT&E  is  conducted  primarily  by  the  contractor,  it  is 
closely  followed  by  AFSC  test  personnel  who  observe  test  procedures,  review  results, 
establish  procedures  to  assure  program  continuity  into  Full-Scale  Development,  and 
they  may  actively  participate  in  some  test  operations  or  flights.  Operating  and  Sup- 
porting Command  T&E  personnel  also  normally  monitor  these  tests  to  gather  informa- 
tion for  their  later  IOT&E  and  independent  evaluations  required  for  the  production 
decision.  Participation  by  Operating  Commands  in  OT&E  during  Validation  varies 
from  program  to  program.  When  competing  contractors  build  prototypes,  test  and 
evaluation  personnel  from  AFSC,  the  designated  Operating  Command,  and  Supporting 
Commands  normally  participate  in  a substantial  portion  of  the  demonstrations  or 
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i Airing  the  Vuiidulion  Pirns c,  the  SPO  and  contraclor  update  the  functional  baseline  of 
the  system  and  prepare  the  design  requirements  (allocated)  baseline  for  the  Full-Scale 
Development  Phase.  Contractors  also  prepare  proposed  Statements  of  Work  (SOW)  reflecting 
the  results  of  study  and  hardware/prototype  demonstrations,,  and  other  reports  as  re- 
quired by  their  contract  for  this  phase  of  the  program.  Based  on  contractor  inputs, 
studies  conducted  by  Research  and  Development  agencies,  ;md  test  participation/ 
observation,  the  SPO  prepares  RFPs  for  full-scale  development  and  provides  material 
to  the  Air  Staff  in  updating  the  DCP.  AFSC  may  conduct  another  Joint  Operational  and 
Technical  Review  (JOTR)  at  this  time  before  the  RFP  is  released  for  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  the  system  and  before  DSARC  IL  Again,  the  purpose  of  a JOTR  is  to  examine 
the  requirements  and  reduce  the  cost  of  ownership.  At  this  point,  AFSC  and  the  desig- 
nated Operational  Command (s)  and  Supporting  Commands  will  have  better  visibility  on 
how  the  program  should  proceed  and  will  be  better  able  to  make  detailed  tradeoff 
studies  to  improve  the  program. 

HQ  USAF  is  responsible  for  updating  the  DCP  and  other  program  documentation.  After 
SAF  approval  it  is  forwarded  to  OSD  where  updating  is  completed.  The  DSARC  reviews 
the  U|Xhited  DCP  anil  other  program  documentation  to  assure  that  the  proposed  procure- 
ment method,  conlraclTypc,  management  system,  lesL  result,  etc.  are  matched  with 
the  job  to  be  done,  goals,  risks,  and  uncertainties.  The  DSARC  may  add  to  the  DCP 
direction  for  follow-on  activity.  Favorable  DT&E  reports  based  on  hardware  proofing 
of  major  components  and  subsystems  or  prototype  demonstrations  materially  aid  in 
reducing  the  risks  and  uncertainties  and  support  an  Air  Force  recommendation  to  con- 
tract for  full-scale  development.  If  recommendations  of  the  DSARC  and  their  review 
of  program  documentation  concerning  such  things  as  technical,  financial,,  and  schedule 
aspects  satisfies  the  SECDEF,  he  approves  the  DCP  and  the  program  proceeds  into 
the  Full-Sc^e  Development  Phase, 

4.  FULL-SCALE  DEVELOPMENT  PHASE  - 

♦ 

Test  and  Evaluation  conducted  during  the  Full-Scale  Development  Phase  is  highly  , isible 
since  it  Is  during  this  period  that  a preproduction  system  which  closely  approximates 
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the  final  product,  including  most  support  items,  is  designed,  fabricated,  and 
tested  to  determine  its  ability  to  meet  requirements.  The  improved  visibility  must 
not  be  allowed  to  minimize  the  importance  of  test  planning  and  preparation,  including 
testing  and  evaluation  involved  in  hardware  proofing  and  prototype  demonstrations, 
during  the  Conceptual  and  Validation  Phases.  Early  test  and  evaluation  is  especially 
important  since  it  reduces  the  risks  and  unknowns  which  become  increasingly  expensive 
to  correct  as  system  development  progresses.  Test  and  evaluation  during  FullSeale 
Development  is  conducted  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor.  DT&E  directed  pri- 
marily for  assessing  technical  adequacy  is  conducted  by  AFSC  and  the  system  contrac- 
tors who  are  responsible  for  contract  performance.  IOT&E,  which  may  have  been 
initiated  on  a limited  scale  during  the  Conceptual  and  Validation  Phases,  continues  and 
is  completed  during  Full-Scale  Development  to  support  the  independent  evaluation  of  a 
new  system  by  the  Operating  Command.  The  IOT&E  report, is  required  before  a deci- 
sion is  made  to  place  the  system  into  production  and  deploy  it.  During  IOT&E  and 
DT &E,  which  are  often  conducted  jointly  because  of  resource  and  time  limitations, 
technical*  and  engineering  as  well  as  operational  usability  and  supportability  problems 


may  be,  encountered  and  identified,  even  though  these  risks  were  carefully  investigated 

7 ? \ , 

during  the  preceding  phases.  Each  such  problem  requires  detailed  analysis  and  specific 
consideration  of  tradeoffs  botween  stated  operational  requirements,  cost,  and  readiness 
date. 


Aftor  the  SAF  forwards  the  DCP  to  the  Air  Staff  with  approved  documentation  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Full-Scale  Development  Phase,  HQ  USAF  provides  the  direction  to  the 
Implementing  and  Participating  Commands  via  an  amended  PMD  along  with  BA/PA 
actions  which  provide  funding  for  the  Development  Phase  of  the  program. 

The  Full-Scale  Development  contract  is  negotiated  and  awarded  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  DCP  subject  to  source  selection  review  procedures  which  may  have  been 
specified  at  HQ  USAF  and  OSD  levels.  This  contract  will  specify  production  of  Hard- 
ware and  facilities  required  to  support  development  and  test  and  normally  specifies 
test  demonstration  requirements  expected  of  the  contractor. 
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Early  during  this  phase,  management  plans  and  documentation  are  revised  to  make  them 
compatible  with  the  approved  Full-Scale  Development  Phase  guidance.  Preliminary  De- 
sign Reviews  (PDRs)  are  conducted  for  each  Configuration  Item  (also  known  as  a Cl  and 
refers  to  an  aggregation  of  hardware  or  software,  or  any  of  its  discrete  portions,  that 
satisfies  an  end  use  function  and  is  designated  for  configuration  mnnngonient  such  as 
a complete  aircraft,  missile,  or  item  of  support  equipment).  Those  reviews  assure 
that  the  approach  is  feasible  and  sound  from  a design,  development,  test,  and  deploy- 
ment viewiwint  and  that  the  performanco/design  requirements  developed  during  the 
Validation  Phase  can  be  effectively  met.  Participation  of  the  Operating  Command  in 
the  PDR  provides  the  opportunity  to  identify  operational  factors  to  the  designers 
to  avoid  difficult  operating  methods  in  the  design  and  to  accommodate  operational 
characteristics  which  are  best  known  to  the  operator. 

IOT&E  and  DT&E  during  Full-Scale  Development  is  paced  by  the  rate  of  fabrication  and 
delivery  of  the  new  system.  During  the  initial  part  of  this  phase,  continuing  DT&E 
activities  are  primarily  those  performed  by  a contractor  under  SPO  direction.  Ob- 
servation suid  monitoring  may.  not  bo  feasible.  Personnel  responsible  for  IOT&E 
planning  should  track  the  progress  of  these  tests.  Prior  to  full-scale  system 
DT&E,  a highly  important  contractor  test  activity  is  that  connected. with  the  large  volume 
of  component  and  subsystem  qualification  tests  (sometimes  referred  to  as  "shake, 

rattle,  and  roll")  required  to  demonstrate  compliance  with  specifications  and  Military 
Standards  and  regulations  pertaining  to  reliability,  survivability/vulner ability,  electro- 
magnetic compatibility,  etc.  These  tests  are  stressed  because  problems  identified  at 
this  point  can  be  corrected  at  a relatively  modest  cost  or  an  alternate  source  sought. 

As  development  progresses,  the  first  pre-production  systems  will  be  completed  and 
more  complicated  events  such  us  first  flights,  engine  qualification  and  endurance  runs, 
weapons  launch  and  stores  separation  demonstrations,  and  other  tests  for  verifying 
compliance  with  performance  and  design  requirements  in  the  system  specification  take 
place.  Air  Force  participation  in  the  DT&E  process  increases,  and  as  discrete  test 
objectives  are  completed,  test  results  are  evaluated  and  recommendations  made  to 
correct  deficiencies  and  improve  performance/design.  These  are  implemented  in  the 
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form  of  changes  to  the  design,  the  contract,  or  to  system  specifications  in  accordance 
with  contractual  configuration  management  procedures. 

During  DT&E,  Air  Force  Preliminary  Evaluations  (AFPEs)  will  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine system  performance,  estimate,  potential,  identify  gross  deficiencies,  and  to  deter- 
mine/estimate the  degree  to  which  contract  specifications  are  being  met  (see  AFR  80-14). 
AFPE  data  provides  a source  of  planning  information  for  IOT&E.  The  AFPE  normally 
involves  participation  by  the  Operating  and  Supporting  commands. 

At  approximately  the  midpoint  of  system  level  DT&E,  another  JOTR  may  be  held  by 
AFSC.  This  provides  a most  valuable  system  progress  check  point  since  it  is  based  on 
actual  test  results.  As  with  other  JOTRs,  Commanders  from  the  Operating  and  Support- 
ing Commands  participate  in  the  operational,  technical,  and  trade-off  presentations*  and 
become  party  to  working  out  mutually  acceptable  positions. 

During  DT&E  and  IOT&E,  the  rate  of  test  accomplishment  is  a matter  of  concern 
closely  related  with  attainment  of  the  technical,  operational,  and  supportability  objec- 
tives. Technical  difficulties,  adverse  weather,  data  loss,  and  resource  or  facility 
availability  are  among  the  types  of  problems  which  result  in  test—  and  thus  program  — 
schedule  slippage.  Generally,  slippage  in  program  schedules  results  in  higher  costs. 


Although  a fixed  program  schedule  cannot  be  allowed  to  dominate  tosting  with  the 
result  that  insufficient  data  or  lilacs  is  taken  to  achieve  tost  objectives,  careful  planning 
and  consideration  of  alternatives  early  in  a program  can  help  avoid  such  problems. 

Since  resources  are  nearly  always  limited,  the  need  to  combine  IOT&E  with  DT&E 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  is  recognized.  The  extent  of  participation  by  Operating 
and  Supporting  Commands  in  the  testing  to  be  conducted  at  AFSC  test  centers  is  esta- 
blished during  joint  planning.  Test  events  which  will  provide  operational  or  support- 
ability  data  arc  included.  Revisions  in  Urn  test  program  may  be  necessary  because  of 


loss  of  test  items  or  for  other  reasons  already  noted.  This  may  result  in  the  need  to 
provide  additional  resources  and  higher  priorities  on  facilities  such  as  test  ranges, 
computer  facilities,  and  services  of  support  agencies  and  personnel  to  support  higher 
test  sortie  rates  and  make-up  missions. 


The  critical  design  review  (CDR)  is  significant  to  testing  since  it  is  normally  con- 
ducted prior  to  or  early  during  system  level  DT&E,  The  purpose  of  CDR  is  to  review 
and  approve  the  contractors  design  solutions  prior  to  producing  or  acquiring  the  pre- 
production  prototypes  for  testing.  Continuity  in  participation  by  Operating  and  Sup- 
porting Command  personnel  involved  in  the  IOT&E  and  who  have  participated  in  test 
activities,  provides  a better  opportunity  for  identifying  any  changes  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  lessen  or  eliminate  possible  operational  or  supportability  problems  during 
later  OT&E. 

DT&E  test  results  which  provide  a measure  of  the  degree  to  which  technical,  engineering, 
and  stated  requirements  have  been  met  are  presented  in  periodic  progress  reports, 
briefings  and  formal  reports.  They  provide  invaluable  data  for  operational  and  sup- 
portability  considerations  in  IOT&E  since  no  aspect  of  performance  should  be  considered 
in  isolation.  As  DT&E  is  completed  and  the  program  moves  toward  the  Production  Phase 
test  results  are  used  in  performing  Functional  Configuration  Audits  of  all  Configuration 
Items  (CIs),  updating  the  product  baseline  for  the  production  contract  RFP,  and  in 
preparing  inputs  to  HQ  USAF  for  updating  the  DCP. 

The  Operating  Command  representative  observes  the  technically  oriented  DT&E  in 
accordance  with  agreements  with  the  SPO  and  the  AFSC  lest  center.  He  participates 
in  DT&E  and  directs  IOT&E.  These  observations  and  test  data  are  used  in  FOT&E 
planning  and  in  preparing  tho  independently  reported  IOT&E  required  prior  to  the 
Production  Decision.  The  Supporting  Commands  (principally  AFLC  and  A TO'  partici- 
pate in  both  DT&E  and  IOT&E  activities  to  obtain  data  for  preparing  the  independent 
logistical  and  training  supportability  reports  as  required  by  DODD  5000.  1 and  AFR 
80-14.  Comments  on  communications  security  and  communications  services  aspects 
may  also  be  required  from  AFSS  and  AFCS, 

The  DCP  is  again  updated  by  HQ  USAF,  coordinated  throughout  the  Air  Force  as 
necessary,  and  submitted  to  OSD  for  a pre-DSARC  planning  meeting  at  least.  00  days 
prior  to  DSARC  III,  the  production/deployment  decision. 

The  updated  DCP  is  again  roviev/ed  in  draft  by  DDR&E  and  the  other  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense  prior  to  DSARC  review.  Comments  on  the  coordination  draft  arc 
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DSARC  preparation. 

The  Program  Manager  recommends  system  production/deployment  to  the  DSARC.  In 
addition  to  the  DSARC  members,  normally  the  SAP,  CSAF,  the  appropriate  Assistant 
Secretary,  the  DCS/R&D,  and  the  Program  Element  Monitor  (PEM)  are  in  attendance. 
The  DSARC  III  Test  and  Evaluation  presentation  includes  assessments  of  test  results 
from  the  Operating  and  Supporting  Commands  as  to  operational  effectiveness  and  suit- 
ability and  supportability.  J.OT&E  results  are  presented  by  the  operational  test  agency. 

Following  the  DSARC  III,  the  SECDEF  decision  is  made  known  by  a decision  memo- 
randum. HQ  USAF  then  updates  the  DCP  incorporating  the  SECDEF  decision  and 
distributes  it  to  the  DSARC  principals,  AFSC,  the  Program  Manager,  and  others  as 
appropriate. 

5.  PRODUCTION/DEPLOYMENT  PHASE  - 

After  the  production/deployment  decision  has  been  made,  DT&E  continues  on  pre- 
production  system  items  until  test  and  evaluation  of  all  technical  aspects  has  been 
completed  and  adequacy  of  corrective  actions  initiated  during  Full-Scalo  Development 
have  been  verified.  As  production  items  become  available,  DT&E  continues  to  verify 
technical  adequacy  and  performance  requirements.  Operational  test  personnel  con- 
tinue participation  in  DT&E  in  preparation  for  FOT&E  normally  scheduled  to  begin 
when  the  first  production  items  are  delivered  to  an  Operating  Command. 

Program  directions  and  priorities  for  the  Production/Deployment  Phase  are  trans- 
mitted by  HQ  USAF  and  funding  is  provided  through  BA/PA  actions.  The  RFP  and 
other  program  documentation  for  the  Production  Phase  were  prepared  during  Full- 
Scale  Development.  These  documents  may  require  revision  to  reflect  DCP  guidance 
and  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  negotiating  and  awarding  the  production  contract. 
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As  production  gets  underway,  operational  personnel  continue  participation  in  DT&E 
and  should  be  aware  of  the  test  and  contractor  manufacturing  procedures.  Using 


DT&E  data  and  with  knowledge  of  the  production  processes,  including  possible  areas 
of  difficulty,  planning  for  FOT&E  with  production  items  is  completed  and  potential 
problem  areas  are  identified. 

A Physical  Configuration  Audit  (PCA)  is  conducted  to  assure  that  the  hardware  produced 
complies  with  contract  specifications.  The  PCA  establishes  an  approved  configuration 
for  system  items  which  will  be  delivered  to  Operating  Command  units  for  the  FOT&E. 

Normally,  FOT&E  is  planned  to  begin  as  soon  as  delivery  of  production  items  is  made 
to  the  Operating  Commands.  FOT&E  will  continue  at  least  until  the  first  operational 
unit  is  equipped.  Ideally,  the  test  will  be  completed  by  the  time  the  first  unit  is 
operationally  ready.  These  tests  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  plans  initiated  early 
in  the  acquisition  cycle  and  refined  on  the  basis  of  data/information  gathered  in  DT&E, 
the  conduct  of  IOT&E,  and  updating  with  consideration  for  changes  in  threat  and 
operating  environment.  These  tests  are  conducted  with  operationally  qualified  crews 
under  actual  or  simulated  operational  conditions.  They  include  an  assessment  of  the 
production  system  operational  capabilities;  development  of  tactics  and  procedures; 
evaluation  of  the  logistics  systems;  crew  training  requirements  and  procedures;  and 
adequacy  of  operating,  maintenance,  supply,  and  training  publications. 

FOT&E  provides  the  first  opportunity  to  collect  operational  data  with  a production 
system  for  refining  logistic  support  estimates  for  AFLC  and  verifying  adequacy  of 
training  courses  for  wkvch  ATC  will  retain  responsibility  throughout  the  life  of  the 
system.  Thus,  participation  by  AFLC  and  ATC  as  well  as  other  Commands  and 
agencies,  which  began  during  IOT&E,  can  be  expected  to  continue  during  FOT&E. 

During  FOT&E  with  the  first  production  items,  the  Operating  Command  Test  Plan  will 
require  specific  reports  on  any  deficiencies  significant  to  mission  performance.  In- 
cluded arc  recommendations  for  modifications  to  be  immediately  processed  through 
program  channels.  Such  reports  will  normally  be  in  addition  to  planned  documentary 
test  reports  and  may  require  specific  follow-up  actions  to  be  taken.  When  possible, 
updating  changes  are  made  while  production  is  still  underway  to  correct  any  deficiencies 
revealed  during  this  phase  of  testing.  With  proper  planning,  most  of  the  system 
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deficiencies  can  be  identified  during  DT&E  and  IOT&E  for  the  system  configuration 
tested  thereby  making  it  possible  to  incorporate  necessary  changes  prior  to  the,  pro- 
duction contract.  Late  identification  of  required  changes  will  result  in  increased 
costs  for  updating  changes  or  modifications  thereby  causing  a serious  impact  on  the 
programmed  funds.  Early  identification  and  correction  of  deficiencies  also  reduces 
the  need  for  Follow-on  DT&E.  Program  benefits  are  also  derived  from  OT&E  by 
earlier  stabilization  of  logistics  support,  crew  training  and  qualification,  and  formal 
training  courses,  all  of  which  tends  to  accelerate  and  stabilize  the  operational  readi- 
ness date. 

The  event  known  as  "system  turnover"  occurs  when  the  Operating  Command  accepts 
responsibility  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  first  operating  unit  of  a new 
system.  Turnover  includes  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  related  property  account- 
ability and  inventory  of  subsequent  units.  FOT&E  initiated  during  the  Production 
Phase  probably  will  not  have  been  completed  at  this  point.  With  proper  consideration 
for  system  turnover  in  OT&E  planning,  the  event  will  take  place  with  no  unexpected 
impact  on  test  execution. 

Another  event  during  the  system  life  cycle  is  the  tninsitioning  of  AFSC  program  man- 
agement responsibility  from  AFSC  to  AFLC.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 

formal  agreement  approximately  following  completion  of  production  and  when  the  sys- 
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tern  design  has  stabilized  and  pattern  deficiencies  have  been  corrected.  Upon  comple- 
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tion  of  transition,  AFLC  assumes  logistics  support  and  management  responsibility 
including  engineering,  procurement,  and  financial  management.  At  this  point  the  SPO 
is  usually  dissolved,  and  necessary  technical  support  or  T&E  follow-up  actions'  are  re- 
solved by  mutual  agreement  between  AFSC  and  AFLC.  Program  channels  and  relation- 
ships for  OT&E  on  the  first  production  systems  are  usually  not  affected  since  transition 
rarely  takes  place  prior  to  test  completion.  Follow-up  actions  on  deficiencies  revealed 
during  first  production  OT&E  may  not  have  been  completed  prior  to  transition,  there- 
fore, shift  of  responsibility  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  transition  agreement  and 
AFLC  will  then  become  the  primary  source  of  engineering  and  other  system  support 
for  subsequent  FOT&E. 


6.  SYSTEM  INTRODUCTION  INTO  THE  OPERATIONAL  INVENTORY  - 

After  all  production  items  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Operating.  Command  the  system 
may  remain  in  the  operational  inventory  for  many  years.  Follow-on  OT&E  for  new 
applications  (which  may  involve  system  modifications  or  the  addition  of  new  subsystems, 
and  the  determination  of  how  to  conduct  operations  in  a new  threat  environment),  contlbute 
to  extending  the  systems  life  cycle.  In  addition,  FOT&E  can  be  expected  to  include 
participation  in  joint  exercises  in  which  the  system  is  employed  in  coordination  with 
systems  operated  by  other  services  and/or  its  capabilities  may  be  measured  against 
other  systems  operated  to  simulate  a current  or  postulated  threat. 

Changes  identified  in  FOT&E  and  recommended  to  improve  system  capabilities  while 
in  the  inventory  are  designated  and  accomplished  as  Class  V Mods  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  AFR  57-4  on  retrofit  configuration  changes.  Desired  changes  are  sub- 
mitted by  the  Operating  Command  to  HQ  USAF  for  approval  via  a ROC  prepared  in 
accordance  with  AFR  57-1.  Class  V Mods  are  normally  recommended  when  significant 
improvements  can  be  achieved  in  existing  systems  or  equipment  that  will  provide  a new 
or  improved  operational  capability.  Installation  of  sensors  which  provide  night  weapons 
delivery  capability  is  an  example.  Other  examples  might  include  changes  in  fuzing, 
warhead  size,  or  sensor  tracking  gimbal  limits  in  an  air-to-air  missile.  The  net  result 
of  such  modifications  is  that  scaled  down  operational  testing  approximating  that  involved 
in  a new  system  acquisition  is  required.  Even  though  management  may  be  retained  by 
AFLC  throughout  the  program- AFSC  may  participate  to  provide  specialized  technical 
and  DT&E  type  support.  On  extensive  modifications  requiring  ,a  large  scale  OT&E, 

AFLC  and  ATC  personnel  will  normally  be  involved  to  obtain  data  required  to  assess 
the  impact  on  logistic  support  and  training. 

OT&Es  to  determine  system  or  equipment  employment  suitability  for  now  applications 
and  desired  capability  against  a new  threat  are  often  originated  by  and  condueted  entirely 
within  an  Operating  Command's  own  resources.  La  some  instances  OT&E  may  bo  con- 
ducted at  the  direction  of  HQ  USAF  or  OSD  to  satisfy  data  requirements  for  force  struc- 
ture studies  and  system  analysis.  Tests  of  this  type  directed  by  HQ  USAF  or  OSD 
frequently  involve  operations  against  threat  systems  {or  simulators)  possessed  by 
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another  Service  or  Air  Force  Major  Command  whose, participation  has  been  directed 
by  or  established  through  the  same  authority.  In  the  case  where  an  Operating  Command 
desires  .to  conduct  an  OT&E  against  a threat  environment  (an  acquisition  radar  simula- 
tor, for  example)  possessed  by  another  Command,  arrangements  are  usually  made  on 
the  basis  of  a direct  request  sometimes  involving  the  transfer  of  funds  if  the  facility 
is  industrially  funded.  Unless  direct  contact  has  been  authorized,  use  of  facilities 
;md  services  possessed  by  another  Service  is  normally  arranged  through  HQ  USAF. 

Joint  exercises  directed  and  controlled  by  OSD  are  normally  designed  to  measure 
system  capabilities  in  a specific  mode  of  operation  and/or  against  a defined  threat  or 
target  to  provide  test  data  for  force  structure  analysis.  HQ  USAF  directs  Air  Force 
participation  which  is  usually  conducted  as  an  OT&E  activity.  These  tests  further 
evaluate  current  system  capabilities  and  may  reveal  deficiencies  which  form  the  basis 
for  recommended  changes  to  improve  system  capabilities,  or  may  lead  to  the  formula- 
tion of  a new  ROC,  beginning  the  cycle  smew. 

Also,  during  this  period  FOT&E  may  disclose  latent  deficiencies  which  were  not 
identified  until  production  items  were  turned  over  to  be  Operating  Command. 


Chapter  3 


REVIEW  DOCUMENTATION 


1.  SCOPE 

This  section  provides  both  identification,  and  source  of. review  documentation  as  an 
aid  to  personnel  responsible  for  the  validation  of  the  OT&E  testing  requirement,  the 
preparation  of  both  the  Test  Directive  and  the  Test  Plan,  and  in  a more  general  ap- 
plication, to. other  personnel  who  have  a need  for  information  concerning  the  history 
of  a defense  system's  conception,  development  and  test  history. 

2.  EXPLANATION  OF  TERM 

Review  Documentation  - The  term  "review  documentation"  is  used  herein  as  a generic 
term  referring  to  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  validated  need j development,  test 
and  operational  employment  of  a system.  For  a given  system,  the  term  encompasses 
documentation  related  to: 

a.  The  initiation  of  the  material  acquisition  cycle  for  the  system. 

b.  The  progression  of  system  development,  including  DT&E  and  OT&E, 
through  the  phases  of  the  acquisition  cycle. 

c.  The  identification,  refinement,  and  translation  into  test  objectives  of  the 
critical  questions  and  issues  and  the  studies,  analyses,  and  test  programs 
responding  thereto. 

d.  Other  system  history  documents,  as  appropriate;  the  review  of  which  pro- 
vides a comprehensive  view  of  the  development  of  tue  system  and  its  oper- 
ational history. 

3.  APPLICATION 

Background  - The  conduct  of  OT&E  usually  involves  the  commitment  of  considerable 
resources  such  as  time,  personnel,  equipment  and  facilities.  The  commitment  of 
resources  means  that  OT&E  costs  money  - a great  deal  of  money  - and  therefore, 
OT&E  programs  must  be  carefully  managed  from  the  outset,  based  on  valid  test 
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requirements,  and  verified,  advocated,  planned  and  executed  by  knowledgeable,  compe- 
tent managers.  It  is  important,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Test  Directive  and  Test  Plan, 
that  responsible  managers  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  current  critical  questions/ 
issues,  data  requirements,  and  the  test  objectives.  It  is  no  less  important  that  they 
be  familiar  with  the  system  and  how  it  operates,  and  with  the  past  history  of  the  sys- 
tem, especially  in  previous  testing  and  evaluation.  This  is  the  function  of  review 
documentation. 

Some  of  the  review  documentation  data  sources  available  to  the  test  planner  are  de- 
picted in  Figure  3-1.  The  availability  of  specific  documents,  in  most  instances,  will 
depend  on  how  far  along  the  system  has  evolved  with  regard  to  the  material  acquisi- 
tion life  cycle.  For  systems  under  conceptual  study,  review  documentation  will  be 
limited  to  the  Required  Operational  Capability  (ROC)  and  such  requirements  docu- 
ments and  management  and  program  documents  as  have  been  produced  to  date,  as 
well  as  review  documentation  on  similar  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  the  review 
documentation  for  systems  which  have  been  deployed  in  operational  use  should  be 
plentiful,  ranging  from  the  ROC  through  the  various  management  and  program  docu- 
ments and  including  documentation  of  testing  during  system  deployment. 

4.  APPUC ABLE  DOCUMENTS 

Program  Documents.  For  purposes  of  this  section  on  review  documentation,  the  docu- 
ments recommended  herein  for  review  by  the  test  planner  are  listed  below.  Documents 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  are  discussed  in  detail  within  this  section. 

♦Required  Operational  Capability  (ROC) 

♦Combat  ROC 

♦Quick  Reaction  Capability  (QRC) 

♦Development  Concept  Paper  (DCP) 

♦Program  Memorandum  (PM) 

♦Program  Management  Directive  (PMD) 

♦Test  Objectives  Annex  to  the  PMD 
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♦Program  Management  Plan  (PMP) 
*OT&E  Test  Directive 


detailed  information  available  in 
Chapters  11,  15,  and  16  of  this  document 


Additional  Review  Documentation.  Additional  appropriate  review  documentation  exists 
for  systems  which  have  progressed  into  the  production  and  deployment  phases  of  the 
acquisition  life  cycle.  Among  such  additional  review  documentation  may  be: 

(a)  Contractor's  reports  and  literature  on  the  system. 

(b)  FOT&E  Test  Directives,  Test  Plans  and  Reports. 

(c)  Review  documentation  applicable  to  the  system  and  current  critical  questions 
and  issues.  Also,  documentation  concerning  the  testing  of  similar  systems, 
available  from  Defense  Documentation  Center  (DDC)  or  National-Technical  * 
Information  Service  (NTIS). 


Note:  Access  to  DDC  documents  is  through  a user  number  code  which  is  easily  ac- 

quired through  appropriate  channels.  Bibliographic  searches  are  also  avail- 
able from  DDC  which  are  initiated  on  the  basis  of  a telephone  call  to  the  DDC 
center.  AFR  80-14  mandates  that  Test  Reports  be  submitted  to  DDC,  there- 
fore, it  becomes  one  prime  source  of  Test  Reports  as  well  as  analysis  studies, 
simulations,  etc.  Access  to  these  DDC  reports  is  by  way  of  a key  wording 
system  governed  by  the  DD  1473  form  submitted  by  the  Test  Officer  with  his 
report  and  by  DDC's  Theasaurus  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms.  Many  Air 
Force  technical  libraries  have  microfiche  reports  readily  available. 


AFTEG  Commander's  Estimate 
OT&E  Test  Plan  ) 

OT&E  Test  Report  j 

Joint  Test  Plans  and  Reports  I 
AFTEC  Commander's  Summary 


5.  THE  UTILITY  OF  REVIEW  DOCUMENTATION 


Test  Planning.  Commencing  with  the  tentative  identification  of  a requirement  for  con- 
ducting OT&E,  a coordinated  effort  is  normally  undertaken  within  the  user  command, 
the  staff  of  the  responsible  MAJCOM,  (and  for  issues  involving  Air  Force  management 
interests),  AFTEC  and  HQ  USAF.  This  coordinated  effort,  directed  by  a Project  Officer 
within  AF/XOOWD,  has  as  its  objective  the  validation  of  the  testing  requirement,  the 
formulation  of  test  objectives,  and  the  preparation  of  a scheme  for  conducting  the  OT&E, 
including  the  identification  and  allocation  of  resources  and  facilities  required.  Upon 
completion  of  the  foregoing,  and  assuming  the  successful  advocacy  of  the  proposed  OT&E 
a Test  Directive  is  drafted  by  AFTEC,  reviewed  by  HQ  USAF,  and  upon  approval  at  that 
level  is  published  and  distributed  authorizing  and  directing  the  planning,  conduct  and 
reporting  of  the  OT&E . 

The  Test  Directive  sets  in  motion  the  activities  leading  to  the  generation  of  a Test 
Design  which  is  the  basis  for  the  Test  Plan.  The  Test  Plan,  provides  a time-phased 
integrated  and  coordinated  document  which  contains  the  complete  detailed  plan  for  the 
OT&E.  

Each  of  these  necessary  OT&E  preparatory  functions  involves  the  use  of  review  docu- 
mentation. For  example,  in  the  preparation  of  the  Test  Directive,  the  Project  Officer 
is  directed*  to: 

a.  "Review  previous  attempts  to  collect  data  of  tire  type  requested  and  the  results, 
if  any,  of  such  attempts. " 

b.  "Determine  the  extent  to  which  test  objectives  have  already  been  fulfilled 
through  conduct  of  IOT&E  or  other  applicable  tests. " 

c.  "Review  and  analyze  pertinent  factors  concerning  the  system,  subsystem  or 
equipment  involved.  This  includes  the  mission,  terrain,  weather,  human 
factors,  environmental  factors,  and  enemy  capabilities/tactics  applicable  to 
the  OT&E  problem  or  requirement." 

+(AF/X00WD  Deputy  Director  Operating  Instruction  (DDOI)  No.  10-2) 
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Other  Levels.  The  utility  of  review0documentation  is  not  restricted  to  the  preparation 
of  the  Test  Directive.  At  all  levels,  prudent  personnel  concerned  with  the  general  plan- 
ning and  designing  of  the  OT&E  will  find  review  documentation  useful  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  following  matters  of  consideration: 

a.  Familiarity  with  the  system  {or  comparable  system)  and  its  operation  and  . 
performance  characteristics. 

b.  Knowledge  of  what  the  system  is  designed  to  respond  to  (the  operational 
deficiency  or  need). 

c.  The  test  history  of  the  system  including  previously  employed  test  design  and 
methodology,  and  the  data  results  of  testing. 

(The  avoidance  of  redundant  test  and  data  collection). 

(The  identification  of  data  from  previous  tests  which  is  applicable  to  the 
problem  at  hand. ) 

d.  The  relationship  or  earlier  system  problems  (critical  questions  and  issues) 
to  new. 

e.  Difficulties  in  previous  testing  and  insights  into  avoiding  such  difficulties  in 
current  testing  and  data  collection. 

f.  Estimating  requirements  for  test  resources,  viz:  facilities,  personnel,  time, 
money,  test  items. 

g.  The  previous  findings/conclusions  of  the  developer,  DT&E  and  OT&E  tester, 
the  user,  trainer  and  logistician. 

6.  PRESENTATION  OF  REVIEW  DOCUMENTATION  MODULES 

The  following  page  presents  modules  providing  a "quick-look"  at  the  characteristics  of 
specific  review  documentation.  Figure  3-2  provides  the  modules  in  abbreviated  outline 
form  in  chronological  order  ol'  issuance.  This  is  followed  in  Appendix  A by  the  presenta 
lion  of  individual  review  documentation  modules  in  somewhat  more  detail. 
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REQUIRED  OPERATIONAL  CAPABILITY  (ROC) 

PURPOSE. 
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CONTENT: 
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REQUIREQ/ACCOMPUSHEO.  TEST  ORGANIZATION. 
TEST  OPERATIONS.  MAINTENANCE.  LOGISTICS  ANO 
SUPPLY.KRSONNCL,  TRAINING.  SAFETY.  SECURITY. 
OTHER  MATTERS. 

ORIGINATOR: 

TEST  OIRECTOR  (AFTEC OR  COMMANO  AS  APPROPRIATE) 

APPROVE  OIY: 

1.  COMMANDER. AFTEC 

2.  HQ  USAF 

© 

AFTEC  C0MMAN0ER1 ESTIMATE 

PURPOSE: 

PROVIDE  HQ  USAF  A*0  INVOLVEO  ANO 
INTERESTED  MAXOMi*TH  PLANNING 
INFORMATION  CONCERNING SCHEOULEO OTIE. 

CONTENT: 

1.  SUMMARY  OF  OTIE  TEST  OBJECTIVES. 
7.  SCHEDULES  FOR  OUE. 

X RESOURCES. 

4,  anticipateo  problem  areas. 

X OTHER  SIGNIFICANT  INFORMATION, 

ORIGINATOR: 

AFTEC TEST  OIRECTOR 

APPROVEO  »Y: 

1.  THE  UiS:t!«R  OF  TEH  AND  EVALUATION. 
X COMMANDER. AFUC 

i 


© 


PROGRAM  MEMORANDUM  (PM) 
PURPOSE 


AN  OSO  OOCUMENT  WITH  SIMILAR  FORMATj 
AND  COORDINATION  AS  THE  DCP.  A CONTW 
DOCUMENT  BETWEEN  OSO  AND  AIR  FORCff 
CANT  PROGRAMS,  BUTWHICH  ARE  NOTH 
SPECIFIED  CCP ACTION. 

CCNTENT;  1.  ESSENTIALLY  SAME  AS  OCP.  ' » 

ORIGINATOR:  HQ  USAF  (PROGRAM  Sit  ME  NT  MONITOR  Wf 

RESPONSIBLE  DIRECTORATE) 

APPROVEO  BY;  t.  CSAF 

2.  OSO 


- 

1 

© 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  (PMP) 

B 

PURPOSE: 

CONTENT: 

PRINCIPAL  management  bascunc  ooai 
DEPICTS  INTEGRA! EO  TIME-PHASEO  TMMfl 
RESOURCES  REOUIREO.  4 

t.  PROGRAM  SUMMARY,  INTELLIGENCE^") 

X PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT. 

X SYSTEM  ENGINEERING. 

■ 

4.  TESTANO  EVALUATION  (BASEO  ON  ONfl 

ISSUES).  1] 

X COMMUNICAPON/ELECTRONICS. 

X operations/manpower/trauung/mb 

7.  UST  OF  IASEIINE  DIRECTIVES. 

■ 

ORIGINATOR: 

PROGRAM  MANAGER 

■ 

APPROVEO  BY: 

PROGRAM  MANAGER 

i 

J 

i 

© 


AFTEC  COMMANDER'S  SUMMARY 
PURPOSE: 


PR0V10C  THE  AFTEC  COMMANDER’S  RIVItttfl 
CONCURRENCE  OR  NONCONCURRCNCE  AMI  I 
OF  THE  FINAL  REPORT  OF  ATTIC  OR  COM 
CONDUCTED  OTIE, 

CONTENT:  1.  OVERVIEW ANO  CRITIQUE  OF  THE  OTM I 

2.  RESULTS. RECOMMENDATIONS.  CONCUR 
ARE  CONCUR REO  IN. 

1 AREAS  Of  NONCONCURRCNCE. 

4.  REMARKS,  RECOMMENDATIONS, CONCUR 
THE  AFTEC  COMMANDER  CONCERNI MIT 
OF  THE  OTtt  AS  CONDUCTCO  ANO  RfPI 

ORIGINATOR:  AFTECTEST  DIRECTOR 

APPROVED  BY:  I.  AFTEC  01 RECTORATEOMIE 

X COMMANDER, AFTEC 


l DEVELOPMENT  CONCEPT  PAPER  (OCP) 


ORIGINATOR: 
APPROVED  BY; 


PROVIDE  CONTINUALLY  UPDATED  CONTRACT  IE  TWEEN 
SEC  OEF  AND  HQ  USAF,  PRESENTS  COMPREHENSIVE 
REVIEW  OF  PROGRAM  ELEMENTS.  FORMS  BASIS  FOR 
DECISIONS  IY  OSARC  AND  SEC  OEF. 

1.  ISSUES  FOR  DECISION. 

2.  PROGRAM  PURPOSES. 

1 ALTERNATIVES. 

4.  REQUIRED  RESOURCES. 

X SCHEOULES  lOEVElOPMENT/PROOUCTlONI. 

X RISKS, TROGRAM  OIFF ICULTIES/CRITICAL  ISSUES. 

7.  THRESHOLDS. 

L OECISIONS/SIGNATURES. 

HQ  USAF  (PROGRAM  ELEMENT  MONITOR  IN  THE 
RESPONSIBLE  DIRECTORATE) 


© 

PROGRAM  MEMORANDUM  (PM) 

PURPOSE  AN  OSD  DOCUMENT  WITH  SIMILAR  FORMAT,  CONTENT, 

AND  COORDINATION  ASTHE  OCP.  A CONTRACTUAL 
DOCUMENT  BETWEEN  OSO  AND  AIR  FORCE  FORSlCNlFl* 
CANT  PROGRAMS,  BUT  WHICH  ARE  NOT  SUBJECT  TO 
SPECIFIED  OCP  ACTION. 

CONTENT:  1.  ESSENTIALLY  SAME  AS  OCP. 

ORIGINATOR:  HQ  USAF  (PROGRAM  ELEMENT  MONITOR  IN  THE 

RESPONSIBLE  DIRECTORATE) 

APPROVED  BY:  t.  CSAF 

2.  no 


© 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  DIRECTIVE  iPMD) 

PURPOSE* 

THE  OFFICIAL  HQ  USAF  MANAGEMENT  OIRECTIVE 
DURING  ACQUISITION  TO  PROVJUE  DIRECTION  TO  THE 
IMPLEMENTING  COMMAND  ANO  TO  SERVE  AS  A 
CONTRACT  BETWEEN  UQ  USAF  ANO  THE  IMPLEMENTING 
COMMAND. 

CONTENT: 

1.  OEFINE  AUTHORITY  OF  P.M, 

l RESPONSIBILITIESOF PARTICIPATING COMMANOS.  . 

X STATE  REQUIREMENTS. 

4.  REQUEST  STUDIES/ ANALYSES. 

X INITIATE. APPROVE.  CHANGE.  MOOIFY, TERMINATE. 

X SATISFY  DOCUMENT  NSEOS  FOR  AOVOCACY, 
DEVELOPMENT,  PROOUCTION.’MQOIFICATION 
FUNOEO  BY  ROUE  OR  PROCUREMENT  f UNOS. 

7.  MAY  INCLUDE  TEST  OBJECTIVES  ANNEX  (TOA) 

ORIGINATOR: 

HQ  USAF  (THE  PROGRAM  ELEMENT  MONITOR  IS  THE 
RESPONSIBLE  DIRECTORATE). 

APPROVED  BY: 

OlAECTORATClEVEL  GENERAL  0FFlCER.0CS.R40, 

?© 

' HG  USAF  TEST  DIRECTIVE 

? PURPOSE; 

AOOCUMENT  OR'.FTCC  BY  AFTECfOR  HQ  USAF 
WHICH  OIRECTS  THE  COv  OUCT  OF  SPECIFIC  DUE  IY 
OPE  RAT.  JNAL  ELEMENT) 

'<  CONTENT: 

}.  BACKGROUND. 

X PURPOSE. 

X CONCEPT  OF  OPERATION. 

4.  TEST  OBJECTIVE. 

X DESCRIPTION  OF  TEST  ITEMS. 

, 

X SPECIAL  PLANNING  FACTORS. 

7.  PARTICIPATING  AGENCIES  AND  K £1*0  NSW  U TIES. 

X GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

9.  MILESTONE  SCHEDULE. 

IX  REPORTS. 

: ORIGINATOR: 

ATTIC  OIAECTORAIC  FOR  TIE. 

APPRQVEO  BY; 

HQUSAF/XOO 

© 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  (PMP) 
PURPOSE;  PRINCIPAL  UANAGEMI 


ORIGINATOR: 
APPROVED  |V; 


PRINCIPAL  MANAGEMENT  BASELINE  DOCUMENT, 
OEPICTS  INTEGRATED  TIME  PHASED  TASKS  ANO 
RESOURCES  REQUIRED. 

t.  PROGRAM  SUMMARY,  INTELLIGENCE. 

2.  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT. 

X SYSTEM  ENGINEERING. 

4.  TEST  AND  EVALUATION  (IASEO  ON  CRITICAL 
ISSUES). 

X COMM  UN  1C  ATI  OP/ELECTRONICS. 

X CPERATIONS/MANPOWER/T RAINING/SECURITY. 
2.  LIST  OF  BASELINE  DIRECTIVES. 

PROGRAM  MANAGER 
PROGRAM  MANAGER 


© 

OTIC  TUT  MPGRT 

PURPOSE: 

TO  PRESENT  THE  RESULTS  OF  OHE  TO  SATISFY 
THE  OATA  REQUIREMENTS  Of  THE  TEST  DIRECTIVE. 

1 CONTENT: 

t.  REPORT  OF  TEST  ACTIVITY 
i INTRODUCTION 
X PURPOSE  Of  om 
«.  MCTHOO  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
X DISCUSSION  AND  ANALYSIS 
«.  SUMMARY 

2.  ANNEXES  AM.PR0VI0INC  DETAILS  OF: 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TEST  ITEM/TACTICSJOOCTNINE. 
OHE  INVIRONMENT.TCST  METKOOOIOGV.OISIGN. 
SUPPORTING  OATA  AND  ANALYSIS.  PRIUTTlNG 
REQUI REDMCCOMPLISHEO.  Tf  ST  0RGAN(2ATI0N. 
VIST  OK  RATIONS.  MAINTENANCE.  LOGISTICS  ANQ 
SUPPLY.KRSCNNEL.TRAININ6.SAFETY.SECLRITY. 
OTHER  MATTERS. 

ORIGINATOR: 

TEST  DIRECTOR  (AFHCOR  COMMANO  AS  APPROPRIATE) 

APPROVSQIV: 

X COM  MAN  OCR,  AFT  EC 

2.  HQ  USAF 

© 

AFTEC  COMMANOftt  SUMMARY 

PURPOSE- 

PR0V10C  THE  AFTEC  COMMANOERS  REVIEW. 
CONCURRENCE  OR  NONCONCURRENCE  ANO  EVALUATION 
OF  THE  FINAL  REPORT  OF  AFTEC  OR  COMMAND* 
CONDUCTED  OUE. 

CONTENT; 

1.  OVERVIEW  ANO  CRITIQUE  OF  THE  OUC  REPORT. 

2.  RESULTS.  RECOMMENDATIONS,  CONCLUSIONS  WHICH 
»'RI  CONCURRED  IN. 

X AREAS  OF  NONCONCURRENCE. 

X REMARKS.  RECOMMCNOATtONS.  CONCLUSIONS  OF 
THE  AFTEC  COMMANDER  CONCERNING  THE  AOEQUACY 
OF  THE  OUC  AS  CONOUCTEO  ANO  RCPORTEO. 

ORIGINATOR: 

AFTEC  TUT  OIRCCTOR 

APPROVEOBY: 

1.  AFTEC  DIRECTORATE  O'TU 
X COMMANDER, AMEC 

© 

1 

OTAE  TEST  PLAN 

PURPOSE: 

TO  IXPANO  THE  OUE  TEST  OIRECTIVE  INTO  A 
FULLY  INTEGRATED  TlUE-PHASEO  PLAN  FOR  THE 
CONOUCTOFOTAE. 

CONTENT: 

(MAIN  BOOY) 
t.  INTROOUCTK  N. 

X TEST  PURPOSE  ANO  OBJECTIVES. 
X CONCEPT  3f  TEST  OPERATIONS. 
4.  METHOD  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

/ 

X TEST  SCHEDULE. 

X TEST  MANAGEMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION. 
7.  REC/ONSlBalTlES/SUPPORT. 

1 PERSONNEL. 

X REQUIREO  TEST  REPORTS. 

IX  SAFETY. 

ORIGINATOR: 

AFTECTESTOIRtCTOR 

APIJOVEOIY: 

t.  AFTEC  TEST  REVIEW  GROUP 
X COMMANOIR.  AFTEC 

1.  MANAGEMENT  APPROACH  ANO  PHILOSOPHY  ARE  ESSENTIALLY  THE 
SAME  FOR  MAJOR  ANO  MINOR  SYSTEMS. 

2.  THE  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MAJOR/MINOR  SYSTEM  DOCUMENT 
FLOW  ARC  DETERMINED  IY  THE  LEVEL  FOR  REVlEW/APf  ROVAL, 
PROGRAM  RATIFICATION  ANO  PROOUCTION  DECISIONS. 

1 IN  SMALLER  SYSTEM  ACQUISITION  WHERE  PROGRAM  THRESHOLDS 
00  NOT  REQUIRE  OSO  ACTION.  THE  DOCUMENT  FLOW  WILL  NOT 
REQUIRE  THE  OCP,  ADVOCACY  OOCUMf N1S  OR  DSARC 
ACTIONS. 


Figure  3-2.  Quick  Look 
Modules 
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7.  ' SOME  SOURCE'S  OF  REVIEW  DOCUMENTATION 


Sources  of  review  documentation  are  widespread  and  depend  somewhat  on  the  nature  of 
the  system.  The  first  search  effort  should  be  directed  to  command  files  (primarily, 
the  technical  library).  Some  other  general  sources  of  review  documentation  are  listed 
as  follows: 


Review  Document 

Program  documentation  for  systems 
up  to  the  DSARC  1 decision  mile- 
stone (ROC,  formal  directives) 

b.  Program  documentation  for  systems 
after  DSARC  1 

c.  Program  Management  Plans  (PMP) 


Source 


d.  OT&E  Test  Directives 


e.  OT&E  Teat  Design/Test  Plnns/Test 
Reports  (major  and  selects  1 non- 
major programs) 

(other  nonmajor  programs) 


-HQ  USAF/RDQ 


-HQ  USAF/RDP 

(1)  For  systems  in  development,  refer  to 
"INDEX  OF  ACTIVE  USAF  DIRECTED 
EFFORTS"  RCS-HAF-RDE (6)  7103  for 
the  identification  of  the  responsible 
System  Project  Office  under  AFSC. 

(2)  For  deployed  systems,  refer  to 
"INDEX  OF  ACTIVE  USAF  DIRECTED 
EFFORTS"  for  the  identification  of  the 
responsible  ALC  under  AFLC. 

(1)  HQ  USAF/X00WD 

(2)  AFTEC 

(3)  MAJCOM  under  which  OT&E  was 
conducted. 


(1)  AFTEC 

(2)  MAJCOM  under  whom  OT&E  was 
conducted 

(3)  DDC/NTIS 


(PROGRAM  DECISION) 
DSARC1 


(PRODUCTION  DECISION) 
OSARC3 


PRODUCTION/DEVELOPMENT  PHASE 


reports,  papers,  etc)  (2)  DDC/NTIS 

h.  AFTEC  Estimate/AFTEC  Summary  (1)  AFTEC 

(2)  Command  Files 

i.  Combined  IOT&E/DT&E  (CIDT  & E)  (1)  Appropriate  SPO 

Test  Plan  (2)  Contractor 

(3)  DDC 

j.  SPO  - ALC  Transition  System  - Appropriate  ALC 

Documentation 

k.  Reliability  and  Maintainability  (R&M)  - AFLC 

Studies  (Estimates);  LSC  and  LCC 

modeling  efforts 

l.  System  Technical  Orders  (T.  O.  s)  - USA  F Tech.  Order  Distribu- 

tion System 


CHECKLIST  FOR  REVIEW  OF  DOCUMENTATION 


Identify  and  compile  the  referenced  correspondence,  reports  of  specific  studies  or 
analyses,  and  the  HQ  USAF  Test  Directive,  if  appropriate,  which  addresses  the  new 
requirement  for  data  on  a system/equipment. 

Identify  the  critical  questions  and  issues,  if  applicable  to  the  data  requirement,  which 
provide  the  basis  for  the  consideration  for  .test. 

As  appropriate,  identify  from  the  Test  Directive  or  formulate,  if  necessary,  the  test 
objectives  which  respond  to  the  critical  questions  and  issues  and  the  data  require- 
ment. 

Acquire  review  documentation  on  the  same  system  from  sources  identified  in  the 
Chapter  3 supplemented  as  necessary  with  review  documentation  of  like  systems. 
Such  review  documentation  should  consist  of  the  following,  assuming  that  the  system 
is  deployed  in  operational  use: 

a.  The  documentation  identified  in  1 above. 

t.  Other  requirements  documentation  (the  Required  Operational  Capability  (ROC) 
for  the  system. ) 

c.  PMD's  issued  by  HQ  USAF  and  command  supplements  thereto. 

d.  The  DCP/PM 

c.  The  Program  Management  Plan  (PMP) 

f.  The  IIQ  USAF  Test  Directives  for  IOT&E  and  for  tests  conducted  in  FOT&E,  as 
appropriate. 

g.  The  Test  Plans  and  Test  Reports  for  OT&E  (both  IOT&E  and  FOT&E)  previously 
conducted  on  the  system. 

h.  The  AFTEC  Estimates  and  Summaries  concerning  previously  conducted  OT&E. 

i.  DT&E  Test  Plans  and  Test  Reports. 

j.  AFLC  generated  reliability  and  maintainability  (R&M)  studies  (estimates)  and 
LCC  and  LSC  modeling  efforts. 

k.  Air  Force  Technical  Orders  (T,  O.  s)  applicable  to  the  system. 
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Review  the  documentation  in  order  to  gain  familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  system, 
its  functions  and  characteristics. 

From  a review  of  documentation  on  previous  testing,  determine  the  following: 


a.  Are  the  current  issues  addressed  in  previous  documentation  ? . 

b.  Were  attempts  previously  made  to  acquire  the  same  or  similar  data  to  that 
which  is  currently  needed ? What  were  the  results? 

c.  What  problems  were  surfaced  in  previous  testing  which  relate  to  the  current 
consideration  for  test? 

(1)  Based  on  previous  test  history  and  capabilities  of  test  facilities  and  com- 
mands, is  the  current  test  technology  capable  of  providing  the  required  data? 

(2)  Does  the  system/equipment  lend  itself  to  a test  scheme  which  will  provide  the 
data  needed  as  indicated  by  previous  testing? 

d.  Are  there  requirements  addressed  in  previous  testing  concerning  cost,  personnel, 
facilities,  test  items,  time,  etc.  which  are  useful  in  the  estimation  of  require- 
ments relative  to  the  current  issue? 


. What  constraints,  evidenced  by  previous  test  history,  have  a possible  relation  to 
the  current  issue. 

. Are  there  test  techniques,  schedules,  time-phased  events,  data  collection/reduction/ 
analysis  tools  or  schemes  used  in  previous  testing  which  appear  to  have  utility  in 
the  present  consideration  for  testing  ? * 

. Review  the  concept  of  operations  for  the  system  (it's  in  the  PMP,  among  other  places). 
Is  the  system  designed  to  operate  in  the  environment  and  in  the  performance  en- 
velope which  the  current  test  concept  envisions? 


. Have  you  so  familiarized  yourself  with  the  characteristics  and  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem (or,  in  the  absence  of  significant  review  documentation  for  a specific  system, 
with  a comparable  system)  and  its  test  and  operational  history  as  to  Iw  confident 
in  your  ability  to  make  competent  decisions  for  which  you  are  responsible? 
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Chapter  4 


FORMULATION  OF  TEST  OBJECTIVES 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  development  of  test  objectives  and  related  planning  for  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluations  (OT&E)  is  a process  in  which  all  levels  of  the  Air  Force  become  involved, 
hi  the  OT&E  of  major  weapon/support  systems  this  process  is  extended  to  OSD  level 
through  the  process  of  Development  Concept  Paper  (DCP)  review,  and  Defense  System 
Acquisition  Review  Council  (DSARC)  procedures.  Because  of  operational  interfaces, 
OT&Es  may  include  participation  of  other  military  services  or  civilian  agencies 
in  test  planning  and  the  setting  of  test  objectives.  The  military  significance  of  most 
OT&E  makes  it  critical  to  the  national  defense.  Accordingly,  planning  and  test  objec- 
tive development  must  be  timely,  thorough,  and  clearly  communicated  to  all  participants 
to  assure  that  the  operational  information  and  data  obtained  from  an  OT&E  is  that 
needed  to  satisfy  the  basic  purpose  of  conducting  the  test  and  for  making  production 
and/or  operational  employment  decisions. 

Development  of  test  objectives  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  planning  OT&E. 

No  matter  how  expertly  OT&E  is  designed  and  performed,  the  operational  information 
and  data  necessary  for  development,  production,  support,  and  operational  decisions 
will  not  be  obtained  unless  the  right  test  objectives  were  specified  at  the  onset. 

Planning  and  development  of  test  objectives  must  proceed  together  to  assure  that 
all  planning  actions  support  OT&E  objectives  and  that  the  objectives  established  are 
achievable  within  the  allowable  time  frame  and  resources  available. 

The  USAF  has  recently  activated  an  Air  Force  Test  and  Evaluation  Center  (AFTEC) 
which  will  be  involved  in  the  planning  and  development  of  test  objectives. 

In  discussing  the  planning  process  and  development  of  test  objectives,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  OT&E  as  practiced  in  the  Air  Force  varies  greatly  as  to  who  initiates 
requirements,  organizational  and  individual  responsibilities  and  involvement,  lead 
time,  resources,  complexity,  and  relative  importance.  The  common  elements  of 
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planning  and  development  of  test  objectives  for  the  various  types  of  OT&E  activities 
are  discussed  below.  Variations  in  the  details  of  planning  and  test  objective  develop-  , 
ment  will  be  discussed  which  address  OT&E  in  general  groupings  of  activities 
associated  with  one  of  the  following: 

1.  Acquisition  of  new  weapon/support  systems  :md  equipment.  These  testing 
' activities  are  given  primary  emphasis  in  DODD  5000. 1,  DODD  5000. 3, 

AFR  80-14,  and  other  Air  Force  regulations  and  direc.ions. 

2.  Modification  of  existing  operational  systems  aiid  equipment  to  provide  a new 
or  improved  combat  capability  in  accordance  will)  the  provisions  of  AFR  57-4. 

3.  Comparison  of  operational  capabilities  and  interfacing  of  weapon/supporj; 
systems  possessed  by  two  or  more  of  the  military  services.  In  some  in- 
stances, such  comparisons  may  be  limited  to  Air  Force  systems  or  equip- 
ment having  similar  capabilities.  When  several  services  are  involved, 
these  OT&Es  are  usually  referred  to  as  Joint  Tests  and  originate  with  a DOD 
or  JCS  level  directive.  Other  Joint  Tests  are  directed  which  involve  the 
exercise  of  operational  systems  in  collection  of  basic  operational  performance 
and  capability  data  for  use  in  conducting  studies  and  analyses,  and  for 
identifying  needs  and  characteristics  desired  in  future  systems. 

4.  Investigation  and  development  of  new  tactics,  techniques,  and  applications 
of  systems  and  equipment  in  the  operational  inventory. 

OT&E  programs  generally  proceed  through  a preliminary  planning  stage  followed  by 
a detailed  planning  stage  during  which  the  Test  Plan  is  prepared,  resources  assembled 
or  programmed,  and  all  necessary  actions  are  taken  to  initiate  test  execution.  Often 
the  initial  planning  on  high  priority  programs  overlaps  and  merges  into  the  detailed 
planning  phase.  For  convenience,  however,  this  process  will  be  assumed  to  be 
essentially  sequential. 


2.  PRELIMINARY  TEST  PLANNING 

Preliminary  planning  takes  place  during  the  preparation  of  acquisition  documentation, 
test  directives,  and  orders.  It  identifies  and  initiates  long  term  test  resource 
programming  actions.  It  is  usually  a DOD,  HQ  USAF  and  AFTEC,  or  Major  Command 
headquarters  function.  Test  personnel  from  operational  units  may  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  and  to  provide  information  for  use  in  planning  and  developing  objectives. 
Preliminary  planning  includes  analysis  of  and  action  on  the  following: 

1.  The  basic  requirement  and  overall  purpose  for  conducting  the  test  and 
evaluation;  and  the  operational  mission  of  the  system /equipment  including 
the  mission  tasks/factors  involved.  This  is  done  to  confirm  the  need  for 
the  test  and  to  assist  in  focusing  planning  and  test  attention  on  the  develop- 
ment of  objectives  which  will  produce  an  OT&E  designed  to  provide  the 
operational  information  and  data  needed  for  the  decision  process. 

2.  General  test  and  evaluation  objectives  specified  by  DOD  Directives,  AFR 
80-14  and  other  Air  Force  regulations/directives;  and  critical  questions 
and  issues  in  applicable  Development  Concept  Papers  must  be  trans- 
lated into  operational  test  objectives.  Since  DCPs  are  drafted  at  Air 
Staff  level  (with  AFSC  inputs),  these  critical  questions  and  issues  are 
normally  prepared  by  members  of  the  staff  responsible  for  OT&E  matters. 
Relative  priority  for  answering  each  objective  and  critical  question/issue 
should  be  established  at  this  time.  Additionally,  determination  of  which  test 
objectives  should  be  addressed  during  Initial  OT&E  (IOT&E)  and  which 
should  be  covered  during  Follow-On  OT&E  (FOT&E)  as  defined  by  AFR  80-14 
is  necessary. 

3.  Information  and  data  available  from  earlier  tests  of  similar  systems/ 
equipment,  operational  experience,  or  during  Developmental  Test  and 
Evaluation  which  would  satisfy  any  of  the  OT&E  objective'. 

4.  Test  objectives  in  earlier  tests  of  similar  systems/equipment  which  are 
currently  valid;  and  which,  if  used,  would  tend  to  standardize  and  expand 
the  data  base. 
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5.  The  environment  in  which  the  test  should  be  conducted- to  provide  the  required 
orientation,  quality  and  quantity  of  operational  data.  The  test  environment 
normally  includes:  appropriate  target (s)/terrain  characteristics  and  climatic 
conditions  in  which  operations  will  be  conducted,  interface  with  systems/ 
operations  of  other  Air  Force  elements  and/or  Service  (s),  simulated  enemy 
threat,  defined  qualification  and  s lulls  of  operating  and  supporting  personnel, 
and  the  operational/maintenance  doctrine  and  procedures  of  organizations 
responsible  for  employing  the  system/equipment  and  tactic/technique. 

6.  Test  resources  required  and  available  to  include:  test  items,  including 
support  systems;  spares;  maintenance  and  logistic  support;  test  and  test 
support  personnel;  test  ranges;  practice  and  maneuver  areas;  and  any 
special  funds  over  and  above  system/project  or  Command  O&M  funds. 

7.  Review  of  inputs  and  actions  required  in  connection  with  Development 
Concept  Papers  (DCP),  Program  Management  Directives  (PMD),  Program 
Management  Plans  (PMP),  OT&E  Test  Directives,  and  Test  Orders. 

8.  Long  range  training  requirements  for  test  and  test  support  personnel. 

9.  Relative  priority  of  the  OT&E  effort  in  comparison  with  other  OT&Es  which 
may  be  in  competition  for  the  particular  test  resources  involved. 

10.  Data  collection/reporting  requirements. 

11.  Coordination  requirements  and  identification  of  the  primary  Operating 
Command  and  all  participating  Operating/Supporting  Commands.  Except 
for  OT&E  of  support  equipment  such  as  life  support  items,  communications 
gear,  etc. , identification  of  the  primary  Operating  Command  that  should  be 
directed  to  conduct  the  OT&E  is  self  ovident  or  readily  identified  by  reviow 
of  requirements  and  other  programming  documentation. 

12.  Schedule  and  location  for  test  coordination  meetings  and  identification  of 
participants. 


13.  Requirements  for  mathematical  modeling  and  computer  simulation  tech- 
niques for:  obtaining  information  and  data  needed  to  achieve  evaluation 
objectives;  to  guide  conduct  of  the  OT&E  by  prediction  of  performance 
capabilities  and  limitations;  or,  to  identify  critical  areas  of  investigation. 

14.  Applicability  and  desirability  of  retaining  Initial  OT&E  test  team  members 
to  provide  continuity  in  the  Follow-On  OT&E  with  production  items. 

15.  .Schedule  for  presenting  and  publishing  test  planning  data  in  DCPs,  PMDs, 
PMPs,  OT&E  Test  Directives,  and  Test  Orders. 

16.  Requirement  for  an  initial  combat  (or  operational  unit/theater)  introduction 
test  and  evaluation  phase  of  the  Follow-On  OT&E. 

While  the  foregoing  list  of  preliminary  planning  activities  is  not  all  inclusive,  it 
provides  an  indication  of  the  range  of  items  which  must  be  considered  and  the  actions 
which  must  be  taken  to  assure  a smooth  transition  to  detailed  test  planning  and 
development  of  specific  test  objectives  by  the  operational  unit  assigned  responsibility 
for  publishing  the  Test  Plan,  conducting  the  test,  and  reporting  test  results.  Early 
identification  and  action  on  as  many  planning  factors  as  possible  works  to  an  advantage 
in  several  ways.  For  example,  it  might  be  found  that  all  desired  test  objectives 
probably  could  not  be  achieved  because  of  early  identifiable  limitations  of  resources 
and  time.  Undtor  such  circumstances,  test  objectives  can  be  readily  modified  at 
the  test  directing  level  in  contrast  to  the  substantial  program  delays  and  wasted  efforts 
that  might  result  if  a problem  were  not  recognized  until  detailed  planning  was  under- 
way in  an  operational  unit.  Arrangement  for  participation  by  another  Military 
Service  is  another  example  of  an  action  that  should  be  identified  and  initiated  during 
preliminary  planning  since  long  lead  times  and  high  level  coordination  are  usually 
involved. 


3.  DETAILED  TEST  PLANNING 

Detailed  test  planning  is  accomplished  in  connection  with  preparing  the  Test  Plan  and 
normally  is  performed  by  the  operational  test  unit  assigned  responsibility  for  conducting 
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the  test.  In  event  that  participation  in  initial  or  preliminary  planning  has  taken  place, 
detailed  test  planning  may  overlap  and  time  will  be  gained  for  programming  resources, 
training  test  personnel,  and  refining  test  objectives.  Generally,  detailed  planning, 
subject  to  variations  in  types  of  OT&E,  will  include  the  following: 

1.  Critical  review,  refinement,  and  development  of  the  test  objectives  contained 
in  directive  documentation  into  specific  objectives  that  test  designers  can 
translate  into  Measures  of  Effectiveness  and  measurement/analysis  require- 
ments. Recommendations  should  be  made  to  the  test  directing  authority 

. for, deletion  of  any  test  objectives  that  are  not  realistic  or  not  achievable 
because  of  resources,  cost  or  time  limitations.  Additional  test  objectives 
should  be  recommended  if  expansion  of  the  OT&E  appears  desirable  to  in- 
vestigate any  additional  areas  of  operational  effectiveness  and  suitability. 

2.  Organizing  the  test  design  team  and  establishing  planned  completion  dates 
for  an  outline  of  test  methodology  including  appendices  thereto,  such  as; 
flight  profiles,  summaries  of  test  measurements  to  be  accomplished  during 
each  mission,  data  collection  and  processing  plans,  and  analysis  techniques. 
Early  initiation  and  completion  of  this  effort  is  mandatory  because  it  is 
directly  ^elated  to  nearly  every  test  planning  and  programming  effort. 

3.  A pretest  planning  meeting  conducted  as  soon  as  practicable  after  receipt  of 
test  directing  documentation.  It  will  be  convened  and  chaired  by  the  Test 
Director  or  project  officer  and  attended  by  working-level  personnel  from 
the  operational  and  supporting  units  who  will  be  involved  in  the  test  to 
clarify  and  detail  the  method  of  conducting  the  test. 

4.  Development  of  a test  program  schedule  to  include  initiation  and  completion 
dates  for: 

a.  Pretest  planning  meeting 

b.  Each  planning  activity 

c.  Completion  of  test  design 
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d.  Resource  programming  and  availability  dates 

e.  Test  Plan  pi’eparation,  coordination,  and  approval 

f.  Training  and  familiarization 

g.  Safety  review  and  pretest  coordination  meeting 

h.  Physical  testing 

i.  Interim  and  final  reporting 

j.  Introduction  team  deployment,  return,  and  report 

5.  Assignment  of  responsibilities  for  drafting  each  section  of  the  Test  Plan 
and  development  of  a schedule  for  draft  completion,  coordination,  and  pub- 
lication. 

6.  Coordination  with  AFLC,  ATC,  and  other  Supporting  Commands  and  partici- 
pating Services  to  determine  their  specific  data  requirements  and  desired 
participation  inTOT&E  and  FOT&E. 

7.  Identification  of  aircrew  and  other  project  personnel  by  name  and  making 
arrangements  for  appropriate  training  and  familiarization.  Identification 

of  test  support  requirements  and  preparation  of  operating  procedures  related 
to  the  handling  of  test  aircraft  and  scheduling  of  mission  support. 

8.  Identification  of  logistics  support  requirements,  and  preparation  of  procedures 
related  to  maintenance  and  supply  support  and  collection  of  maintainability 
and  reliability  data.  Planning  should  include  identification  of  organizational- 
level  maintenance  and  supply  support  operations,  and  those  normally  per- 
formed at  base  level  or  above. 

9.  Estimating  resource  costs  (including  test  range  costs). 

10.  Estimation  of  TDY  requirements  by  the  test  agency  and  submission  of 
funding  requirements. 
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11.  Identification  of  long-lead-time  test  support  requirements  that  are 
not  possessed  by  the  test  unit  and  submission  of  requests  to  test 
support  agencies.  Because  of  the  time  periods  involved,  it  is 
desirable  to  initiate  these  actions  based  on  participation  in  pre- 
liminary planning  prior  to  receipt  of  test  directive  documentation 
provided  authority  to  do  so  has  been  given  or  can  be  obtained. 
These  test  support  requirements  include: 

a.  Technical  support  by  specialized  organizations  or  individuals 
who  are  required  to  assist  in  test  planning,  design,  conduct, 
and  reporting. 

b.  Operational  support,  both  airborne  and  ground-based,  required 
in  conduct  of  the  test.  This  support  is  normally  available 
from  field  units  and  can  be  obtained  through  Operating  Com- 
mand channels,  but  will  require  requests  through  higher  head- 
quarters if  support  from  overseas  commands,  other  Services, 
or  other  governmental  agencies  is  necessary  to  duplicate 
intended  operational  environment  of  the  system/equipment/ 
concept  being  tested. 

c.  Threat  and  target  support. 


d.  Technical  facility  and  services  support. 

e.  Logistic  facilities  and  support  inherent  to  the  support  base 
from  which  the  test  system/equipment  will  be  operated,  which 
will  be  required  by  units  supporting  test  operations  on  TDY 
basis,  or  which  are  unique  to  the  design  of  the  test  and 
resulting  test  operations. 


12.  Finalization  of  personnel  requirements  - skills,  numbers,  experience,  and 
in-place  dates  - in  the  areas  of: 

a.  Aircrew  and  system/equipment  operations. 

b.  Maintenance  and  technical  support, 

c.  Test  support. 

d.  Data  reduction  and  analysis 

13.  Identification  and -scheduling  of  equipment  modifications  (primarily  Class  II) 
required  for:  instrumentation  such  as  data  boxes,  recorders,  telemetry 
packages,  beacons,  cameras;  and  installation  of  provisions  for  carrying 
and  releasing  special  stores. 

14.  Development  of  an  Information  Plan. 

15.  Development  of  safety  plans  and  conduct  of  safety  review/pretest  coordination 
meeting  chaired  by  theTest  Director  and  attended  by  representatives  of  all 
agencies  participating  in  the  test  plus  representatives  from  test  units' 

Office  of  Safety. 

16.  Development  of  a plan  for  introducing  the  new  system/equipment/concept 
to  other  operational  units  and  overseas  theaters.  Planning  should  include: 
identification  of  team  members;  units  and  overseas  bases  to  be  vilited; 
operational  information  and  data  collection  requirements;  resouroe  require- 
ments; and.  initiation  of  programming  actions  and  theater  clear  wot 
procedures. 

17.  Preparation  of  an  Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  tests  not  included 
within  the  established  ranges. 


NOTE:  See  Chapter  11  for  the  actual  standard  Test  Plan  format  and  instructions  for 
its  preparation. 


4.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OT&E  OBJECTIVES 


Development  of  test  objectives  constitutes  the  initial  step  in  the  preliminary  vas  well 
as  in  detailed  planning  of  an  OT&E.  In  practice,  it  is  a continuing  process  in  which 
objectives  are  refined  as  test  planning  and  design  considerations  progress  and  required 
coordination,  review,  and  approval  procedures  take  place.  Test  objectives  set 
forth  during  preliminary  planning  are  usually  general  in  nature.  As  preliminary 
planning  progresses  into  detailed  planning  by  an  OT&E  agency,  the  general  test 
objectives  are  broken  out  into  the  specific  objectives  published  in  a Test  Plan  and 
provide  test  designers  with  the  basis  for  development  of  Measure  of  Effectiveness, 
data  requirements,  and  designing  test  missions.  New  planning  factors  generated 
as  a result  of  analysis  of  mission  results  during  test  execution,  unforeseen  test 
item  or  test  support  limitations,  or  special  interest  taken  in  the  test  at  higher  organi- 
zational levels  may  result  in  deletion,  revision,  or  addition  of  test  objectives. 

Basically,  OT&E  objectives  are  infinitive  statements  (i.e. , to  measure,  to  observe, 
and/or  to  evaluate)  for  the  purpose  of  answering  critical  questions  and  issues,  and 
to  provide  a basis  for  making  decisions  affecting  development,  production,  support, 
and  employment  of  a weapon/support  system  or  item  of  equipment. 

The  following  infinitive  statements  were  extracted  from  past  USAF  OT&E  reports 
and  are  typical  of  OT&E  objective  key  phrases: 

To  observe  the  degradation.  . . 

To  collect  data  on.  . . . 

To  obtain  information.  . . 

To  provide  early  system  knowledge,  . . 

To  determine  feasibility  of.  . 

To  evaluate  ... 

To  confirm  proper  operation  of . . . 

To  determine  the  capability  to  perform  . . . 

To  evaluate  ability  to  meet  the  requirement . . . 
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To  identify  and  document  deficiencies  . . . 

To  determine  characteristics  of  . . . 

To  compare  characteristics  . . . 

To  determine  if  possible  to  change  characteristic  . . . 

To  develop  concept . . . 

To  determine  method  for  ... 

To  determine  bounds  on  employment . . . 

To  determine  amount  of  support  for  . . . 

To  determine  compatibility  with  . . . 

To  determine  degradation  when  . . . 

To  evaluate  trade-offs  of  . . . 

To  select  replacement  for  . . . 

To  measure  the  effect  of  . . . 

The  use  of  "To  Verify"  should  be  avoided  as  it  implies  a preconceived  result.  Review 
of  the  broad  spectrum  of  test  and  evaluation  activities  covered  by  OT&E  reveals  that 
complete  standardization  of  objectives  is  not  possible;  however,  opportunities  appear 
to  exist  for  greater  standardization  in  the  development  of  objectives  within  each  of 
the  several  areas  of  OT&E  activity.  These  opportunities  are  to  be  found  primarily 
in  the  proper  application  of  the  current  regulations,  directives,  and  procedures 
which  provide  the  principal  sources  of  OT&E  objectives.  Better  standardization 
within  each  general  grouping  of  OT&E  should  result  in  greater  predictability  of 
data  and  information  yield;  a more  thorough  coverage  of  data  and  information  re- 
quirements; and  a better  data  base  for  force  structure  studies,  comparison  of 
systems,  and  analysis  of  their  capabilities  in  various  operational  environments. 

The  principal  sources  for  the  development  of  test  objectives  are  listed  and  discussed 
below. 

Objectives  Prescribed  to  Regulations  and  Directives 

Basic  regulations  and  directives  usually  considered  are  DOD  D 5000. 1 "Acquisition 
of  Major  Defense  Systems,"  DODD  5000.3  "Test  and  Evaluation,"  AFR  80-14,  other 
Air  Force  functional  area  regulations,  directives,  and  office  instructions.  Added  to 
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these  are  numerous  Major  Command  regulations  and  guidance  documents  that  are 
applicable,  in  whole  or  part,  to  OT&E.  The  DOD  directives  noted  above  emphasize 
data  and  information  needs  for  use  in  making  development  and  production  decisions 
during  the  acquisition  of  major  weapon  and  support  systems.  The  primary  source 
of  such  information  and  data  is  the  initial  phase  of  OT&E  specified  in  DOD  5000. 3 
and  identified  as  Initial  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  (IOT&E)  in  AFE  80-14. 

AFR  80-14  is  basically  consistent  with  DOD  5000. 3.  AFR  80-14  specifies  general 
test  objectives  for  DT&E  and  OT&E  which  is  divided  into  two  parts:  IOT&E  and 
FOT&E.  AFR  80-14  notes  that  "OT&E  may  continue  through  the  life  cycle  of  a 
system  or  item  of  equipment  as  hardware  improvements  are  developed,  new  uses 
are  devised,  modifications  have  caused  a major  change  in  performance,  or  new 
operating  environments  are  encountered."  -Specific  OT&E  objectives  listed  in 
AFR  80.-14  cover  a much  more  limited  portion  of  the  system  life  cycle.  They  appear 
primarily  appropriate  to  the  continuation  of  weapon/support  system  OT&E  as  it 
progresses  from  IOT&E  with  a limited  number  of  test  items  during  system  validation 
to  full-scale  system  testing  with  production  configured  items  entering  the  operational 
inventory. 

Many  other  regulations,  directives,  and  guidance  documents  specify  collection  of 
data  and  information  for  which  appropriate  test  objectives  must  be  developed. 

Examples  are  AFR  800-8  on  integrated  logistics  support,  AFR  80-46  on  personnel 
subsystems,  AFR  80-5  on  reliability  and  maintainability,  AFR  80-18  on  transportation 
and  handling,  AFR  80-38  on  survivability,  and  MIL-STDs  pertaining  to  system 
acquisition  such  as  MIL-STD  781  which  specifies  conduct  of  reliability  and  main- 
tainability demonstrations  during  test  programs  conducted  in  accordance  with 
AFR  80-14.  In  addition,  internal  Air  Staff  instructions  specify  responsibilities 
and  procedures  for  developing  critical  questions  and  issues  to  be  answered  during 
testing  whichare  included  in,  DCPs  and  which  are  translated  into  test  objectives  in 
PMDs  and  OT&E  Directives.  More  will  be  said  about  critical  questions  and  issues 
as  a source  of  test  objectives  in  the  next  discussion  section. 


Upon  initial  review,  it  may  appear  that, Air  Force  OT&E  planners  could  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  number  of  testing  requirements  and  test  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
current  framework  of  regulations  and  objectives.  Test  planners  and  designers  will 
find,  however,  that  many  of  tho  test  requirements  and  objectives  in  regulations  and 
directives  do  not  apply  to  the  OT&E  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Generally,  a 
greater  number  of  the  regulations  and  directives  have  application  to  large  weapon 
or  suppoi*t  system  tests  than  apply  to  tests  of  limited  scope  such  as  would  be  involved 
in  investigating  a new  tactic  or  technique  for  employing  a system  in  the  inventory. 

If  test  planners  consistently  make  a thorough  review  of  all  applicable  regulations, 
directives,  and  standards  during  test  planning,  a significant  step  in  standardizing  test 
objectives  will  have  been  accomplished  and  requirements  for  obtaining  essential 
data  and  information  are  less  likely  to  be  overlooked. 


Objectives  From  Critical  Questions  and  Issues 


AFR  80-14  specifies  that  critical  questions  and  issues  to  be  addressed  during  test 
and  evaluations  will  be  reflected  in  the  Initial  Development  Concept  Paper  (DCP), 
Program  Memorandum  (PM),  Program  Management  Directive  (PMD),  and  Program 
Management  Plans  (PMP).  It  further  specifies  that  Test  Plans  will  translate  these 
critical  questions  and  answers  into  critical  test  objectives  and  make  provisions  for 
their  accomplishment.  These  procedures  are  identified  primarily  with  acquisition 
of  major  weapon  and  support  systems  and  are  not  a source  of  test  objectives  for  other 
OT&Es.  DCPs  are  drafted  by  the  Air  Staff  in  accordance  with  HQ  USAF  HOI  800-1. 
Usually,  AFSC  and  Operating/Supporting  Commands  are  called  upon  to  make  inputs 
to  the  draft  DCP  or  draft  revisions.  This  participation  plus  the  Joint  Operational 
and  Technical  Review  conducted  prior  to  publication  of  the  initial  DCP  provides  an 
opportunity  for  test  planners  and  designers  in  Operating  and  Supporting  Commands 
to  help  develop  realistic  critical  questions  and  issues  for  translation  into  test 
objectives.  One  of  the  approaches  used  for  deriving  these  questions  and  issues  is 
by  identification  of  the  tasks  that  the  system  is  expected  to  perform. 
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After  the  DCP  has  been  drafted  by  the  Air  Staff  it  is  coordinated  throughout  the  Air 
Force  and  submitted  to  OSD  for  coordination  prior  to  presentation  before  the  Defense 
System  Acquisition  Review  Council.  Following  presentation  to  the  DSARC,  the 
Secretary  Defense  decision  is  incorporated  into  an  updated  DCP  which  provides  a 
basis  for  developing  the  PMD  which  may  include  a Test  Objectives  Annex  (see 
HQ  USAf  HOI  800-2).  PMD  directions  are  reflected  in  the  Program  Management 
Plan  (AFSC  Pamphlet  800-3)  prepared  by  the  AFSC  Program  Manager  and  in  the  Test 
Plan  for  the  OT&E  (usually  IOT&E)  prepared  by  the  responsible  Operating  Command. 

Test  objectives  derived  through  the  process  outlined  in  this  discussion  are  standardized 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  developed  by  a formalized  procedure  which  allows  for  co- 
ordination and  input  at  all  levels  of  participation  in  a major  acquisition  program. 
Although  the  process  is  fallible  to  the  extent  that  human  beings  are  involved,  chances  for 
gross  oversights  are  minimized  by  the  extensive  review  and  coordination  process.  An 
additional  degree  of  discipline  is  injected  by  the  requirement  for  presenting  results  of 
Test  and  Evaluation  in  relation  to  critical  questions  and,  issues  at  DSARC  presentations. 
Of  particular  significance  from  an  OT&E  standpoint  is  the  independent  presentation  of 
the  results  of  Initial  OT&E,  usually  by  the  OT&E  test  agency,  which  is  required  for  use 
in  determining  if  demonstrated  operational  effectiveness,  suitability  and  supportability 
has  been  sufficiently  adequate  to  commit  the  systems  to  production. 

Objectives  Specified  in  Program  Management  and  Test  Directive  Documentation 

. ■ ■ ...  ■ — — ' ■ 1 —m—m 

Program  Management  Directives  noted  in  the  preceding  discussion  are  normally 
used  in  directing  the  conduct  of  IOT&E  which  is  a part  of  the  normal  system  acquisition 
process.  As  noted,  test  objectives  in  the  PMD  are  derived  primarily  from  the  state- 
ments of  critical  questions  and  issues;  however,  expansion  to  include  objectives 
specified  in  AFR  80-14  and  Air  Force  functional  regulations  is  not  precluded.  OT&E 
Test  Directives  are  often  issued  to  direct  OT&Es  and  joint  or  comparison  tests 
specifically  directed  by  HQ  USAF.  The  test  objectives  contained  in  these  directives 
may  cover  the  broad  range  specified  in  AFR  80-14  and  other  regulations  for 
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OT&E  or  production  systems;  however,  objectives  met  during  IOT&E  of  the  pre- 
production  items  conducted  during  system  validation  are  normally  not  repeated 
unless  modification  and  improvements  incorporated  in  the  production  system  suggests 
the  need  for  updated  information  and  data.  On  the  other  hand,  test  objectives  in  OT&E 
Test  Directives  for  items  of  support  equipment,  joint,  or  comparison  tests  usually 
require  a more  specific  type  of  test  derived  information  and  data.  OT&E  associated 
with  modified  systems  and  equipment  however,  may  approach  the  objectives  contained 
in  PMDs  and  OT&E  Directives  and  are  patterned,  in  part,  after  previous  OT&Es  on  like 
systems  or  items  of  equipment.  This  tends  to  achieve  a degree  of  test  objective 
standardization  and  aids  in  developing  a data  base  from  which  comparative  information 
and  data  can  be  withdrawn  for  analysis  and  study. 

PMDs  and  OT&E  Test  Directives  are  distributed  to  Major  Command  headquarters.  At 
the  Operating  Command  headquarters,  a designated  OT&E  staff  agency  may  prepare  a 
Test  Plan  which  includes  detailed  test  objectives  based  on  the  PMD  or  OT&E  Test 
Directive  and  transmit  it  to  operational  units  or  special  test  units  for  execution.  An 
altei  •i,.i{ve  is  for  the  Operating  Command  headquarters  to  translate  the  PMD  or  OT&E 
Test  Directive  into  a directive  document  designated  as  a Test  Order  which  is  used  by 
test  units  as  the  basis  for  developing  detailed  test  objectives  and  Test  Plans. 

Operating  Command  Test  Orders  are  also  used  to  direct  OT&Es  originated  by  the 
Command  as  well  as  those  directed  by  HQ  USAF.  The  test  objectives  for  tests  originated 
by  an  Operating  Command  may  be  developed  by  a headquarters  OT&E  staff  agency  or 
they  may  be  developed  in  draft  by  one  of  the  Command’s  test  agencies,  coordinated 
and  approved  by  the  Command  headquarters. 

Generally,  the  greatest  degree  of  standardization  can  be  expected  in  test  objectives 
developed  for  major  weapon/support  systems  because  of  their  origin  primarily  at  Air 
Staff  level  where  they  are  fit  into  the  framework  of  acquis ition/test  regulations  and 
directives,  and  are  subjected  to  an  extensive  review  and  high  level  approval  process. 
Other  OT&Es,  particularly  those  originated  and  conducted  by  Operating  Commands,  are 
less  likely  to  be  standardized  because  of  the  fewer  number  of  staffs  involved,  less 
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extensive  coordination  and  approval  procedures,  and  the  diversity  of  test  activities 
involved;  however,  the  existence  of  Command  regulations  and  guidance  documents  and 
the  tendency  to  pattern  new  tests  in  the  same  general  mold  as  completed  tests  of  a like 
nature  tends  to  maintain  a degree  of  standardization  within  the  Command. 

5.  OBJECTIVES  FOE  OT&E  OF  NEW  WEAPON/SUPPORT  SYSTEMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  planning  of  an  OT&E  for  a new  weapon/support  system  and  the  development  of 
objectives  for  the  test  normally  involves  the  full  range  of  actions  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  These  are  the  OT&E's  given  primary  emphasis  in  DOD  Directive 
5000.1  and  5000.3,  AFR  80-14  and  other  Air  Force  regulations  and  directives  on 
testing,  and  many  of  the  Command  regulations  and  publications. 

The  planning  of  OT&E  for  new  items  of  equipment  (bombs,  fuzes,  life  support  items, 
cargo  loaders,  specialized  stores,  and  the  like)  and  the  development  of  test  objectives 
for  a test  follows  a track  similar  to  system  OT&E  but  generally  vary  significantly  in 
the  scale  of  effort  involved.  In  the  past,  acquisition  has  followed  a number  of  manage- 
ment procedures  which  have  varied  from  an  R&D  laboratory  proof  test  to  a small 
scale  system  approach;  however,  current  trends  tend  toward  a more  standard  approach 
in  general  accordance  with  AFR  800-2  "Program  Management." 

6.  OBJECTIVES  FOR  OT&E  OF  MODIFIED  SYSTEMS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Class  V modifications  as  defined  in  AFR  57-4  "Retrofit  Configuration  Changes"  are 
made  on  systems  and  equipment  in  the  inventory  to  provide  a new  or  improved  opera- 
tional capabilities.  Normally,  a Class  V modification  originates  with  the  submission 
of  a Required  Operational  Capability  (ROC)  document  in  accordance  with  AFR  57-1  by 
an  Operating  Command.  AFR  57-1  specifies  that  if  the  best  solution  to  an  operational 
requirement  appears  to  be  a Class  V modification  that  certain  technical  information 
and  recommendations  shall  be  provided  including  recommendations  on  testing,  kit 
proofing,  and  prototyping.  After  AFSC  and  AFLC  review,  and  HQ  USAF  approval,  action 
is  directed  by  means  of  a PMD  directing  establishment  of  a modification  project.  Class 
V modifications  are  managed  and  documented  in  accordance  with  AFR  57-4  rather  than 
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AFll  800-2  "Program  Management"  and  normally  AFLC  rather  than  AFSC  is  the 
Implementing  Command. 


Both  AFR  57-4  and  AFR  80-14  specify  that  testing  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with 
modification  programs;  however,  only  AFR  80-14  addresses  the  need  for  OT&E  on 
modified  systems  and  equipment.  In  practice,  procedures  for  verifying  operational 
effectivenoss/suitability  and  supportability  of  modified  systems  and  equipment  varies 
from  program  to  program.  OT&E  for  a large  modification  program  such  as  conversion 
of  several  cargo  aircraft  to  a special  reconnaissance  version  may  be  directed  by  an 
OT&E  Test  Directive  issued  by  HQ  USAF  and  includes  a range  of  operational/support 
investigations  approaching  those  involved  in  the  OT&E  of  a new  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  operational  and  support  considerations,  including  training,  may  be  combined  into 
a test  of  a modified  system  or  item  of  equipment  conducted  by  AFLC. 

Although  OT&E  of  modified  systems  and  items  of  equipment  is  not  as  well  defined  as 
OT&E  for  new  systems  and  equipment,  the  characteristics  of  modification  programs 
that  should  be  considered  during  test  planning  and  development  of  test  objective  include: 


a.  Requirements  for  conducting  OT&E  on  modified  systems  and  equipment  as 
stated  in  AFlt  80-14. 

b.  Operating  Command  involvement  in  modification  programs,  including  making 
recommendations  on  testing  requirements,  commences  with  submission  of 

a ROC. 


c.  AFLC  I'ather  than  AFSC  is  usually  the  Implementing  Command. 

d.  Testing  requirements  may  be  included  in  the  PMD  issued  by  HQ  USAF 
directing  modification  programs.  OT&E  requirements  may  be  amplified  by 
an  OT&E  Test  Directive  issued  by  HQ  USAF. 


e.  Participation  by  other  Services  in  the  OT&E  may  be  desirable  if  the  modified 
system  or  equipment  interfaces  with  the  operations  of  another  Service. 
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f.  Cost,  limited  test  items,  and  time  considerations  will  probably  necessitate 
conducting  developmental  or  qualification  testing  in  conjunction  with  opera- 
tional testing. 


t 

g.  Presentation  of  test  plans,  objectives,  and  test  results  for  DSAJtC  review  and 
approval  will  not  be  required  since  DSARC  procedures  normally  do  not  apply 
to  Class  V modification  programs. 

h.  Test  objectives  normally  will  be  directed  toward  investigation  of  only  those 
operational  capabilities  and  supportability  aspects  which  are  a result  of,  or 
are  affected  by  the  modification. 

i.  Test  completion  normally  will  be  scheduled  prior  to  delivery  of  modified 
systems/equipment  to  operational  units. 

j.  HQ  USAF  will  normally  exercise  review  and  approval  authority  for  findings 
and  recommendations  which  would  result  in  modification  program  changes. 

k.  A data  base  for  test  planning  purposes  will  exist  which  includes  test  reports 
and  other  documentation  associated  with  the  original  acquisition  of  the  system 
or  equipment,  reports  on  demonstrations  or  tests  of  prototypes  for  subsys- 
tems or  equipment  involved  in  the  program,  AFR  57-1  and  57-4  documenta- 
tion, reports  of  any  similar  modifications,  and  studies. 

l.  Coverage  of  the  equipment  acquisition  program  by  a documentation  and  action 
chain  which  includes  ROC's,  PMD's,  and  development  plans.  Development 
plans  may  be  tailored  along  the  lines  of  a PMP  or  they  may  be  part  of  PMP 
that  covers  a family  of  equipment  acquisition  efforts  in  areas  such  as  life 
support  (includes  oxygen  masks,  helmets,  flight  suits,  and  the  like).  Certain 
established  equipment  acquisition  efforts  are  documented  by  means  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Planning  Summary  (DD  1634). 


m.  Basic  test  objectives  are  derived  from  PMD's  and  OT&E  Test  Directives 


n.  Normally,  HQ  USAF  test  directions  will  be  transmitted  to  operational  test 
units  by  means  of  a Test  Order  or  Test  Plan  prepared  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  Operating  Command  involved.  These  documents  may  expand  upon  the 
test  objectives  specified  in  PMD's  and  OT&E  Test  Directives. 

o.  Normally  OT&E  of  equipment  items  will  not  be  subject  to  DOD/DSARC  review 
and  approval  procedures  since  HQ  USAF  will  usually  have  production  decision 
authority. 

p.  OT&E  of  equipment  items  usually  will  be  divided  into  IOT&E  and  Follow-On 
OT&E,  similar  to  system  testing.  • 


q.  Usually  large  test  teams  will  not  be  required;  however,  representation  from 
AFLC,  ATC,  AFCS  and  AFSS  as  well  as  from  other  Services  may  be  required. 

In  most  instances  AFLC  representation  or  participation  will  be  appropriate. 

r.  Completion  of  IOT&E  and  submission  of  independent  reports  by  Operating  and 
Supporting  Commands  prior  to  the  production  decision  will  usually  be  required. 
Completion  of  a Follow-on  OT&E  with  production  items  will  usually  be 
scheduled  for  completion  early  during  initial  production  runs, 

s.  Valid  requirements  for  introduction  teams  will  exist,  particularly  for  items 
such  as  new  fuzes,  bombs,  and  other  items  which  may  be  introduced  to  oper- 
ational units  before  formal  training  and  crew  qualification  courses  have  been 
placed  into  operation.  Team  composition  and  introduction  team  objectives  will 
be  similar  to  those  noted  for  system  programs. 

7.  OBJECTIVES  FOR  COMPARISON  OR  JOINT  TESTS 

Comparisons  of  the  operational  capabilities  of  Air  Force  systems  and  equipment  having 
similar  or  overlapping  capabilities;  and  comparisons  of  Air  Force  systems/equipment 
with  those  possessed  by  another  Service  are  OT&E  activities  which  have  recently  been 
given  increased  emphasis.  This  emphasis  is  expected  to  continue  as  escalation  of  military 
hardware  and  personnel  costs  force  reduction  in  duplicative  capabilities.  Added  to 


these  tests  carried  out  jointly  by  the  Air  Force  and  another  Service  in  order  to  com- 
pare system/equipment  capabilities,  are  Joint  Tests  performed  in  order  to  develop 
an  operational  data  base  for  use  in  studies  and  analysis.  Examples  include 

detailed  investigation  of  command  and  control  system  capabilities,  target  acquisi-  j 

i 

tion  range  investigations,  and  studies  of  time  of  exposure  to  hostile  fire  during  j 

selected  weapon  delivery  operations.  Joint  Tests,  as  noted,  usually  are  not  involved  j 

| 

in  OT&E  associated  with  an  acquisition  program  for  a new  system  or  item  of  equip-  j 

meat;  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  tests  conducted  during  system  acquisition  may 

j 

involve  comparison  with  systems/equipment  already  in  the  inventory  as  well  as 
participation  by  other  Services  because  of  operational  interfaces.  Comparison  tests 
discussed  in  this  section  usually  are  the  result  of  high  level  interest  (congressional, 

OSD,  JCS,  or  HQ  USAF)  in  determining  comparative  capabilities  of  a proposed  system, 
in  prototype  or  pre-production  status,  with  other  systems/equipment  in  the  inventory 
having  similar  or  overlapping  operational  capabilities.  Joint  Tests  are  usually  directed 
from  OSD  or  JCS  level  for  conduct  with  operational  systems  in  collection  of  basic 
operational  performance  and  capability  data  which  can  be  used  in  conducting  studies 
and  analyses,  and  to  identify  operational  capabilities  and  characteristics  desired  in 
future  systems. 

Comparison  Tests 

As  noted  earlier,  comparison  tests  may  involve  the  Air  Force  only  or  may  be  conducted 
jointly  with  another  Service  whose  system  or  equipment  is  being  compared.  Although  these 
tests  do  not  follow  a set  pattern,  some  of  the  characteristics  which  influence  test  planning 
and  development  of  test  objectives  include: 

a.  Basic  test  direction  originates  at  the  OSD  (Deputy  Director  for  Test  and 
Evaluation,  DDR&E)  or  1IQ  USAF  level . 

b.  Test  concepts  may  be  developed  by  WSEG/IDA  for  those  programs  of 
specific  interest  to  the  JCS. 

c.  HQ  USAF  transmits  directions  to  an  Operating  Command  for  conduct  with  an 
OT&E  Test  Directive. 
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d.  Operating  Command  may  transmit  directions  to  the  operational  test  unit  with 
a Test  Order  or  a Test  Plan  prepared  at  the  Command  headquarters. 

e.  Participation  by  other  Services  will  be  defined  in  the  OT&E  Test  Directive. 

f.  Use  of  prototype  or  pre-production  equipment  from  an  acquisition  program 
' may  be  directed. 

g.  Lead  times  for  test  planning  and  assembling  resources  usually  will  be  much 
shorter  than  for  OT&E  associated  with  system/equipmerit  acquisition. 

h.  Test  objectives  will  not  cover  as  broad  a spectrum  of  investigation  as  in  a 
full-scale  system  OT&E.  Usually  will  be  confined  to  comparative  performance 
capabilities  and,  possibly,  cost  of  operation. 

i.  Contract  agencies  may  be  called  upon  to  provide  scientific  and  technical 
assistance. 


i No  introduction  team  requirements. 

lt,  A data  base  for  planning  and  test  standardization  purposes  that  may  include 
reports  of  tests  on  similar  systems/equipment,  acquisition  documentation, 
DT&E  and  OT&E  reports  on  the  systems/equipment  being  tested,  and  studies 
prepared  by  the  Services  or  contract  agencies. 


Joint  Tests 

By  definition,  Joint  Tests  indicate  participation  by  two  or  more  Services.  While  Joint 
Tests  do  not  follow  a set  pattern,  some  of  the  characteristics  which  influence  test 
planning  and  development  of  test  objectives  include: 

a.  Basic  test  direction  originates  at  the  JCS  or  OSD  (Deputy  Director  for  Test 
and  Evaluation,  DDR&E)  level. 

b.  Test  concepts  may  be  developed  by  WSEG/IDA  for  those  programs  of  specific 
interest  to  tee  JCS. 

c.  HQ  USAF  transmits  directions  to  an  Operating  Command  with  an  OT&E  Test 
Directive. 
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cL  Operating  Command  may  transmit  directions  to  the  operational  test  unit  with 
a Test  Order  or  a Test  Plan  prepared  at  the  Command  headquarters. 

e.  Participation  by  other  Services  and  government  agencies  will  be  defined  in 
the  OT&E  Test  Directive. 

f.  'resting  program  is  normally  not  associated  with  system  acquisition. 

g.  Test  operations  may  be  conducted  at  an  R&D  facility  if  special  data  collection 
requirements  are  involved,  otherwise  ranges  and  facilities  possessed  by  an 
Operating  Command  probably  will  be  utilized. 

In  Operational  equipment  and  crews  will  perform  test  missions. 

i.  Lead  time  for  test  planning  and  assembling  resources  will  not  be  as  lengthy 
as  for  OT&E's  associated  with  acquisition  programs. 

j.  Test  objectives  will  be  confined  to  a comparatively  narrow  spectrum  of 
investigation. 

1*.  Contract  agencies  may  be  called  upon  to  provide  scientific  and  technical 
assistance. 

l.  No  introduction  team  requirements. 

m.  A data  base  for  planning  and  test  standardization  purposes  that  may  include 
test  reports  on  the  systems/equipment  involved,  combat  and  training  reports, 
selected  studies  and  simulations  bearing  on  the  area  of  investigation  involved. 

8.  OBJECTIVES  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  NEW  TACTICS,  TECHNIQUES,  AND 

OPERATIONAL  APPLICATIONS 

During  OT&E  of  a new  system,  particularly  OT&E  with  px’oduction  items  operated  in 
squadron  or  other  basic  combat  organizational  elements,  tactics  and  techniques  for 
operations  against  known  or  postulated  threats  are  investigated.  Those  tactics  and  tech- 
niques recommended  for  maximum  combat  effectiveness  are  described  in  the  OT&E  report 
and  are  demonstrated  and/or  briefed  by  the  introduction  team.  After  a new  system  enters  the 
inventory  and  has  been  deployed,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  now  threats  and  other  changes  in  the 


operational  environment  will  occur.  These  changes  necessitate  continuous  capability 
assessment  and  the  development  of  new  and  improved  employment  tactics  and  tech- 
niques. They  also  may  require  investigations  and  development  of  procedures  for  oper- 
ating a system  in  a new  role  or  operational  application.  Operational  testing  involved 
may  consist  primarily  cf  conducting  test  missions  and  collecting  data  sufficient 
to  prove  or  disprove  a proposed  solution;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  an  exten- 
sive series  of  test  missions  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  basic  quantitative  data  for  use 
in  formulating  proposed  solutions  which  then  would  be  the  subject  of  additional  testing. 
Although  these  tests  are  not  associated  with  the  acquisition  process,  R&D  as  well  as 
OT&E,  test  facilities  and  other  test  support  resources  used  during  full  scale  system 
testing  probably  will  be  required  unless  test  objectives  can  be  constrained  and 
limited.  This  area  of  testing  covers  a broad  range  of  activities  such  as:  in- 
vestigation of  air  combat  maneuvers  for  use  in  engaging  a new  interceptor  threat, 
development  of  optimum  ECM  formations  for  causing  a threat  radar  to  break 
lock,  determination  of  radar  detection  and  acquisition  ranges  against  new  target 
complexes,  and  determination  of  optimum  procedures  for  visual  detection  of  low 
altitude  intruders.  Broad  characteristics  of  this  type  of  test  activity  which  influence 
test  planning  and  development  of  test  objectives  include: 

a.  Test  requirements  usually  originate  at  the  headquarters  of  an  Operating 
Command,  possibly  upon  the  recommendation  of  an  operational  test  unit  or  a 
combat  wing. 

b.  Tost  directions  are  transmitted  to  operational  tost  units  by  means  of  a Test 
Order  or  Test  Plan  prepared  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Operating  Command 
involvod. 

c.  Direct  involvement  in  testing  by  AFSC,  AFLC,  and  ATC  or  other  Supporting 
Commands  is  not  likely;  however,  test  results  might  indicate  now  equipment, 
maintenance  and  logistic  support,  or  training  needs  which  are  reported  and 
communicated  through  normal  Command  or  requirements  channels. 
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cl.  DKARC  procedures  are  not  applicable. 

e.  Test  objectives  are  normally  limited  to  the  specific  area  of  investigation  and 
do  not  address  logistical  and  support  aspects  except,  possibly,  specialized 
crew  training. 

f*  Findings  and  I’ecommendations  which  would  lead  to  adoption  of  new  tactics, 
techniques,  and  operational  applications  are  approved  at  Operating  Command 
headquarters  unless  implementation  involves  HQ  USAF  controlled  resources. 

g.  A valid  requirement  for  an  introduction  team  may  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  a new  tactic,  technique,  or  operational  application  to  combat 
units  and  for  obtaining  data  on  problems  involved  during  introduction  and 
crew  qualification. 

h.  A data  base  for  planning  purposes  will  exist  which  includes  test  reports 
associated  with  acquisition  of  the  equipment  involved,  training  and  combat 
reports,  intelligence  reports,  and  reports  of  similar  tests  and  investigations. 

9.  PROCEDURES  FOR  DEVELOPING  OPERATIONAL  TEST  OBJECTIVES 

Many  of  the  test  objectives  in  current  regulations  and  directives  are  stated  in  terms 
of  broad  guidelines  such  as  "determination  of  operational  effectiveness  and  suitability.  " 
A logical  method  is  needed  for  translating  thesf  broad  guidelines  into  critical  questions 
and  issues,  and  test  objectives  which  are  appropriate  for  system  advocacy,  test 
planning  and  test  design  purposes.  A successful  approach  to  this  problem  used  by  both 
Air  Force  and  Army  OT&E  agencies  is  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  operational 
mission  structure  in  which  the  system,  item  of  equipment,  or  tactic  /technique  will  be 
employed,  and  to  examine  the  premission,  mission,  and  postmission  casks  and  subtasks 
involved  in  mission  support  and  execution.  Each  task  is  then  examined  in  terms  of 
factors  which  influence  how  and  under  what  conditions  the  task  will  be  performed.  This 
pi'ocedure  will  not  necessarily  identify  all  the  test  objectives  during  coordination  and 
approval;  however,  it  does  provide  a rational  approach  for  stating  questions  and  issues, 
and  test  objectives  as  they  relate  to  essential  operational  mission  accomplishment. 
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j.'or  example,  the  operational  mission  structure,  tasks,  and  mission  factors  which 
have  been  found  useful  for  tactical  air  operations  are  listed  below: 


Tactical  Operations  Structure 


Counter  Air 
Interdiction 
Close  Air  Support 
Fire  Suppression 
Combat  Air  Patrol 
Electronic  Warfare 
Reconnaissance 


Search  and  Rescue 
Refueling 

Forward  Air  Control 
Special  Air  Warfare 
Battlefield  Illumination 
Airlift 

Command  and  Control 


Operations  Tasks 
Premission 


Planning  system  check-out  and  status  reporting 

Scheduling,  loading  and  arming 

Briefing 

vScheduled  maintenance 
Unscheduled  maintenance 


Mission 

Aircrew  equipment  preflight  and  postflight  checks 
Take-off  (or  launch) 

Climb- out 

Navigation/cruise 

Refuel 

Search 

Acquisition 

Identification 

Evaluation  and  assignment 

Conversion 

Tracking- 

Ordnance  or  stores  delivery 
Return  to  base 
Countermeasures 


Postmission 

Debriefing 
Damage  assessment 
Scheduled  maintenance 
Unscheduled  maintenance 
Operations  analysis 
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Operations  Factors  (which  affect  performance  of  operations  tasks) 

P re -takeoff  and  post-landing 
Operations 

Personnel  in  terms  of  numbers,  experience,  etc. 

Training- 

Support  equipment  such  as  simulators,  technical  data,  etc. 

Supply 

Intelligence 

Facilities  in  terms  of  space,  layout,  etc. 

Maintenance  and  Armament 

Personnel  in  terms  of  numbers,  experience,  etc. 

Training 

Support  equipment  such  as  AGE,  common  test  equipment,  technical 
data,  etc. 

Supply 

Facilities  in  terms  of  space,  layout,  etc. 

Climatic  environment 

Environment 

Target 

Weather  & climate,  includes  temperature,  humidity,  etc. 

Enemy  defenses,  countermeasures,  etc. 

Aircrew 

Human  factors 

Aids  such  as  maps,  pads,  slide  rules,  charts,  escape  kits,  etc. 

Airborne  Components 

Sensors  such  as  visual,  radar,  IK,  etc. 

Communications  such  as  voice,  data  link,  etc. 

Computer  such  as  air  data,  weapons  release,  etc. 

Armament  or  weapon  auxiliaries 

Navigation  such  as  loran,  TACAN,  inertial,  etc. 

Flight  control 

Airborne 

Propulsion 

Ground  and  Airborne  Command  and  Conti’ol  Components 

Sensors  such  as  visual,  radar,  IK,  etc. 

Communications  such  as  voice,  data  link,  etc. 
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Mission  tasks  and  factors  can  be  matched  as  appropriate  to  system,  equipment,  tactic, 
or  technique  under  consideration  and  how  they  are  related  to  the  flow  of  mission  events. 

Based  on  examination  of  the  tasks  and  factors  involved,  critical  questions  and  issues 
which  should  be  answered  by  OT&E  and  the  test  objectives  necessary  to  find  these 
answers  can  be  developed  in  general  terms  during  preliminary  planning  and,  later,  in 
the  specific  terms  required  in  detailed  planning,  Test  Plan  preparation  and  test  design. 

Steps  in  the  Development  of  Objectives 

The  first  step  is  to  develop  a clear  definition  of  the  purpose  of  the  OT&E.  It  will 
normally  fall  into  one  of  three  general  types:  (1)  OT&E  of  a major  weapon  system, 
supporting  system  or  item  of  equipment,  (2)  an  OT&E  devised  to  solve  an  operational 
problem,  or  (3)  a mission  enhancement  OT&E  designed  to  explore  and  examine  a new 
application  of  an  existing  or  modified  system.  The  statement  of  purpose  is  the  basis 
for  the  general  test  objective (s)  and  for  all  detailed  objectives. 


The  second  step  is  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  mission  structure  involved  in  the  OT&E. 
This  constitutes  a top  level  structure  of  the  scenario  with  identification  of  the  players, 
and  general  description  of  the  conditions  of  the  OT&E.  An  ordered  approach  to  test 
progression  is  structured  to  derive  an  overall  concept  of  test  and  provide  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  scope  of  test. 

The  third  step  is  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  purpose  and  general  test  objective(s) 
and  to  divide  the  purpose  into  two  categories:  (1)  mission,  and  (2)  support.  The  mission 
oriented  parts  will  be  derived  from  the  mission  analysis,  related  operations  structure, 
and  operations  factors.  The  support  parts  will  be  derived  from  the  normal  support 
requirements  related  to  the  mission  analysis,  augmented  by  the  unique  support  char- 
acteristics of  the  OT&E.  Specialized  assistance  is  l’ecommended  in  those  unique  areas 
of  logistics,  training,  advanced  technologies  and  new  applications. 

The  fourth  step  identifies  detailed  objectives  derived  from  the  prior  analysis.  Detailed 
objectives  identified  must  relate  to  tire  general  objective(s)  and  to  each  other.  Areas 
of  duplication  in  detailed  objectives  should  lie  reduced  to  a minimum  and  each  set 
assigned  a priority. 
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The  fifth  step  is  constraining  the  objectives  to  realistic  dimensions.  The  objectives 
developed  are  to  this  point  relatively  unconstrained  by  practical  economic  and  time 
limitations.  Ideally,  this  is  the  way  it  should  be.  However,  time  and  economics  are 
real  world  conditions  and  form  the  boundaries  within  which  the  ideal  objectives  must  be 
fulfilled.  The  best  method  used  for  constraining  objectives  is  judgment.  You  can 
employ  two  screening  processes:  (1)  a top  level  screening  which  identifies  each 
objective  as  primary  or  secondary,  and  (2)  a screening  process  for  each  set  of  objec- 
tives which  established  a confidence  level  and  sample  size  for  each  set  of  test  con- 
ditions involved  in  satisfying  the  objective.  From  this  a first  cut  of  the  actual  scope 
of  effort  is  established  and  trade-offs  can  be  conducted  to  determine  which  objectives 
survive  and  those  which  are  labeled  "nice-to-have". 

After  having  developed  a list  of  test  objectives  for  a particular  OT&E  which  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  applicable  regulation  and  directives,  answers  critical  questions 
and  issues,  is  consistent  with  data  base  requirements,  and  has  survived  coordination 
procedures,  the  test  planner  should  still  conduct  a careful  review  of  the  objectives 
before  issuing  a directive  or  preparing  a Test  Plan. 


CHECKLIST.  FOR  FORMULATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIVES 


1.  Are  all  critical  questions  and  issues  translated  into  test  objectives? 

2.  What  are  the  primary  and  what  are  the  secondary  test  objectives  ? Can  any  of 

the  secondary  objectives  be  satisfied  as  by-products  of  the  primary  objective 
or  through  add-on  data  collection  operations  performed  on  a non-interference 
basis  ? .. 

3.  nro  all  test  objectives  consistent  with  the  primary  purpose  for  conducting 
the  OT&E  ? 

4.  What  objectives  should  receive  primary  consideration  during  IOT&E  and 
which  ones  can  be  deferred  until  OT&E  ? 

5.  In  system  acquisition  OT&Es  are  the  critical  questions  and  issues  in  the  DCP, 
lest  objectives  in  the  PMD  or  OT&E  Test  Directive,  test  objectives,  in  the 
PMD,  test  objectives  in  the  Test  Order,  and  detailed  test  objectives  developed 
for  the  Test  Plan  all  consistent? 

(>.  Which  lest  objectives  can  bo  satisfied  by  evaluation  and  which  can  be  satisfied 
only  by  test? 

7.  Are  the  objectives  realistic  in  terms  of  time,  cost,  and  resources?  What 
changes  can  be  made  and  still  satisfy  information  and  data  requirements  ? 

8.  Can  the  test  objectives  be  readily  converted  into  Measurements  of  Effective- 
ness? If  not,  which  test  objectives  should  be  revised? 

9.  Have  OT&E  requirements  for  Supporting  Commands  been  covered  in  such 
areas  as  maintenance,  logistics,  training,  communications,  and  communica- 
tions security? 

10.  Do  test  objectives  covei  area  of  interface  with  other  Air  Foi'ce  systems, 
and/or  systems  operated  by  other  Services  ? 
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11 . Are  the  test  objectives  consistent  with  OT&Es  of  similar  equipment  so  that 
the  data  and  information  obtained  will  readily  fit  into  the  existing  data  base? 

12.  Do  test  objectives  cover  all  of  the  information  and  data  needs  in  controversial 
areas  ? 

13.  Are  objectives  consistent  with  existing  and/or  planned  tactics,  techniques, 
and  doctrine  ? 

14.  Do  test  objectives  reflect  Operating/Supporting  Command  inputs  ? 

15.  Do  test  objectives  cover  consideration  of  organizational  and  force  structure 
aspects  including  all  of  the  interfaces  involved? 

16.  Are  test  objectives  consistent  with  the  planned  mission  of  the  system?  Are 
secondary  missions  covered? 

17.  Do  test  objectives  cover  development  of  tactics  and  techniques  for  proper 
operational  employment? 

18.  Do  test  objectives  cover  information  and  data -needs  for  combat/operational 
introduction  teams  ? Are  test  and  evaluation  objectives  for  the  combat/ 
operational  introduction  test  and  evaluation  phase  included?  Are  there  any 
unique  support  aspects  which  should  be  covered  by  the  test  objectives  ? Has 
coverage  of  environmental  aspects  been  covered?  Are  cost  data  requirements 
covered?  Are  mobility /transportability  aspects  covered? 

19.  Can  the  tost  objectives  be  broken  down  into  sub-sets  to  the  point  where  the 
last  level  is  sufficiently  simple  to  be  considered  a data  requirement?  Is  each 
simple  enough  that  it  can  be  answered  in  a clear  manner  by  a measured  value 
or  a simple  one  word  answer  or  checkmark  on  a questionnaire? 

20.  Are  the  objectives  oriented  to  operational  missions  as  opposed  to  system 
performance  per  se  (a  DT&E  Objective)? 
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Chapter  5 


SELECTION  OF  AN  APPLICABLE  TEST  CONCEPT 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  an  OT&E  program  it  may  be  necessary  to 
conduct  a tradeoff  study  to  determine  the  best  test  concept  or  approach  to  be  used  on 
the  program.  This  best  approach  is  invariably  closely  allied  to  available  resources. 
There  is  an  ever  present  need  to  be  alert  to  the  possibilities  of  reducing  the  magnitude 
of  the  OT&E  effort  in  order  to  keep  within  the  resources  available  and  the  time 
allowed.  The  first  use  of  the  tradeoff  study  may  come  very  early  in  the  cycle  when 
higher  echelons  consider  the  need  and  advisability  of  subjecting  the  test  item  to  a 
Joint  Test,  or  employing  it  in  a large  scale  exercise  or  perhaps  conducting  a simulated 
operation  with  multiple  test  items  in  order  to  more  realistically  represent  the  actual 
tactics  of  employment.  Another  use  of  the  tradeoff  study  may  occur  later  in  the  pro- 
gram and  at  lower  echelons  to  determine  the  best  option  from  one  of  a more  limited 
span  of  choices.  In  both  cases  the  basic  principles  used  in  the  tradeoff  studies  are 
the  same.  Therefore,  for  simplicity  and  brevity,  the  tradeoff  study  will  be  described 

as  a standardized  process  covering  a wide  range  of  application  rather  than  two  pro- 

\ 

cesses  in  different  time  frames  each  addressing  a smaller  range  oi  candidates. 

The  first  step  in  the  tradeoff  study  process  is  to  develop  a set  of  test  concepts  that 
are  suitable  candidates  for  the  OT&E  under  consideration.  The  set  should  be  arranged 
in  a logically  graduated  sequence  from  the  simplest  candidate  to  the  most  complex. 

2.  TEST  CONCEPTS 

A list  of  hypothetical  test  concepts  is  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Evaluation  only  (no  physical  testing).  This  candidate  makes  use  of  existing  data  com- 
piled from  available  sources.  Data  included  may  be  from  previous  operational  tests, 
development  tests,  contractor  data,  data  from  other  Sen1  ices,  or  even  data  from  similar 
enemy  systems  if  available.  Theoretical  analyses  may  be  considered  if  they  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  other  data  were  not  available.  Some  obvious  advantages 
for  this  candidate  are  that  it  can  normally  be  accomplished  in  a relatively  short  time 
with  a few  people  and  at  slight  cost.  However,  some  clear  disadvantages  also  exist. 
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The  quality  and  limitations  on  the  "borrowed"  data  are  seldom  as  well  defined  as  is 
desirable,  hence  misapplication  or1  over  extension  of  the  data  is  generally  a matter  of 
concern.  The  results  of  the  evaluation  may  lack  realism  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
specific  hardware  test  item,  specific  operational  personnel,  and  the  operational  en- 
vironment. All  these  dangers  can  be  reduced  by  careful  examination  of  all  the  data  and 
accepting  for  the  evaluation  only  the  most  applicable. 

Simulation.  This  candidate  also  avoids  physical  testing  with  the  attendant  advantages 
of  reduced  time,  limited  personnel  requirements,  and  moderate  cost  (particularly  if  an 
existing  model  can  be  used  for  the  simulation).  If  a model  must  be  devised  and  perhaps 
a computer  program  written  some  of  these  advantages  may  shrink  or  even  disappear 
entirely.  Other  advantages  are  the  wide  range  of  test  conditions  that  may  be  explored, 
and  the  ability  to  simulate  future  conditions  or  environments  that  are  presently  beyond 
the  state  of  the  art  to  physically  represent.  Disadvantages  include  the  constant  concern 
over  simplifying  assumptions  and  idealizations  that  may  be  unrealistic,  and  the  need  for 
validation  of  the  model  over  the  range  of  variables  with  which  it  will  be  used. 

All  of  the  remaining  candidates  include  physical  testing  to  various  degrees  of  complex- 
ity. 

One  form  of  practical  simulation  is  the  "dry  run"  i.e.  test  firing  runs  without 
ammunition  release. 

Targets  of  Opportunity.  This  type  of  test,  for  example,  may  be  applicable  to  communi- 
cations/electronics hardware.  In  the  case  of  a surveillance  radar  the  test  item  may  be 
operated  in  an  area  containing  high  density  civilian  air  traffic.  A wide  variety  of  target 
sizes,  ranges,  altitudes,  speeds,  and  aspects  may  be  investigated  without  the  cost  of 
providing  scheduled  targets. 

Scheduled  Targets.  By  using  the  radar  test  example,  more  specific  data  on  the  radar 
may  be  obtained  by  providing  scheduled  targets  of  the  type  expected  to  be  tracked  in 
operational  use.  These  targets  can  be  programmed  and  controlled  in  realistic  flight 
profiles  and  more  comprehensive  and  critical  data  (such  as  probability  of  detection) 
obtained  with  realistic  ojjcrator  and  maintenance  personnel  Hup|x>rtlw  the  system. 
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Live  Ordnance.  In  the  case  of  aircraft  tests  the  next  step  may  be  the  use  of  live  ord- 
nance with  the  increased  scope  of  using  different  tactics  for  the  ordnance  delivery. 

T 

Interlacing  equipment.  All  of  the  previous  tests  treated  with  a single  test  item  without 
interfacing  equipment.  In  tests  of  interoperability,  interfacing  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  responses  to  the  test  objective.  The  complexity  of  the  test  increases 
accordingly  with  increased  time,  personnel,  and  costs. 

Multiple  Test  Items.  In  tests  involving  tactics  and  tactical  formations  several  test 

' * 

items  may  need  to  be  operated  simultaneously  with  the  associated  ever  increasing  costs. 

' i 

Two-Sided  Tests.  These  tests  contain  an  adversary  component  and  as  a result  are 
frequently  confused  with  Joint  Tests.  An  airborne  radar  system  may  be. tested  to  de- 
termine how  well  it  supports  a penetration  mission  in  the  presence  of  enemy  electronic 
countermeasures.  If  both  the  airborne  radar  and  the  simulated  enemy  jammers  are 

under  control  of  the  Air  Force  no  other  Service  is  required.  If,  however,  an  Air  Force 

, > 

aircraft  is  tested  to  determine  how  well  it  can  accomplish  ordnance  delivery  in  the 

*» 

presence  of  simulated  enemy  ground  based  anti-aircraft  fire  provided  by  the  Army,  the 

* i 

test  will  become  a Joint  Test.  Two-sided  tests  (although  more  realistic)  increase  in 
effort,  cost,  and  time  because  of  their  increased  complexity  and  their  need  for  more/ 
stringent  safety  measures  to  protect  the  players  and  test  support  forces. 

» 

Joint  Tests.  These  tests  involve  the  commitment  of  equipment  and  personnel  of  more 

l, 

than  one  Service.  Generally,  the  adversely  role  is  present.  The  increased  realism 
is  a clear  advantage.  They  may  suffer  from  the  same  disadvantages  as  two-sided. tests 
in  addition  to  the  added  difficulty  of  working  into  the  separate  and  parallel  chain  of 
command  of  the  other  Service. 

Exercise.  Items  undergoing  OT&E  may  be  inserted  into  a large  scale  exercise  to  take 
advantage  of  the  realistic  operational  environment  and  the  availability  of  targets.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  training  and  as  such  a "no-interfevence  posture"  of  the 
OT&K  must  be  maintained.  This  frequently  results  in  less  instrumentation  (and’thus 
less  data)  than  the  USAF  would  like.  Also,  the  OT&E  personnel  have  much  less’control 
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over  events  which  again  may  result  in  less  data  (if  missions  cannot  be  delayed  when  the 
test  item  js  malfunctioning).  The  cost  of  participating  in  the  training  exercise  may  be 
modest,  but  since  the  volume  of  resulting  data  is  limited,  the  cost  per  data  element  may 
be  much  higher  than  for  other  candidates. 

This  representative  list  of  test  concept  candidates  can  be  increased  or  altered  as  the 
test  item  .type  and  the  objectives  of  the  test  vary. 

3.  CRITERIA  FOR  DECISION 

Against  this  spectrum  of  candidates  must  be  considered  the  criteria  that  influence  the  de- 
cision making  process.  The  criteria  are  those  major  considerations  that  form  con- 
straints or  describe  characteristics  that  are  of  primary  concern  to  the  tester. 

Availability  of  Time.  Seldom  can  a test  be  conducted  on  a leisurely  basis.  The  test  is 
generally  only  a portion  of  a much  larger  problem  or  an  acquisition  program  whicl.  has 
a firm  schedule  that  is  interlocked  with  the  developer's  schedule,  with  user's  require- 
ments, and  with  higher  echelon  budgets.  Within  these  limits  the  OT&E  must  be  accom- 
plished. The  various  test  concepts  require  different  lead  times  to  arrange  and  different 
execution  times. 

Availability  of  the  Range.  Range  schedules  can,  at  times,  become  overloaded.  Keen 
competition  will  exist  for  any  openings  that  do  appear.  Therefore,  tests  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  minimum  range  time  arc  very  attractive.  In  view  of  range  costs 
this  is  always  a good  idea  in  any  case. 

Availability  of  Personnel.  Personnel  are  required  to  operate  and  maintain  the  test 
Item,  as  well  as  to  provide  other  support.  Quite  apart  from  the  cost  of  these  personnel 
is  the  problem  of  obtaining  their  efforts  for  the  period  required.  Obviously  the  greater 
the  number  (and  complexity)  of  pieces  of  equipment  involved  in  the  test  and  the  longer 
the  test  period  extends  the  le?  the  likelihood  of  being  able  to  obtain  and  retain  their 
service  when  desired. 

i 

Availability  of  Equipment.  There  is  generally  an  acute  shortage  of  the  amount  of  equip- 
ment needed  to  perform  OT&E.  IOT&E  is  a particularly  difficult  case  with  perhaps 
only  one  or  two  test  items  in  existence.  The  situation  gets  even  more  critical  in  a 
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combined  DT&E/IOT&E  with  one  test  item  serving  both  the  developing  command  and  the 
operating  command.  Tests  with  interfacing  equipment  and  test  with  multiple  test  items 
also  may  pose  difficulties. 

Risk.  The  risk  associated  with  accomplishing  the  test  on  time  and  with  good  results 
varies  with  the  test  concept.  The  simple,  smaller  tests  normally  get  higher  grades  on 
this  criterion  than  do  the  longer  more  complex  tests. 

Data  Quality  and  Quantity.  This  criterion  is  interesting  in  that  it  changes  in  an  irregu- 
lar way  across  the  spectrum  of  test  concepts.  The  grade  may  be  low  on  both  ends  of 
the  spectrum.  In  an  evaluation  (without  physical  test)  use  must  be  made  of  whatever 
data  is  in  existence.  This  invariably  results  in  less  quality  and  quantity  than  is  de- 
sired. Similarly,  the  exercise  provides  limited  quantity  and  quality  because  of  non- 
interference with  the  training  mission.  The  simulation  rates  higher  than  the  evaluation 
because  of  the  laige  quantity  of  data  that  can  be  obtain  -ven  though  the  realism  of 
the  data  may  be  limited. 

Cost.  This  crucial  criterion  is  often  difficult  to  apply  because  of  the  general  lack  of 
detailed  cost  related  information  on  OT&E.  Perhaps  the  most  reliable  approach  to 
examining  the  costs  of  any  test  concept  is  to  consider  the  entire  range  of  elements  that 
make  up  OT&E  costs  and  then  examine  any  cost  increments  that  are  related  to  the  test 
concept.  The  OT&E  cost  may  be  divided  into  the  following  separate  elements:  pre-test 
activities  (planning,  simulation  and  modeling),  the  test  item,  the  use  of  a test  platform 
(aircraft),  the  use  of  the  test  location  (test  range),  pei’sonnel  (both  military  and 
civilian),  targets  and  threat  simulation,  special  purpose  instrumentation  and  support 
equipment,  post-test  activities  (data  processing,  data  analysis,  report  preparation) 
and  contingencies.  In  general,  it  appears  that  all  of  these  costs  increase  as  the  test 
concept  increases  in  size  and  complexity.  In  the  absence  of  recorded  data  for  these 
cost  elements  (and  much  will  be  absent)  personal  contact  should  be  made  with  Test 
Directors  on  current  or  previous  tests  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  From 
the  examination  of  the  cost  increments,  relative  cost  comparisons  can  be  obtained  for 
the  spectrum  of  test  concepts. 
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4.  TRADEOFF  MATRIX 
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A sample  array  in  matrix  form  of  the  criteria  and  test  concepts  is  shown  in  Table  5-1. 
The  form  has  been  filled  v/ith  a hypothetical  qualitative  rating  for  each  test  concept  for 
each  criterion.  (These  ratings  can  be  argued  with,  but  that  is  of  little  importance  in 
this  example  of  methodology. ) Any  test  concept  that  has  all  high  ratings  is  a very 
attractive  one  (such  as  targets  of  opportunity  in  Table  5-1).  In  the  squares  where 
a low  rating  appears,  it  may  be  necessary  to  get  a rough  quantitative  measure  to  insure 
that  the  candidate  is  not  eliminated  from  consideration  by  being  below  the  threshold  of 
available  funds  or  whatever  other  resource  is  being  considered. 

In  the  real  case  the  mat vix  structure  will  be  modified  by  the  type  of  system  being 
tested,  the  objectives  < -f  the  test,  and  the  importance  of  the  criteria  related  to  the 
specific  conditions  of  the  test. 

An  overall  review  of  the  ratings  may  permit  one  candidate  to  be  selected.  If  a single 
candidate  cannot  be  selected  the  review  will  help  in  the  elimination  of  candidates  that 
are  not  good  choices.  A more  detailed  investigation  can  then  be  made  to  arrive  at  the 
single  choice. 


TABLE  5-1.  TRADEOFF  MATRIX 

Test  Concepts 


Criteria 

Kvnl. 

Only 

Simulation 

Targets 

of 

Opportunity 

Scheduled 

Targets 

Live 

Ord. 

Inter- 

lacing 

Kqolp. 

Multiple 

Test 

Hems 

Two- 

Sided 

Test 

Joint 

Test 

Kxcrclse 

Availability  of  Time 

II  li!b 

With 

High 

Med 

Med 

Med 

Med 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Availability  of  Itarge 

NA 

NA 

NA 

High 

Low 

Med 

Med 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Availability  of  Personnel 

High 

lllKl> 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

Mvd 

Med 

Med 

Availability  of  K(|til|>ment 
Test  Items  t><  Support 

High 

II  iKb  . 

II  l«h 

High 

High 

Med 

Mill 

Low 

1.0  V. 

Low 

Itisb 

II  ilfb 

High 

High 

Med 

Med 

Miul 

Meil 

Med 

Mill 

Mwl 

Data  Quality  & Quantity 

l.mv 

Mill 

High 

Med 

High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

Low 

Cost 

II  lull 

High 

High 

Mial 

Med 

l.mv 

1,0  vv 

lajw 

Low 

Low 
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Chapter  6 


MEASURES  OF  EFFECTIVENESS 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Within  the  Air  Force  and  the  vest  of  the  DOD,  there  exists  many  different  ways  in 
which  the  term  Measures  of  Effectiveness  (MOE's)  is  used.  This  is  because 
the  term  "MOE"  has  not  been  defined.  MOE's  are  used  to  mean  any  attribute  of 
a system  such  as  power  output  of  a transmitter  or  the  cost  of  executing  a specific  mis- 
sion with  the  s.vstem,  MOE’s  are  also  used  to  mean  how  well  a system  accomplishes 
missions.  MOE's  even  include  any  evaluation  of  the  system  such  as  "I  like  it.  " Whatever 
way  the  term  is  used,  the  MOE's  are  seldom,  if  ever,  defined  in  such  a way  that  the 
reader  knows  exactly  what  is  being  measured.  Further  confusion  is  generated 
because  many  common  terms  {such  as  CEP)  have  no  standard  definition  and  the 
tester  uses  defined  terms  (such  as  mission  or  system)  to  mean  things  different  than  ' 
the  approved  DOD  definitions.  To  further  compound  the  problem,  test  objectives  for 
similar  systems  with  the  same  mission  are  not  standardized. 

This  lack  of  standardization  leads  to  disadvantages  in  the  present  application  of 
MOE's.  There  is  difficulty  in  communicating  between  decision  levels  (tester,  Com- 
mand 1IQ,  AFHQ,  DDR&E,  SEC  DEF  and  Congress)  since  often  there  is  no  way  for  any 
decision  maker  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  used.  The  main  reason 
for  having  MOE's  is  to  aid  management  in  malting  decisions;  therefore  this 
communication  difficulty  needs  correcting.  Confusion  is  further  increased  by  having 
many  MOE's  for  a given  type  system  for  a single  specific  mission.  While  these  MOE's 
may  at  limes  be  somewhat  similar,  it.  is  seldom  i>ossibie  to  go  from  one  to  the  other 
without  more  information.  This  information  is  often  lacking. 

Another  problem  caused  by  the  lack  of  standard  definitions  and  information,  is  the 
inability  to  use  data  from  one  test  for  other  tests.  This  leads  to  duplication 
in  testing  and  extra  expenditures  of  resources.  With  standardization,  the  effect  of 
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modifications  will  be  easier  to  detect.  The  resulting  improvement  or  degradation  in 
the  system's  operation  is  easier  to  determine  (that  is,  takes  less  data)  if  the  sameMOE  is 
used  throughout  the  system's  life  cycle. 

Unless  it  is  quite  clear  what  was  measured,  the  implications  of  the  results  of  a test  can 
easily  be  misunderstood.  Also,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  compare  a new  system  with 
an  old  one  when  different  or  undefined  MOE's  are  being  used.  When  the  quality  of  the 
data  gathered  is  not  changing  rapidly,  using  standard  MOE's  for  old  and  new 
systems  will  make  it  easier  to  compare  them  as  long  as  the  test  conditions  are 
essentially  the  same. 

The  main  advantage  of  not  changing  the  present  situation  in  MOE's  is  that  no  one  would 
have  to  change  his  modi  operandi. 

The  least  change  to  the  present  situation  in  MOE's  would  result  from  1)  a requirement 
that  all  terms  and  measures  be  defined  and  2)  many  different  MOE's  still  be  retained  for  a 
system  for  a single  specific  mission.  With  these  changes,  communications  would  im- 
prove and  there  would  be  some  decrease  in  the  duplication  of  testing.  However,  these 
advantages  would  not  be  optimized.  The  rest  of  the  disadvantages  mentioned  above, 
would  remain. 

The  MOE's  scheme  being  proposed  goes  one  step  further.  Not  only  are  defined  standard 
terms  to  be  used,  but  there  will  be  only  one  MOE  for  a system  for  each  specified 
scenario.  The  conditions  under  which  the  system  is  to  be  tested  will  be  defined.  The 
MOE  will  address  the  operational  characteristics  of  the  system  at  the  user  level. 

That  is,  the  MOE  addresses  mission  success,  not  higher  level  successes  such  as  out- 
come of  the  battle  or  the  war.  ‘Using  MOE's  in  this  manner  would  give  the  best  com- 
munications betu'eeri  decision  levels.  The  different  dediaion  levels  can  assign  their 

f '.<• 

own  weights  to  different  aspects  of  the  system  as  are  appropriate  to  them  and  know 
what  and  how  they  are  weighting.  Date  from  one  test  can  be  easily  used  on,  or  com- 
bined with,  another  as  appropriate.  The  applicability  of  the  data  is  easy  to  ascertain. 
Improvements  or  degradations  to  a system  due  to  modifications  can  be  determined  more 
easily  than  atpresent.  This  is  even  more  true  since  much  of  the  data  can  be  easily  obtained 
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during  normal  oix  rational  use*.  This  FOT&E  data  can  then  be  used  as  a base  line 
against  which  the  modified  system  is  to  bo  compared.  These  advantages  (combining 
data  and  easily  noticed  changes)  result  in  the  greatest  saving  in  resources  of  all  the 
MOK's  schemes  considered  since  testing,  and  duplication  in  testing  are  minimized. 

The  scheme  lor  MOK's  being  proposed  is  the  one  with  which  new  testers  can  most 
easily  become  lamiliar.  '1  Ins  results  from  the  ready  availability  of  the  meaning  of 
terms  and  tin*  overall  logical  approach  to  MOK's.  It  will  be  possible  to  make  direct  com- 
parisons between  old  and  new  systems  when  such  comparisons  are  appropriate.  That 
is,  when  the  scenarios  are  tin  .same.  The  standard  MOK's  will  make  the  meaning  of 
test  objectives  clear  to  the  tester  as  well  as  decision  makers.  The  disadvantage  of 
standardizing  MOK’s  is  that  changes  would  be  required  from  the  way  things  are  presently  done. 

Since  MOK's,  as  the  term  states,  are  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a system, 
the  MOK's  used  will  be  addressing  system  effectiveness  at  the  user  level.  At  higher 
levels,  other  considerations  besides  MOK's  are  used  to  make  management  decisions. 

These  other  considerations  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  life  cycle  cost,  urgency  of 
the  need,  priorities  and  politics.  Thus  MOK's  are  one  in  a series  of  factors  going  into 
the  final  decision  process. 

Before  defining  what  will  be  meant  by  MOK's,  several  other  terms  must  be  defined. 

While  many  of  the  definitions  to  be  given  are  taken  directly  from  Mil -Standards,  it  is 
important  to  include  them  here  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  of  what  is 
being  said.  Up  to  tliis  point  in  the  discussion  of  MOK's,  it  has  made  little  difference 
if  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  used  was  clear  or  not.  Henceforth,  clarity  is  essen- 
tial. 

Mil-Std  -100  (UKAF)  defines  a "system"  in  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  used  in  further 
discussions  concerning  MOK's.  It  says,  "A  system  is  a composite  of  equipment,  skills, 
and  techniques  capable  of  performing  and/or  supporting  an  operational  role.  A com- 
plete system  includes  all  equipment,  related  facilities,  material,  software,  services, 
and  personnel  required  for  its  operation  and  supjxnT  to  the  degree  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered a self-sufficient  unit  in  its  intended  operational  environment." 
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Another  term  that  will  be  used  often  is  "mission'1. . AFM  11-1,  Volume  i defines. mis- 
sion as  "the  task,  logctlicr  with  the  purpose,  which  clearly  indicates  the  action  to  be 
taken  and  the  reason  therefore." 

Before  a measure  can  be  defined,  the  property  being  measured  must  be  defined.  There- 
fore, before  Measure  of  effectiveness  can  be  defined,  the  meaning  of  effectiveness  (a 
property)  must  be  agreed  upon.  Also,  what  it  is  that  has  this  measurable  property 
must  be  defined.  GT&E  is  the  area  of  concern,  therefore  it  is  a system  that  possesses 
some  level  of  effectiveness  which  is  to  be  determined.  The  definition  of  "system"  is 
given  above.  Mil-Std  499  (USAF)  defines  system  effectiveness  as  follows: 

"System,  effectiveness  is  a meas.ure  of  the  degree  to  which  a system  achieves  a set 
of  specific  mission  requirements.  It  is  a function  of  availability,  dependability, 
and  capability. " 

Now  three  more  terms  must  be  defined,  namely  "availability",  "dependability",  and 
"capability".  Mil-Std  499  fUSAF)  refers  to  Mil-Std  721B  for  these  definitions.  The 
latter  defines  "availability"  as: 

"A  measure  of  the  degree  to  which  an  item  is  in  the  operable  and  committable 
state  at  the  start  of  the  mission,  when  the  mission  is  called  for  at  an  unknown 
(random)  point  in  time. " 

It  also  defines  "dependability"  as: 

"A  measure  of  the  item  (sic)  operating  condition  at  one  or  more  points  during  the 
mission,  including  the  effects  of  Reliability,  Maintainability  and  Survivability, 
given  the  item  condition(s)  at  the  start  of  the  mission.  It  may  be  stated  as  the 
probability  that  an  item  will  (a)  enter  or  occupy  any  one  of  its  required  operational 
modes  during  a specified  mission,  (b)  perform  the  functions  associated  with  these 
operational  modes. " 

And  finally,  "capability"  is  defined  as: 

"A  measure  of  the  ability  of  an  item  to  achieve  mission  objectives  given  the  con- 
ditions during  the  mission. " 
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Capab  ity  and  dependability  are  conditional  measures  as  their  definitions  say.  That  is, 
capability  requires  that  the  fact  of  dependability  be  given.  Similiarly,  dependability 
require*  that  availability  be  given.  The  problem  still  exists  of  deciding  on  the  scale  (units) 
to  be  used  tor  availability,  dependability  and  capability.  Since  Mil-Std  721B  states 
that  dependability  may  be  stated  as  a probability,  logically  it  is  desirable  to 
state  the  other  two  as  probabilities.  Hence,  Availability  (A)  is  the  probability  that  an 
item  is  m an  operable  and  eommittable  state  at  the  start  of  a mission  when  the  mission 
is  called  lor  at  an  unknown  (random)  point  in  time;  Dependability  (D)  is  the  probability 
that  an  item  will  (a)  enter  or  occupy  any  one  of  its  required  operational  modes  during 
a specified  mission,  (b)  perform  the  functions  associated  with  those  operational  modes 
given  the  item's  Availability;  and  Caoability  (C)  is  the  probability  that  an  item  will 
achieve  the  mission  objectives  given  the  Dependability.  Thus  D and  C arc  conditional 
probabilities  (see  Appendix  G).  When  capitalized,  Availability  (A),  Dependability  (D) 
and  Capability  (C)  mean  the  probabilities  as  defined  above.  With  these  definitions, 

A,  D,  and  C are  statistically  independent.  That  is,  if  an  item  is  said  to  be 
available  for  a mission,  its  dependability  can  be  addressed.  If  it  is  unavailable, 
no  information  about  its  dependability  .an  be  gathered.  Looked  at  from  another  point 
of  view , tlie  results  of  measuring  D given  A are  the  same  as  the  result  of  measuring  D 
with  no  statement  about  the  magnitude  of  A but  given  the  fact  the  item  was  available  for 
D to  be  measured. 

With  the  above  definitions,  it  follows  that  a Measure  of  Effectiveness  of  an  item  is  a 
parameter  which  evaluates  the  extent  of  the  adequacy  of  the  item  to  accomplish  an 
intended  mission  under  specific  conditions.  It  is  a function  of  Availability,  Depend- 
ability, and  Capability.  Thus  MOF's  are  expressed  as  probabilities  since  A,  D,  and 
C are  probabilities. 

There  are  certain  qualities  any  good  MOE  should  have: 

a.  The  MOE  should  be  sensitive  to  all  variables  affecting  the  item.  By  this  it  is 
meant  that  anything  that  affects  the  item's  effectiveness  should  appear  as  an  input  to 
the  MOE  is  some  fashion. 
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b.  The  MOE  should  be  precisely  defined.  This  prevents  decision  makers  and 
others  from  misunderstanding  the  implications  of  the  MOE. 

c.  The  MOE  should  not  l>c  overly  broad.  The  MOE  should  address  the  effective- 
ness of  the.  item  in  question  and  not  Include  other  items  not  relevant  to  the  issue. 
For  example,  a MOE  addressing  the  outcome  of  an  all  out  nuclear  engagement  is 
too  broad  to  evaluofo  a new  bomb/navigation  subsystem  for  strategic  bombers  even 
though  that  subsystem  may  affect  the  outcome  of  the  engagement. 

d.  The  MOE's,  as  well  as  their  input  measures  of  performance,  should  be 
mutually  exclusive.  This  prevents  one  aspect  of  the  item  from  being  counted 
several  times  and  weighting  the  MOE  heavily  for  this  aspect. 

e.  The  MOE  should  have  exhaustive  inputs.  This  assures  that  all  aspects  that 
can  affect  the  item's  effectiveness  are  included  in  the  inputs. 

f.  The  MOE  should  be  relevant  to  the  mission.  This  assures  that  the  proper 
effectiveness  is  being  measured. 

g.  The  MOE  should  have  inputs  that  are  relevant  to  the  design  issues.  This 
assures  that  the  issues  are  investigated. 

h.  The  MOE  should  be  expressed  in  terms  meaningful  to  the  decision  maker. 

Since  the  purpose  of  MOE's  is  to  aid  the  decision  maker,  it  is  important  to  have 
the  MOE's  meaningful  to  him. 

i.  The  MOE  should  have  inputs  that  are  measurable.  If  the  inputs  are  not 
measurable,  the  MOE  cannot  be  evaluated. 

j.  The  MOE  and  its  Inputs  should  be  quantifiable  it  at  all  possible.  Qualitative 
evaluations  should  be  used  only  for  aspects  that  cannot  be  measured.  This  Is 
almost  always  only  the  man-machine  Interface. 

In  the  discussions  that  follow,  the  proposed  MOE's,  measures  of  performance  (A,D,  and 
C),  and  the  data  elements  satisfy  all  of  the  above  qualities  of  good  MOE's. 
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Tor.'a  single  scenario,  the  teste"  will  make  measurements  fromwhichthedata  ele- 
ments can  be  derived.  The  data  elements  are  combined  to  give  A,  D,  arid  C.  Having 
these  numbers,  the  '.ester  obtains  the  MOK  for  that  seonarto  by  multiply In^'  A,  1',  anti 
C together.  Much  of  tire  data  used  to  calculate  A and  1)  are  already  being  taken  lor 
use  in  the  study,  of  the  logistics  support  for  the  test  item. 

There  is  no  intention  to  limit  the  tester  to  only  those  measurements  described  herein. 
If  he  chooses  to*  he  may  make  additional  measurements  or  analyses  as  he  sees  fit. 


2.  ASSUMPTIONS  AND  GROUND  RULES 


As  with  any  area  of  technical  endeavor,  certain  assumptions  or  ground  rules  must  be 
made  for  MOE's.  The  rationale  for  these  assumptions  and  the  assumptions  them- 
selves arc  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  put 
them  in  any  particular  order  of  importance. 

a.  Standard  MOE's  will  be  at  the  user  level.  Since  these  MOE’s  are  inputs  at 
all  decision  levels,  it  is  only  here  that  is  is  possible  to  start  standardizing.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  standardize  MOE's  at  some  other,  higher  level,  if  the  in- 
puts to  the  user  level  were  not  standardized.  Thus,  with  the  lowest  decision 
level  using  standard  MOE's,  it  is  easier  to  standardize  at  all  other  levels. 

b.  There  will  be  a separate  MOE  for  each  scenario  for  which  a system  has 

a mission  capacity.  If  the  MOE's  were  combined  into  some  grand  ensemble  MOE, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the  MOE  for  the  most  important  (or  most 
likely)  mission  from  the  least  important  (or  least  likely)  one.  Also,  the  impor- 
tance or  likelihood  of  a mission  is  time  dependent  whereas  the  MOE  should  be 
a constant  as  long  as  the  system  and  scenario  remain  constant. 

c.  The  mission  for  which  the  system  is  to  be  tested  must  be  defined  before  the 
measurement  is  made.  For  example,  the  effectiveness  of  an  aircraft  will  be 
different  for  an  air-to-air  engagement  than  for  an  air-to-ground  engagement. 

d.  The  scenario  must  be  explicitly  stated.  If  the  scenario  is  not  prescribed 
in  the  documentation  received  by  the  tester,  he  must  define  it.  The  scenario 
includes  the  following  information: 

(1) .  The  mission  to  be  executed 

(2) .  A complete  definition  of  the  system  whose  MOE  is  to  be  determined. 

(3) .  For  a test  of  one  system  against  a second  system  (i.e. , a two- 
sided  test)  a complete  definition  of  the  second  side  system  including 
such  things  as  target  aspect  angle  for  radar  systems. 

(4) .  The  tactics  to  be  used  in  the  test.  This  includes  the  second  side's  tactics. 

(5) .  The  type  and  number  of  personnel  to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the 

system. 
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(0).  The  level  and  type  of  training  of  the  personnel  in  the  operation  of  the 
system. 

(7).  The  level  of  the  engagement.  For  example,  one-on-one  or  N-on-M  where 
N and  M are  integers. 

(H).  The  use  rate.  For  example,  for  an  aircraft  it  might  be  one  sortie 
a day  or  a maximum  sortie  rate. 

(9).  The  sequence  of  events  in  the  mission  profile.  For  an  aircraft,  this 
would  be  flight  profile. 

e.  The  detail  of  the  tester's  data  elements  should  stop  before  the  subassembly 
level.  This  prevents  having  to  change  data  elements  for  a given  type  subassembly 
whenever  the  designs  are  different.  Subassembly,  £.3  used  here,  means  (per 
MIL-STD-28GA): 

"Two  or  more  parts  which  form  a portion  of  an  assembly  or  a unit 
replaceable  as  a whole,  but  having  a part  or  parts  which  are  indi- 
vidually replaceable.  (Examples:  Gun  mount  stand,  window  recoil 
mechanism,  floating  piston,  telephone  diai,  IF  strip,  mounting 
board  with  mounted  parts,  power  shovel  dipper  stick./' 

The  data  elements  for  Availability  and  Dependability  will  be  based  on  Technical 
Order  (T.O.)  checklists  whenever  possible. 

f.  All  quantifiable  data  elements  and  measures  of  performance  (A,  D,  and 
and  C)  are  to  be  stated  and  measured  as  probabilities.  This  facilitates  joining 
the  measurements  mathematically  and  giving  them  a physical  interpretation 
individually  as  well  as  waen  combined.  Since  the  probabilities  (data  elements) 
are  either  independent  or  conditional,  their  product  has  the  same  meaning  and 
value  as  obtained  by  only  determining  the  value  of  measures  of  performance 
(A,  D,  and  C). 
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g.  There  will  be  a single,  well  defined,  scale  for  qualitative  evaluations.  Quali- 
tative evaluations  should  be  used  for  man-machine  interfaces  only.  All  other 
evaluations  should  be  quantitative. 

h.  No  weights  should  be  assigned  by  the  tester  to  the  different  measured  quan- 
tities or  qualitative  evaluations.  Each  should  be  observed  or  measured  and 
reported.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  each  person  using  the  data  will  have  differ- 
ent weights.  Even  if  a Delphi  process  were  to  be  used,  the  opinions  would  change 
when  there  is  a change  of  circumstances.  The  data  should  be  presented  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  is  useful  individually  and  for  any  circumstances.  A Delphi  process 
is  a means  of  trying  to  obtain  a concensus  on  the  assignment  of  weights  from  a 
group  of  experts.  Weighting  can  be  useful  to  decision  makers  but  should  not  be 
used  by  testers  since  testers  should  report  data  that  is  supportable  by  measure- 
ments and  will  not  change  as  the  values  of  the  weights  vary  over  a period  of  time. 
For  example,  the  mission  for  the  item  tested  may  decrease  in  importance  but  the 
item's  MOE  for  that  mission  remains  constant. 

i.  When  testing  a subsystem  or  lower  level  item  the  tester  should  select  all  data 
elements  that  apply  to  his  item  plus  all  other  data  elements  that  address  its  inter- 
operability with  other  items  of  the  whole  system.  He  does  not  need  to  test  the 
complete  system  each  time.  For  example,  if  the  test  item  were  a new  transceiver 
in  an  aircraft,  then  the  tester  would  select  the  data  elements  for  the  transceiver, 
check  for  RFI  affecting  the  Availability,  Dependability  and  Capability  of  other 
electronic  equipment  and  the  Availability  and  Dependability  of  the  electric  power 
source  in  the  aircraft.  The  tester  reports  the  value  of  the  data  elements  for  the 
new  item  and  the  corresponding  data  element  for  the  old  (or  alternate)  item.  The 
ratio  (new  to  old)  of  those  data  elements  that  address  Availability  measures  the 
effect  of  the  item  on  the  system's  Availability.  Similarly,  how  the  item  affects 
the  system's  Dependability  and  Capability  is  measured  by  the  ratios  (new  to  old) 

of  the  data  elements  for  Dependability  and  Capability. 
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j.  All  MnE's  aro  lo  bo  the  product  of  Availability  (A),  Dependability  (D),  and 
Capability  (C)  as  defined  earlier.  A,  D,  and  C aro  time  sequenced  in  the  sense 
that  D requires  the  system  to  have  been  available  and  C requires  the  system  to 
have  been  dependable. 

k.  The  MOK,  the  measures  of  performance  (A,  I),  and  C),  and  the  data  elements 
should  always  be  reported.  By  so  doing,  future  testing  is  minimized  when  modi- 
fications are  made  to  the  test  item  or  different  scenarios  (which  include  missions 
and  tactics)  are  used.  Often  these  changes  may  only  affect  some  of  the  data  ele- 
ments or  measures  of  performance.  In  that  case  only  those  changed  data  elements 
need  be  evaluated.  Also,  as  is  often  the  case,  low  values  of  A,  D,  and/or  C can 
be  traced  to  a few  data  elements.  The  decision  maker  should  be  well  aware  of  the 
eaue*  of  the  low  A,  D,  and/or  C so  that  appropriate  actions  can  be  taken. 

l.  According  to  MIL-STD  721IJ,  "failure"  is  the  inability  of  an  item  lo  perform 
within  previously  specified  limits.  From  an  opei*ationa!  point  of  view,  if  a failure 
lends  to  an  abort  of  a mission,  it  makes  no  difference  if  the  failure  is  real  or  if 
the  operator  Just  thought  there  was  a failure.  Therefore,  In  all  cases,  failures 
that  lead  to  an  abort  of  the  mission  will  include  both  real  and  imagined  failures. 
The  tester  should  keep  a record  of  each  kind  of  failure  as  the  recommended  fix 

is  different  for  each  type.  According  to  AFMli-1  Volume  I,  abort  is  the 
"failure  to  accomplish  a mission  for  any  reason  other  than  enemy  action.  It  may 
occur  at  any  point  from  initiation  of  operation  to  destination." 

in.  The  tester  should  only  call  for  checks  of  items  when  they  would  normally  be 
done  when  the  system  is  being  used  operationally.  Two  reasons  for  this  are  1) 
all  of  the  extra  testing  can  put  an  added  load  on  the  lest  item,  the  operators  and 
the  rest  of  the  system,  and  2)  if  the  check  is  normally  jierformed  during  the 
Ijependability  phase,  a discrepancy  could  lead,  b an  abort  where  if  it  were 
cheeked  much  earlier  (an  unusual  time),  the  discrepancy  might  be  fixed  and  no 
change  in  the  MOE  would  be  recorded. 
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3.  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  MOE  SCHEME 

The  above  assumptions  and  ground  rules  ler.d  tecertain  advantages  for  the  MOE 
scheme  proposed.  Some  of  these  advantages  are: 

a.  Data  from  one  test  can  be  combined  with  data  from  other  tests  since  data 
elements  are  defined  and  standardized, 

b.  Data  collection  for  A and  D is  easy.  It  is  collected  by  exception  since, 
if  a system  is  available  for  a mission  (scenario  given)  all  of  the  subsystems 
that  are  checked  and  are  needed  must  have  been  available.  This  data  is 
presently  collected  and  used  for  the  Air  Force  standardized  maintenance  data 
collection  system.  The  most  readily  available  aid  to  the  tester  in  this  area 
is  the  maintenance  officer  assigned  to  the  test. 

c.  Problem  areas  are  highlighted  by  their  low  value  contributing  to  a low  A, 

D,  and/or  C. 

d.  Since  the  value  of  most.of  the  data  elements  for  A and  D can  be  obtained 
during  normal  operations,  changes  in  these  values  can  be  noticed  early  in 
testing.  It  is  easier  (requires  less  data)  to  notice  a change  in  value  than  to 
determine  the  value  of  a data  element. 

c.  Data  elements  are  combined  into  meaningful  concepts  so  that  the  number  of 
measures  arc  minimized.  That  is,  the  data  elements  combine  to  give  the  re- 
quired information  rather  than  requiring  another  measurement  (or  series  of 
measurements)  to  obtain  the  required  information. 

f.  Setting  limits  (upper  and  lower)  on  A,  D,  and/or  C as  well  as  specific 
data  elements  means  testing  can  be  stopped  earlier  by  showing  the  item  will 
satisfy  the  test  objectives  or  cannot  pass  them.  This  early  decision  will  reflect 
in  a savings  of  resources.  For  example,  if  the  A of  an  item  is  less  than  0.50 
with.90%  confidence  (see  Appendix  G)  it  may  be  prejudged  unacceptable  and  test 
can  stop.  Similarly,  if  A is  greater  than  0. 95  with  90%  confidence,  it  may  be 
prejudged  to  be  acceptable  and  testing  for  A can  stop. 
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g.  The  test  objectives,  data  elements , and  test  results  are  logically^tied 
together  in  such  a way  that  tests  should  not  have  to  be  repeated  with  the 
current  method.  This  has  happened  because  of  inconsistencies  between  what 
wac  really  wanted  and  what  was  tested. 
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4.  STANDARD  QUALITATIVE  EVALUATION 

Qualitative  evaluations  should  be  used  only  when.it  is  impossible  to  have  a quantitative 
evaluation.  It  should,  therefore,  be  used  mainly  for  evaluating  man-machine  Interfaces 
and  not  the  resulting  response  of  the  machine  to  the  Interface.  The  evaluation  becomes  the 
man's  personal  estimate  of  the  man-machine  Interface.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  of  qualitative  evaluations  since,  when  numbers  are  assigned 
to  them,  the  meaning  of  such  things  as  the  average  evaluation  and  its  standard  deviation 
can  have  meanings  different  from  quantitative  data  averages  and  standard  deviations. 

There  are  many  non-standard  qualitative  evaluation  schemes.  Some  of  these  schemes 
are  very  restrictive  in  their  applicability  such  as  evaluating  automatic  landing  systems 
by  test  pilots.  None  of  these  was  designed  to  be  a standard  qualitative  evaluation  scheme. 
One  of  the  major  problems  with  many  of  the  schemes  is  that  the  order  of  the  descriptors 
used  (from  best  to  worst  in  quality)  is  neither  obvious  nor  clear. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  that  there  was  no  standard  with  which  the  evaluator  was  to 
compare  the  item  under  test.  The  proposed  qualitative  evaluation  scheme  is  based  upon 
the  requirement  that  a "Standard"  be  defined.  This  Standard  is  either  the  average  of 
similar  items  from  the  evaluator's  experience  or  the  item  to  be  replaced  by  the  item 
under  test.  Which  of  these  Standards  is  to  be  used  should  be  explicitly  stated  by  the 
tester  in  his  instructions  to  the  individual  evaluators. 

Using  the  appropriate  definition  of  the  Standard,  the  evaluator  is  asked  to  assign  a number 
evaluation  (Q-factor)  using  the  descriptor,  and  the  number  correlated  with  that  descriptor 
as  shown  in  Table  (1-1.  The  fact  that  what  one  evaluator  calls  "Slightly  Above  the  Standard", 
another  may  call  "Above  the  Standard"  is  really  of  no  consequence.  What  is  important  is 
that  the  oitler  of  the  descriptors  Is  never  confused.  That  is,  there  is  no  question  that 
going  from  0 to  10,  the  corresponding  descriptors  are  describing  better  and  better  items. 

The  fact  that  the  qualitative  evaluation  is  now  quantified  docs  not,  in  any  way,  convert 
the  qualitative  data  Into  quantitative  data.  The  only  reason  to  quantify  the  qualitative 
data  is  to  aid  in  the  analyses  and  manipulations  of  them. 
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TABLE  6-1.  QUALITATIVE  EVALUATION  SCHEME 


Q-Pactor 


Descriptor 


10 

9 

8 

7 

<> 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


Perfect 

Outstanding 

Well  above  the  Standard 
Above  the  Standard 
Slightly  above  the  Standard 
Same  as  the  Standard 
Slightly  below  the  Standard 
Below  the  Standard 
Well  below  the  Standard 
Unacceptable 
Of  no  value 


Standard  - 1.  Comparable  to  the  average  of  similar  items  or 

2.  Comparable  to  the  item  to  be  replaced  by  the 
item  under  test. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  interpretation  of  the  data  that  is  obtained  by  qualitative 
evaluations.  Normally,  for  quantitative  data,  essentially  the  same  instrumentation  is 
used  over  and  over.  When  this  is  done,  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  usually  relate 
to  the  mean  and  deviation  of  the  performance  of  the  item  under  test.  This  is  true  when 
the  variation  in  the  measuring  instruments  is  much  less  than  the  variation  in, the  per- 
formance of  the  item  being  tested.  In  qualitative  evaluation,  the  mean  and  deviation 
from  a single  evaluator  corresponds  to  the  mean  and  deviation  from  instrumentation. 
That  is,  it  addresses  what  that  evaluator  thinks  of  the  item  (on  the  average)  and  how 
erratic  is  the  performance  of  the  item  in  the  evaluator’s  judgment.  The  othor  type 
mean  and  deviation  is  derived  from  many  evaluators.  Here  the  mean  is  an  estimate 
of  what  the  next  evaluator  will,  on  the  average,  say  about  the  performance  of  the  item. 
The  deviation  is  an  estimate  of  how  the  item  is  evaluated  from  the  viewpoints  of  dif- 
ferent individuals. 


It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  qualitative  evaluation  should  be  restricted  to  (1) 
those  aspects  of  the  item's  effectiveness  that  are  not  quantifiable  and  (2)  evaluations  of  the 
man-machine  interfaces.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  ease  with  which  the  person  can 
successfully  accomplish  a task  with  the  item,  physical  comfort  while  interacting 
with  the  item,  and  psychological  aspects  of  the  interaction. 


5.  STANDARDIZED  MOB'S  SCI  IE  MR 


The  standardized  MOE's  scheme  being  discussed  in  this  document  can  perhaps  best  be 
understood  by  use  of  a rather  simple  example.  After  the  simple  example  is  under- 
stood, the  full  MOE's  scheme  will  be  easier  to  comprehend. 

The  mission  of  the  example  system  is  "Point-to-Point  Telecommunications. 11  The 
system  is  a Communication/Electronics  System.  The  hypothetical  system  is  made  up 
of  two  field  telephones  (model  AN/PCC-3)  connected  by  two  miles  of  field  telephone 
wire  (type  AN/UTC-14)  with  one  person  on  each  telephone. 

The  scenario  for  which  the  system's  MOE  is  to  be  evaluated  is  as  follows.  The  sys- 
tem is  in  a tropical  environment.  The  two  miles  separation  is  all  overland.  The  sys- 
tem is  not  under  enemy  attack  nor  is  it  in  an  EW  environment.  The  operators  are  an 
average  aircraft  maintenance  supervisor  and  an  average  base  supply  attendant.  The 
type  of  messages  to  be  sent  are  orders  for  replacement  parts  by  the  aircraft  maintenance 
supervisor  and  reports  of  spare  parts  on  hand  information  by  the  base  supply  attendant. 

A message  consists  of  an  order  for  or  the  stock  level  of  one  part.  Each  message  is 
sent  twice  by  the  talker  and  said  once  by  the  listener  after  the  second  transmission. 

This  repeating  of  the  message  is  for  verification.  In  case  of  an  error  of  any  type,  the 
message  is  repeated  once  more  by  the  talker.  If  any  error  still  persists,  the  system 
failed  in  that  "Point-to-Point  Telecommunication".  The  time  allocated  to  the  complete 
communication  is  the  time  required  for  the  speaker  to  say  the  message  three  times  plus 
the  time  for  the  listener  to  say  the  message  once  plus  one  minute  (the  time  allocated  for 
call  setup).  There  will  be  10  aircraft  maintenance  supervisors,  each  with  5 different 
but  typical  messages.  There  will  be  10  base  supply  attendants,  each  with  5 different 
but  typical  messages.  This  results  in  a total  of  100  different  typical  messages.  Each 
sender  works  with  each  of  the  10  receivers  once  through  his  list  of  typical  messages. 
Thus,  there  is  a total  of  1000  messages  sent  by  the  system.  The  decision  maker  wishes 
to  decide  if  this  existing  system  can  Ixj  used  for  this  new  purpose. 
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The  test  objectives  arc  to  estimate  the  system's  Availability,  Dependability  and  Capa- 
bility and  give  95%  confidence  limits  on  these  estimates. 

Normally,  at  this  point  the  tester  would  go  through  the  list  of  data  elements  for  a Point-to- 
Point  Telecommunications  System  and  select  those  that  apply  to  his  system,  scenario 
and  test  objectives.  In  the  example,  this  step  is  deleted  and  only  the  results  of  this 
selection  will  be  covered. 

For  generality,  all  Communications /Electronics  Systems  have  been  defined  as  being  com- 
posed of  Transmitting  Subsystems,  Propagation  Medium  Subsystems  and  Receiving  Sub- 
systems. Not  all  systems  contain  all  three  subsystems,  but  in  this  example  all  three  are 

i 

represented.  A general  description  of  what  is  included  in  each  subsystem  will  be  found  hr the 
discussion  of  standard  MOE's  for  Communications/Electronics  Systems  (see  page  100). 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  only  those  components  represented  in  the  example  will  be 
discussed  at  this  point.  Each  Transmitting  Subsystem  consists  of  those  portions  of  the 
field  telephones  (type  AN/PCC-3)  which  make  up  thd  power  supply  (batteries),  the  mouth 
piece,  the  transducer  that  converts  the  spoken  words  into  electrical  signals,  the  connec- 
tors to  the  Propagation  Medium  Subsystem  and  the  human  speaker  of  the  messages(talker). 

The  Propagation  Medium  Subsystem  consists  of  the  two  miles  of  field  telephone  wire 
(type  AN/UTC-14)  connecting  the  two  AN/PCC-3  field  telephones. 

The  Receiving  Subsystem  consists  of  the  terminals  connecting  the  Propagation  Medium 
Subsystem  to  the  Receiving  Subsystem,  the  transducer  which  converts  the  electrical  signals 
to  sound,  the  earpiece  and  the  human  listener  to  the  messages. 

The  Availability  of  the  system  is  the  product  of  the  Availability  of  the  Transmitting, 
Propagation  Medium  and  Receiving  Subsystems.  Each  of  these  subsystem's 
Availabilities  is  just  the  probability  that  the  subsystem  is  not  in  corrective 
maintenance  or  preventive  maintenance,  undergoing  modifications  or  in  a delay 
state.  (See  Figure  6-1  which  is  the  time  relationship  diagram  taken  from  MIL-STD- 
721B).  The  definition  of  each  of  these  time  elements  can  be  found  in  MIL-STD-721B 
and  Appendix  H.  The  reason  Uiat  the  subsystem's  Availability  is  dependent  only  on 
the  above  mentioned  items  is  that  there  is  no  check  made  of  the  system  prior 
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Figure  6-1.  Time  relationship 
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to  its  use  for  this  mission.  For  example,  for  aircraft  there  are  aircrew  and  fhain- 
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tenance  preflight  cheeks  which  can  affect  an  aircraft  system's  Availability. 
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The  Dependability  of  the  System  is  the  product  of  the  Dependability  of  the  Transmitting, 
Propagation  Medium,  and  Receiving  Subsystems.  The  Dependability  of  the  Transmitting 
Subsystem  is  the  probability  of  not  aborting  the  mission  (a  Point-to-Point  Telecom- 
munication) duo  to  a malfunction  of  the  Transmitting  Subsystem.  This  probability  is 
made  up  of  the  following  seven  probabilities:  The  probability  of  not  aborting  the 
mission  due  to  a malfunction  in  the  Transmitting  Subsystem's 


a.  Operators, 


b.  Modulation. 

c.  Noise  Level, 

> • . * ; . * • * : \ ‘ 

d.  Output  power  level, 
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e. 


Distortion  level, 


f.  Connectivity,  and 

g.  Power  Supply 

The  first  of  those  probabilities  refers  to  the  probability  of  not  aborting  the  mission 
for  some  reason  such  that  the  operator  (talker)  could  not  complete  the  communication 
(e.g.  he  became  sick).  The  second  of  these  probabilities  is  the  probability,  that  the 
modulation  level  does  not  go  below  some  specified  level  which  will  result  in  an  abort. 

The  third  of  these  probabilities  is  the  probability  that  the  noise  level  does  not  ex- 
ceed a specified  value  and  result  in  an  abort.  The  fourth  probability  is  the  probability 
that  the  power  output  will  not  go  below  a specified  minimum  level  and  result  in  an 
abort.  The  fifth  is  the  probability  that  the  distortion  introduced  by  the  transmitting  sub- 
system docs  not  go  above  a specified  maximum  level  resulting  in  an  abort;  The  sixth 
probability,  is  the  probability  of  not  aborting  the  mission  due  to  the  Transmitting  Sub- 
system's connection  to  the  Propagation  Medium  Subsystem.  The  last  probability  is 
the  probability  of  not  aborting  the  mission  due  to  the  system's  batteries. 

The  Dependability  of  the  Propagation  Medium  Subsystem  is  the  probability  of  not  aborting 
the  mission  due  to  a malfunction  in  the  Propagation  Medium  Subsystem.  This  probabil- 
ity is  the  product  of  the  probabilities  of  not  aborting  the  mission  due  to  a malfunction  in 
the  Propagation  Medium  Subsystem’s 

a.  Continuity, 

b.  Attenuation  level, 

c.  Noise  lovel, 

d.  Distortion  level,  and 
c.  Connectivity. 

The  first  of  these  probabilities  is  the  probability  of  r.ot  aborting  the  mission  due 
to  the  propagating  medium  losing  continuity  during  the  communication.  The  second  is 
the  probability  of  the  mission  not  being  aborted  due  to  the  attenuation  of  die  propagating 


medium  increasing  above  a specified  level.  The  third  is  the  probability  of  not  aborting 
the  mission  due  to  the  noise  level  introduced  by  the  PropagatiomMedium  Subsystem 
being  above  a specified  minimum,  level.  The  fourth  probability  is  the  probability  of 
not  aborting  the  mission  due- to  the  distortion  level  introduced  by  the  Propagation 
Medium  Subsystem  being  above  a specified  minimum  level.  The  last  is  the  probabil- 
ity of  not  aborting  the  mission  due  to  the  connection  of  the  Propagation  Medium  Sub- 
system to  the  Transmitting  and  Receiving  Subsystems  during  the  communication. 

The  Dependability  of  the  Receiving  Subsystem  is  the  probability  of  not  aborting  the 
mission  due  to  a malfunction  in  the  Receiving  Subsystem.  This  probability  is  made 
up  of  the  product  of  the  probabilities  of  hot  aborting  the  mission  due  to  a malfunction 

( ‘ 

of  the  Receiving  Subsystem's  f 

a.  Operators,  { ^ 

| 

b.  Demodulation,  t 

c.  Noise- level,  ■ * 

* 

d.  Gain  level,  • • 

\ 

e.  Distortion  level,  and  i 

f.  Connectivity 

The  first  of  these  probabilities  is  the  probability  of  not  aborting  the  mission  for  some 
reason  such  Unit  the  operator  (listener)  could  not  complete  the  communication.  The 
second  is  the  probability  of  not  aborting  the  mission  due  to  a malfunction  in  the  Re- 
ceiving Subsystem 's  demodulation  circuitry . The  third  is  the  probability  of  not 
aborting  the  mission  due  to  the  Receiving  Subsystem's  noise  level  exceeding  a speci- 
fied upper  limit.  The  fourth  is  die  probability  of  not  aborting  die  mission  due  to  die 
Receiving  Subsystem's  gain  being  below  a specified  level.  The  fifth  is  the  probability 
of  not  aborting  the  mission  due  to  die  Receiving  Subsystem's  distortion  level  being 
above  a sjiccified  upper  limit.  The  last  (sixdi)  of  these  probabilities  is  die  probability 
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of  not  aborting  the  mission  due  to  the  Receiving  Subsystem's  failure  to  connect  to  the 
Propagation  Medium  Subsystem, 

All  references  to  "specified  levels"  mean  that  the  tester  must  allocate  such  things 
as  gain,  noise,  and  distortion  levels  to  each  of  the  subsystems.  This  allocation. can 
be  obtained  from  equipment  specifications  if  no  other  source  exists.  However,  prior  ex- 
perience with  similar  systems,  or  an  alternate  system's  performance,  would  be  a 
better  source  for  determining  how  to  allocate  these  various  levels.  In  all  cases, 
short  duration  excursions  which  exceed  the  set  levels  but  which  cause  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  communication,  do  not  result  in  an  abort  of  the  mission.  Therefore, 
they  are  not  counted  against. the  system.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  gain  may 
be  less  than  one  in  any  subsystem  and  is,  therefore,  an  attenuation.  However,  for 
generality,  the  Receiving  Subsystem  is  referred  to  as  having  a gain  and  the  speci- 
fied, gain  level  is  less  than  one  in  this  example. 

The  number  to  be  used  for  the  Availability  and  Dependability  of  the  operators 
(ta’icer  and  listener*)  can  be  obtained  from  past  experiences  with  similar  systems 
or  can  be  assumed  to  be  some  value.  It  is  explicitly  called  out  so  that,  when  the 
tester's  data  is  used  for  such  things  as  force  analysis,  different  values  maybe 
assumed  but  the  value  used  by  the  tester  will  be  known.  This  results  in  the  analysis 
made  by  persons  other  than  the  tester  being  more  realistic  or  not  including  some 
aspects  (personnel  Availability  and  Dependability)  more  than  once. 

The  Capability  of  the  System  is  made  up  of  two  probabilities.  These  are  (1)  the  proba- 
bility of  the  system  being  capable  of  handling  the  message  and  (2)  the  probability  of  the 
timeliness  of  the  system.  In  this  simple  example,  the  probability  of  the  system  being 
capable  of  handling  the  message  is  the  probability  of  the  system  having  the  required 
fidelity.  This  probability  is  made  up  of  two  other  probabilities:  (1)  the  probability  of 
the  system  having  voice-intelligibility,  and  (2)  the  probability  of  the  system  having  voice 
naturalness.  The  first  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  messages  received 
with  no  errors  to  the  total  number  of  messages  sent.  The  scenario  described  what 
constitutes  an  error.  The  probability  of  having  voice  naturalness  can  be  obtained 
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from  the  ability  of  the  listener  to  recognize  the  voice  of  the  sender  or  from  a measurer 
mcnt  of  frequency  shifts,  cutoffs  and  non-linearity  in  the  frequency  response.  The 
probability  of  timeliness  is  the  probability  that  the  time  required  for  the  message  is 
less  than  the  specified  maximum  value  (the  time  allocated  to  the  message).  This 
maximum  value  was  stated  in  the  scenario. 

The  tester  should  determine  alt  of  the  above  probabilities  and  report  them  in  such  a 
fashion  that  good  and  bad  points  of  the  system  are  easily  determined. 

Assume  that  out  of  Uie  1000  messages  the  following  are  the  results.  The  Transmitting 
Subsystem  was  available  981  times,  the  Propagation  Medium  Subsystem,  992  times; 
and  the  Receiving  Subsystem,  987  times.  The  overall  System  was  available  960  times. 


Thus  (rounded  to  three  significant  figures): 

95%  95% 

Lower  limit  Upper  limit 

Availability  of  the  Transmitting  Subsystems  = .981  .972  .989 

Availability  of  the  Propagation  Medium  Subsystem  = .992  .986  .997 

Availability  of  the  Receiving  Subsystem  = .987  .979  .993 

Availability  of  the  System  --  .960  .947  .971 


Assume  that  out  of  the  960  times  that  the  system  was  available,  the  following  were 
the  results  of  the  Dependability  measurements. 


Subsystem 

Source  of  Malfunction 

Number  of  Malfunctions 
Out  of  960  Attempts 

Transmitting 

1)  Operators 

0 

2)  Modulation 

2 

3)  Noise  level 

1 

4)  Output  power  level 

11 

5)  Distortion  level 

3 

6)  Connectivity 

•1 
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Number  of  Malfunctions 


Subsystem 

Source  of  Malfunction 

Out  of  960  Attempts 

Pruj location  Medium 

1)  Continuity 

7 

2)  Attenuation  level 

1 

3)  Noise  level 

2 

4)  Distortion  level 

2 

5)  Connectivity 

5 

Receiving 

1)  Operators 

1 

2)  Demodulation 

2 

3)  Noise  level 

2 

4)  Gain  level 

6 

5)  Distortion  level 

2 

6)  Connectivity 

2 

Those  malfunctions  lead  to  the  following  Dependabilities  and  95%  confidence  limits. 

Subsystem/System 

Dependability 

95%  Confidence 
Limits 

Transmitting 

.978 

.986 

.968 

I)  Operators 

1.00 

1.00 

.999 

2)  Modulation 

.998 

.9998 

.994 

3)  Noise  level 

.999 

1.  00 
.996 

4)  Output  power  level 

.989 

.994 

.981 

5)  Distortion  level 

.997 

.999 

.992 

6)  Connectivity 

.996 

.999 

.991 
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I* I'opogalion  Medium 

.982 

.990 

.973 

1)  Continuity 

.998 

.997 

.986 

2)  .Attenuation  level 

. 999 

1.  00 
.996 

3)  Noise  level 

.998 

.9998 
. 994 

4)  D'stortion  level 

.998 

. 9998 
. 994 

5)  Connectivity 

.995 

; 998 
.989 

Receiving 

.984 

.991 

.976 

1)  Operators 

.999 

1.00 

.996 

2)  Demodulation 

.998 

.9998 

.994 

3)  Noise  level 

. 998 

. 9998 
.994 

<1)  Gain  level 

.994 

.998 

.988 

5)  Distortion  level 

.998 

,9998 

.994 

G)  Connectivity 

.998 

.9998 

.994 

Complete  System 

.945 

.958 

.929 

Iii  tiu.*  above  calculations  it  is  assumed  that  no  two  malfunctions  occurred  simultaneously. 
If  this  were  to  happen,  each  measure  should  count  against  the  appropriate  data  elomont 
(o.g.  noise  level  and  gain  level)  but  only  count  as  one  subsystem  failure. 
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Assume  that  out  of  the  U07  times  that  the  system  was  available  and  dependable,  the 
following  were  the  results  of  measurements  of  the  system's  Capability.  Of  the  907 
messages  sent,  there  were  48  with  errors.  There  were  12  times  when  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  listener  to  recognize  the  speaker  but  10  of  these  cases  corresponded 
to  messages  with  errors.  In  only  two  cases,  the  messages  took  longer  than  the  time 
allowed.  These  failures  did  not  correspond  to  either  messages  with  errors  or  lack 
of: naturalness.  Thus  the  following  are  the  results  of  Capability  measures,  each  with 
the  95%  confidence  limits. 

1)  The  probability  of  the  system  having  voice  intelligibility  is 
907  7 48 


.947 


907 


.961 

.932 


2)  The  probability  of  the  system  having  the  required  naturalness  is 
907  - 12 


.987 


907 


.993 

.978 


3)  The  probability  of  the  system  having  the  required  timeliness  is 

\ 

.998 

907  I . 994 


907  - 2 


’) 


. 9998 


■J04 


■> 


V 


"1 


The  system's  Capability  is 

907  - 52 
907 


.943 


.957 

.927 


The  fact  that  only  52  failures  are  counted  comes  from  the  fact  that,  as  was  pointed 
out,  ten  of  the  naturalness  failures  were  coincident  with  intelligibility  failures. 
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Thus,  the  system's  measures  of  perform  since  (with  95%  confidence  limits)  are: 

A --  .960  .971 

.947  

D = .945  .958 

. 929 

C = .943  .957 

.927 

The  system's  MOE  is  the  product  of  the  above,  i.e. , AxDx  C,. 

MOE  = .855  . 876 

. 833 

In  Uio  Test  Report,  the  tester  should  report  all  of  the  above  resuits'.  MOE,  A,  D, 

and  C should  be  emphasized  with  the  other  data  elements  perhaps  in  tabular  form. 

If  the  table  is  too  extensive,  the  data  elements  should  be  included  as  ah  annex  to  the 
♦ , 

Test  Report.  Since  none  of  the  data  elements  makes  a major  contribution  to  a low 

A,  1),  or  C,  nunc  need  be  called  out  for  special  attention  in  the  Test  Report.  If  one, 

or  several,  had  been  much  lower  than  the  rest,  it  should  be  discussed  in  detail.  The 

discussion  should  include  the  cause  of  the  low  value,  possible  fixes  and  what  further 

testing,  if  any,  is 'recommended.  • . 

If  there  is  an  alternate  system  vhieh  can  be  used  for  tlic  mission  as  described  i tv  the 
scenario,  then  the  tester  should,  report  its  MOE,  A,  B,  and  C.  The  values  of  the  data 
o'ements  should  also  be  reported -so  that  the  decision  maker  knows  exactly  where 
there  are  differences  between  the  two  systems. 

The  following  sections  will  discuss  the  determination  of  MOE's  for  Communications/ 
Electronics  Systems,  Defense  Suppression  Systems,  Aircraft  Systems,  and  Missiles. 
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To  obtain  standard  MOE's  for  Communications/Electronics  (CE)  Systems,  it  must  be 
clear  what  is,  and  is  not,  included  in  CE.  According  to  AFM  11-1  Vol.  in  entitled 
"Communications-Electronics  Terminology",  "Communications -Electronics  is  the 
broad  field  of  activity  encompassing  the  functions  of  program  formulation,  policy 
planning,  inspection,  and  direction  of  communications-electronics  operation  and 
maintenance.  It  includes  supervisory  and  technical  responsibilities  for  the  con- 
struction, installation,  operation,  and  main  tenance  of  communications  and  electronics 
systems  and  equipment.  It  further  includes  all  radio,  wire,  and  other  means  used 
for  the  electrical  and  visual  transmission  and  reception  of  information  or  messages 
in  the  clear  or  by  cryptographic  means;  all  radar  and  radiation  aids  to  air  traffic 
control  and  navigation  and  enemy  aircraft  warning  and  interception;  all  ground  elec- 
tronic devices  and  systems  for  the  control  and  tracking  of  aircraft  and  guided  missiles, 
electronic  weather  equipment,  electronic  countermeasures  devices,  and  related  elec- 
tronic systems  and  equipment. " Recall  that  a complete  system  includes  equipment, 
related  facilities,  material,  software,  services  and  personnel.  For  a CE  system  the 
equipment  includes  all  the  materiel  listed  above. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a simplifying  assumption  about  all  CE  Systems,  and  thatis,  that 
each  one  is  always  made  up  of  Transmitting,  Propagation  Medium,  and/or  Receiving 
Subsystems.  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  CE  systems  have  all  three  subsystems  but 
they  always  have  at  least  one  of  the  three. 

A Transmitting  Subsystem  is  the  subsystem  that  takes  the  information  to  be  sent, 
processes  it  and  inputs  it  into  the  propagation  medium.  It  therefore  indudes  its 
power  supply,  cooling,  operators,  transmitter  input  (microphone,  key,  sensors,  A-to-D 
converter,  etc. ),  encrypting,  modulating,  oscillator,  power  amplifier  and  feed  network 
(antenna,  antenna  drive,  output  matching  network,  etc. ).  It  will,  by  definition,  include 
the  power  supply  of  systems  that  have  a single  supply  for  both  the  transmitter  and 


receiver.  * 


A Propagation  Medium  Subsystem  is  that  subsystem  used  to  connect  the  output  of  the 
Transmitting  Subsystem  to  the  input  of  the  Receiving  Subsystem.  It  therefore  includes 
space,  earth,  and  water,  as  well  as  coaxial  cable,  field  wire,  waveguides,  light  pipes, 
etc.  Natural  media  must  be  included  in  the  system  since,  for  example,  ionospheric  con- 
ditions can  prevent  communications  even  when  the  equipment  is  working. 

A Receiving  Subsystem  is  that  subsystem  that  takes  -the  output  from  the  Propagation 
Medium  Subsystem,  processes  it  and  returos.it  to  useful  information.  It  therefore 
includes  the  input  network  (antenna,  antenna  drive,  input  matching  network,  etc.), 
tuning,  amplifying,  demodulating,  decrypting,  output  equipment  (speakers,  printers, 

, visual  displays,  etc. ),  and  cooling.  It  includes  its  power  supply  only  when  the  Receiving 

f* 

Subsystem  has  a power  supply  separate  from  a Transmitting  Subsystem. 

With  these  definitions,  it  is  possible  to  have  a small  set  of  data  elements  for  Avail- 
ability and  Dependability  that  hold  for  all  GE  Systems  as  will  be  seen  from  the  dis- 
cussioivof  a CE  System's  Availability  and  CE  System's  Dependability.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  insure  that  all  items  of  the  system  are  included,  but  only  once,  in  the  sub- 
systems . 

Figure  (5-2  shows  the  relationship  betweeon  a CE  System's  MQE  and  its  Availability, 
Dependability,  and  Capability.  As  stated  earlier,  this  breakdown  of  MOE's  into  the 
measures  of  performance  A,  D,  and  C is  to  bo  done  for  all  systems.  Availability 
addresses  the  probability  of  a system  being  in  an  up  condition  but  in  an  uncommitted 
state;  Dependability  addresses  a system  when  it  is  in  a committed  stale. 

The  CE  System's  Availability  is  broken  down  into  Urn  Transmitting,  Propagation 
Medium,  and  Receiving  Subsystem's  Availabilities  as  shown  in  Figure  6-3. 

Those  data  elements -that  make  up  the  Transmitting  Subsystem's  Availability  are 
shown  in  Figure  6-4.  The  Operator's  Availability  is  the  probability  that  the  inquired  * 
operators  for  the  Transmitting  Subsystem  are  available.  The  probability  that  the 
Transmitting  Subsystem  is  not  down  is  obtained  as  is  shown  in  Figure  6-4  where  the 
terms  are  as  defined  in  MIL-STD-721B  (see  also  Figure  6-1)  except  for  "Scope  Creek" 
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COMMUNICATIONS/ELECTRONICS 
SYSTEM'S  MEASURE  OF  EFFECTIVENESS 


COMMUNICATIONS/ELECT  RQNICS 
SYSTEM'S  AVAILABILITY 

COMMUNICATIONS/ELECTRONICS 
SYSTEM'S  DEPENDABILITY 

COMMUNICATIONS/ELECTRONICS 
SYSTEM'S  CAPABILITY 


Figure  6 -2.  CF,  System's  MOE 


COMMUNICATIONS/ELECTRONICS 
SYSTEM'S  AVAILABILITY 


TRANSMITTING  SUBSYSTEM'S  AVAILABI LITY 

PROPAGATION  MEDIUM  SUBSYSTEM’S 
AVAILABILITY 

RECEIVING  SUBSYSTEM’S  AVAILABILITY 


Figure  6-3.  CE  System's  availability 


■OPERATOR'S  AVAILABILITY 

PROBABILITY  Of  NOT  ABORTING  THE 
MISSION  OUE  TO  THE  TRANSMITTING 
SUBSYSTEM  PREOPE RATIONAL  CHECK 
OF  THE.. 

-CONTROLS 


PROBABILITY  Of  NOT 
ABORTING  THE' MISSION 
pOUE  TO  THE 

TRANSMITTING  SUBSYSTEM  J 
PREOPERATIONAL  CHECK 


TRANSMITTING 

SUBSYSTEM'S 

AVAILABILITY 


-MODULATION 
-NOISE 

-OUTPUT POWER  LEVEL 
-DISTORTION 
-ON  fREOUENCY 
’LINK  PERfORMANCE  ASSESSMENT 
"(AfCS  REGULATION  100671 
AERONAUTICAL  STATION  ASSESSMENT 
’(AfCS  REGULATION  10066) 

-ANTENNA 

-SYSTEM  POWER  SUPPLY 
-TRANSMITTING  SUBSYSTEM 
POWER  SUPPLY 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE 
TRANSMITTING  SUBSYSTEM 
ISNOTOOWNfOR... 


PROBABILITY  THAT 
-THE  TRANSMITTING 
SUBSYSTEM 
IS  NOT  DOWN 


MOOIf  ICATION 


PROBABILITY  Of  NOT  ABORTING 
THE  MISSION  OUE  TO 
TRANSMITTING  SUBSYSTEM  HAVING  A 
MALE  UNCTION  IN  THE  CONTROL  Of  THE . . . 
fREOUENCY 

MODULATION 
POWER 

POLARIZATION 
ANTENNA 

PROBABILITY  OF  NOT  ABORTING 
THE  MISSION  OUE  TO  A MALf  UNCTION 
DETECTED  IN  THE  RESULTS  Of 
MEASUREMENTS  Of ... 

IMPULSE  NOISE 
IOLE  CHANNEL  NOISE 
RECEIVE  SIGNAL  LEVEL 
BASELINE  LOAOING  LEVEL 
Rf  SELECTIVE  VOLTMETER 
NOISE  SLOT 

RAOIO  OROERWIRE  CHANNEL  NOISE 
PROBABILITY  Of  NOT  ABORTING  THE  MISSION 
OUE  TO  A MALFUNCTION  OETECTEO  IN  THE 
RESULTS  Of  MEASUREMENTS  OF . . . 

— RECEIVEO  SIGNAL  LEVEL 
RECEIVE  MARGIN 
RECEIVED  NOISE  LEVEL 


MAINTENANCE 


-c 


/■NORMAL 

PREVENTIVE 

MAINTENANCEV"SCOPE  CREEK- 
CORRECTIVE  CHECK 
MAINTENANCE 


OELAY- 


y— SUPPLY  DELAY 

AOMINST  RATI VE  DELAY 


SwRECEIVEO  SIGNAL 
LEVEL  AT  MARGIN 
EXCITER  INPUT 
EXCITER  INPUT  AT  MARGIN 
TRANSMIT  POWER 
TRANSMIT  MARGIN 


Figure  (M.  Transmitting  subsystem's  availability 
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GheJs.  this  term  refers  to  the  fact  that  certain  checks  of  a Trarismitting.Subsystem 
are  included  in  and  may  be  directed  by  regulations  (e.  g. , AFCSR  100-66  or  100-67), 
general  check  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  items  shown  in  Figure  6-4,  or  even  no  check  at 
all.  The  tester  should  select  the  appropriate  data  elements  for  the  normal  operation 
of  the  CE  System  under  test. 


The  preope rational  check  of  the  Transmitting  Subsystem's  Controls  is  broken  down 
into  frequency,  modulation,  power,  polarization  and  antenna.  This  means  that  the 
operators  have  selected  the  desired  frequency,  modulation,  power,  polarization  and 
antenna  (choice,  direction,  tuning,  etc.)  For  example,  the  transmitter  may  be  work- 
ing well  having  been  turned  to  100  MHz. but  150  MHz  was  what  had  been  requested. 
This  results  in  the  system  not  being  available  but  there  was  no  malfunction  in  the 
equipment,  only  in  the  system  since  it  includes  the  operator's.  For  studies,  it  is 
important  that  this  type  failui'e  be  included. 


It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  data  elements  (in  Figure  6-4,  for  example)  which 
are  not  appropriate  to  the  system  under  test  or  the  scenario  should  be  ignored.  The 
lists  in  this  section  arc  to  cover  any  scenario  and  CE  System,  therefore  they  are,  in 
general,  more  extensive  than  will  be  required  by  ;wy  single  test.  The  tester  dis- 
cusses in  Urn  Test  Report  which  ones  of  this  list  are  selected  to  be  measured  due  to 
their  applicability  to  the  test  objectives  and  which  are  selected' to  be  ignored  or 
given  assumed  values  by  the  tester.  All  of  the  above  statements  of  guidance  for  the 
tester  apply  also  to  the  Propagation  Medium  and  Receiving  Subsystems. 


The  Availability  of  the  Propagation  Medium  Subsystem  is  determined  by  tire  data 
elements  shown  in  Figure  6-5.  Needless  to  say,  the  type  of  Propagation  Medium 
Subsystem  (wires,  spaco,  lightpipes,  etc.)  has  a large  influence  on  tire  types  of 
tests  to  be  made  as  well  as  tire  data  elements  to  be  chosen. 


The  data  elements  that  make  up  tire  Receiving  Subsystem's  Avjiilability  are  covered 
in  Figure  6-6.  The  general  guidelines  and  statements  covered  under  Availability  of 
Transmitting  Subsystems  apply  to  Receiving  Subsystems  also,  including  the  remarks 
about  the  subsystem's  controls. 


PROPAGATION 
MEDIUM 
SUBSYSTEM’S 
AVAILABILITY 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE 
MISSION  IS  NOT  ABORTED 
DUE  TO  THE  PROPAGATION 
MEDIUM  PREOPERATIONAL 
CHECK 


PROBABILITY  OF  NOT  ABORTING  THE  MISSION 
DUE  TO  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PROPAGATING 
MEDIUM  PREOPERATIONAL  CHECK  OF  THE . . . 
CONNECTION  TO  THE  TRANSMITTING/ 
RECEIVING  SUBSYSTEMS 
NOISE 

ATTENUATION 
INTERFERENCE 
DISTORTION 

LINK  PERFORMANCE  ASSESSMENT 
AERONAUTICAL  STATION  ASSESSMENT 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  PROPAGATION  MEDIUM 
IS  NOT  DOWN  DUE  TO... 


-MODIFICATION 


PROBABILITY  THAT 
THE  PROPAGATION— 
MEDIUM  IS  NOT  DOWN 


-MAINTENANCE 


i 


< NORMAL 

. 

"SCOPE  CREEK” 
uuHHtuivt  CHECK 

MAINTENANCE 


-DELAY 


< 


SUPPLY  DELAY 
ADMINISTRATIVE  DELAY 


Figure  6-5.  Propagation  medium  subsystem's  availability 

Having  the  Availability  of  the  Transmitting,  Propagation  Medium,  and  Receiving  Sub- 
systems, the  CIS  System's  Availability  is  the  product  of  these  three  quantities  wheie 
there  are  no  coincident  failures  in  the  subsystems.  This  is  the  same  result  as  is 
obtained  by  calculating  the  CE  System's  Availability  under  those  conditions,  since 
there  is  to  be  no  overlap  in  the  different  subsystems  and  every  item  in  the  system  is  to 
be  included  only  once  in  one  or  another  of  the  subsystems.  Care  must  be  taken  to  as- 
sure that  what  is  to  be  included  in  each  subsystem  is  explicitly  stated.  Also,  when 
evaluating  changes  and  comparing  with  previous  results,  the  items  included  in  each 
subsystem  should  be  the  same.  Where  there  are  coincident  failures  the  tester  can  cal- 
culate the  CE  System's  Availability  directly  or  adjust  the  inputs  to  take  out  the  coinci- 
dent failures  in  such  a manner  that  they  only  count  as  a single  abort. 

The  data  elements  that  make  up  a CE  System's  Dependability  are  shown  in  Figure  6-7. 
As  stated  earlier,  the  Dependability  state  starts  when  the  system  is  in  a committed 


OPERATOR'S 
‘ AVAILABILITY 


RECEIVING 
SUBSYSTEMS- 
AVAI  LABILITY 


1 PROBABILITY  OF  NOT 
ABORTING  THE  MISSION 
-DUE  TO  THE 
RECEIVING  SUBSYSTEM 
PREOPERATIONAL  CHECK 


PROBABILITY, OF  NOT  ABORTING  THE  MISSION 
DUE  TO  A FAILURE  OF  THE  RECEIVING 
SUBSYSTEM  PREOPERATIONAL  CHECK 

0FTHE‘"  PROBABILITY  OF  NOT  ABORTING  THE  MISSION 

-DEMODULATION  DUE  TO  A MALFUNCTION  IN  THE  RECEIVING 
SUBSYTEM'S  CONTROL  OF  THE . . . 
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MODULATION 

POLARIZATION 

ANTENNA 


-DISTORTION 
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Figure  6-6.  Receiving  subsystem's  availability 

state.  The  comments  about  assuming  values  for  or  ignoring  data  elements  discussed 
earlier  (under  CF.  System's  Availability)  apply  to  the  Dependability  data  elements  in 
Figure  6-7.  Also,  the  tester  should  select  only  those  data  elements  which  apply  to  his 
test  item,  scenario  and  test  objectives  as  was  done  for  Availability  data  elements. 

The  data  element  "Vulnerability"  in  each  subsystem  covers  subsystem  malfunctions 
due  to  an  unnatural  hostile  environment  to  which  it  should  be  invulnerable.  The 
"Survivability"  data  element  means  that  the  subsystem  has  a greater  degradation 
to  the  man-made  hostile  environment  than  should  be  expected  when  the  subsystem 
is  operating  normally.  According  to  AFM  11-1 , vulnerability  means  "The  charac- 
teristics of  a system  which  causes  it  to  suffer  a definite  degradation  (incapability 
to  perform  the  designated  mission)  as  a result  of  having  been  subjected  to  a certain 
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Figure  6-7.  CIS  System's  dependability 

level  of  effects  in  unnatural  (manmade)  (sic)  hostile  environment. " It  also  defines  sur- 
vivability as,  "The  capability  of  a system  to  withstand  a man-made  hostile  environment 
without  suffering  an  abortive  impairment  of  its  ability  to  accomplish  its  designated 
mission." 

The  Capability  of  a CK  System  dc|K!iuls  upon  its  mission.  In  Figure  0-8  there  is  a 
listing  <»r  the  missions  of  CK  Systems  for  which  they  have  a Capability.  As  will -bo 
seen  shortly,  many  ;:!’  these  missions  have  very  similar  data  elements.  For  example, 
Capability  for  Air  Traffic  Control  is  made  up  of  Point-to-Point  Telecommunications 


POINT-TO-POINT  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


— SEARCH  AND  DETECTION  RADARS 
— AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
— INTRABASE  COMMUNICATIONS 
— METEOROLOGICAL  SYSTEM'S  COMMUNICATIONS 
— NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS 
— COMMUNICATIONS  SECURITY 
“SIGNAL  INTELLIGENCE 
— ELECTRONIC  WARFARE 

Figure  6-8.  Communications/E lectronics  System's  capability 

Capability  and  Search  and  Detection  Radar  Capability.  The  latter  is  further 
detailed  as  Radar  Capability  for  Aircraft  Control.  Some  of  the  definitions  of  the  terms 
used  in  these  missions  are: 

a.  Communications  Security  is  the  protection  resulting  from  all  measures  de- 
signed to  deny  unauthorized  persons  information  of  value  which  might  be  derived 
from  the  possession  and  study  of  telecommunications,  or  to  mislead  unauthorized 
persons  in  their  interpretation  of  the  results  of  such  possession  and  study. 
COMSEC  includes:  cryptosecurity,  transmission  security,  emission  security, 
and  physical  security  of  communications  security  materials  and  information 
(Ref.  AFM  11-1  Vol.  IV), 

b.  Signal  Intelligence  is  a generic  term  which  includes  both  communication 
intelligence  and  electronic  intelligence.  Also  called  SIGINT.  See  also  in- 
telligence (Ref.  JCS  Pub.  1). 

c.  Communications  Intelligence  is  the  technical  and  intelligence  information 
derived  from  foreign  communications  by  other  than  the  intended  recipients.  Also 
called  COMINT  (Ref,  Cl,  JCS  Pub.  1). 


COMMUNICATIONS/ELECTRONICS 
SYSTEM'S  CAPABILITY 
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(I.  Electronic  Intelligence  is  the  intelligence  information  product  of  activities 
engaged  in  the  collection  and  processing,  for  subsequent  intelligence  pur- 
poses, of  foreign,  noncommunications,  electromagnetic  radiations  emanating 
from  other  than  nuclear  detonations  and  radioactive  sources.  Also  called 
ELINT  (Ref.  Cl,  JCS  Pub.  1). 

The  discussion  of  CE  Systems  Capability  wilt  start  with  Point-to-Point  Communica- 
tions Capability,,  and  Search  and  Detection  Radar  Capabilities.  Figure  6-9  shows  the 
data  elements  for  Point-to-Point  Telecommunications  Capability.  Since  these  data 
elements  measure  different  attributes  of  the  system,  they  should  be  unweighted  and 
reported  separately.  The  probability  of  the  system  being  capable  of  handling  the 
message  depends  upon  the  system's  fidelity’,  the  message  not  getting  lost,  and  the- 
system  having  the  required  service  features.  Timeliness  is  not  considered  in  mes- 
sage handling  capability.  Fidelity  means  the  exactness  with  which  the  information  in  the 
output  of  the  Receiving  Subsystem  represents  the  information  in  the  input  to  the  Trans- 
mitting Subsystem.  For  voice  transmission,  probability  of  fidelity  is  made  up  of 
probabilities  of  voice  intelligibility  and  voice  naturalness.  Probability  of  voice  in- 
telligibility’ is  the  probability  of  sentence  (or  word)  recognition  as  determined  by  test 
listeners  when  standard  text  is  spoken  by  test  talkers  (See  Appendix  G).  Since 
naturalness  is  the  degree  to  which  the  received  speech  sounds  like  the  unprocessed 
human  voice,  the  probability  of  voice  naturalness  is  the  probability  of  the  listener 
recognizing  the  talker’s  voice  or  the  probability  that  the  system  has  frequency  shifts, 
cutoffs,  and  non-linearity  of  frequency  response  within  specified  limits.  For  non-voice 
transmissions,  probability  of  fidelity  is  the  probability  that  the  degradation  is  less  than 
‘.he  specified  maximum  allowed.  How  this  specified  maximum  is  obtained  will  be  dis- 
cussed later.  The  degradation  may  be  due  to  one,  or  more,  of  the  following: 

a.  The  sensor  calibration  being  off  due  to  drift,  misealibration,  nonlinearity, 
etc; 

b.  The  bit  error  rate  in  digital  transmissions; 
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Figure  (i-9.  Point-to-point  telecommunications  capability 
c.  Nonlinearity  in  the  system; 

cl.  Phase  response  where  phase  contains  the  information; 

e.  Duration  where  signal  duration  contains  the  information;  and 

f.  Delay  where  the  delay  contains  the  information. 

The  probability  of  the  message  not  being  lost  is  the  probability  that  the  messages  or 
calls  that  are  accepted  by  the  system  are  not  lost  or  misrouted.  Probability  of  the 
system  having  the  required  service  feature  is  always  either  zero  or  one.  For  example, 
if  the  message  requires  a secure  link  and  the  system  does  not  have  one,  the  capability  of 
the  system  for  handling  the  message  is  zero. 
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Probability  of  timeliness  is  made  up  of  three  probabilities; 


a.  The  probability  that  the  speed  of  service  is  less  than  the  specified  maximum 
value, 

b.  The  probability  that  call  setup  time  is  less  than  the  specified  maximum  value, 
and 

e.  The  probability  that  the  message  is  not  blocked. 


The  speed  of  service  is  measured  by  the  time  a message  requires  to  move  through 
the  system  from  the  first  bit  into  the  Transmitting  Subsystem  to  the  last  bit  out  of 
the  Receiving  Subsystem  or  its  equivalent.  Call  setup  time  is  measured  by  the  time 
required  to  establish  a complete  circuit  from  the  sender  to  the  receiver  given  the  call 
is  not  blocked.  For  example,  from  the  last  digit  dialed  by  the  talker  until  the 
listener  is  on  the  other  end  of  the  circuit.  The  precise  meaning  must  be  given  ex- 
plicitly by  the  tester.  A message  is  blocked  when  the  system  is  unable  to  handle  the 
message  due  to  the  system's  existing  load.  The  probability  of  the  system  not  being 
overstressed  by  traffic  variations  is  the  probability  that  the  system's  capability  is 
not  degraded  by  variations  in  traffic  characteristics  which  arc  sufficiently  short  term 
that  they  must  be  served  by  the  inplacc  system.  This  includes  such  things. as  variations 
in  the  volume,  the  mix,  or  the  geographical  and  time  distributions  of  the  traffic.  Fig- 
ure 6-9  shows  all  of  the  data  elements  that  make  up  the  Capabilities  of  Point-to-Point 
Telecommunications.  The  tester  should  select  those  that  apply  to  his  system,  scenario, 
and  test  objectives.  He  should  set,  or  have  set  for  him,  before  the  test,  all  specified 
values  called  for  ;ln  the  data  elements  (e.g.  maximum  degradations  and  times)  and 
state  the  source  of  these  limits.  The  source  can  be  system  specifications,  an  alternative 
new  system's  values,  present  system  values,  desired  values,  or  reasonable  values 
from  past  experience.  Many  of  the  other  Communications/Electronics  Systems  utilize 
Point-to-Point  Telecommunications  as  subsystems  so  that  the  data  elements  must  apply 
to  many  missions. 
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A second  type  CE  System  that  is  used  for  many  missions  as  well  as  being  a subsystem 
in  other  CE  Systems  is  radar.  The  missions  and  the  data  elements  that  radars  utilize 
are  shown  in  Figure  6-10.  Search  and  Detection  Radar  Capabilities  are  broken  down 
into  fifteen  different  missions.  The  meaning  of  die  titles  of  the  missions  is  self  evident 
except,  perhaps  Radar  Capability  for  Time,  Space,  Position  Information.  This  capa- 
bility applies  to  radars  such  asare  used  on  ranges  for  the  tracking  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
etc.  In  the  data  elements,  position  means  the  location,  in  three  dimensions,  of  an  item, 
with  the  origin  of  the  coordinates  taken  as  the  system  under  test.  For  systems  that 
cover  a significant  area,  the  origin  should  be  defined,  by  the  tester,  as  some  signifi- 
cant point  within  the  confines  of  the  system.  The  scenario  should  state  the  target  as- 
pects). Then  a separate  capability  is  measured  for  each  aspect.  Again,  the  tester 
must  set,  or  have  set  for  him,  all  of  the  specified  values  (e.  g. , positions,  accuracies, 
times,  etc. ) The  source  for  these  specified  values  should  be,  as  before,  specifications, 
other  systems*  values,  values  desired,  or  past  experience.  Although  there  appears  to  be 
a large  number  of  data  elements  shown  in  Figure  6-10,  about  70%  of  them  are  made  up 
of  probabilities  for  detection,  identification,  tracking,  and  position  measurement.  The 
reason  for  the  repetition  is  to  make  the  data  elements  for  each  mission  complete. 

Many  CE  Systems  refer  back  to  special  applications  of  radar  capabilities. 

The  Capability  diagrams  for  Air  Traffic  Control,  Intvabase  Communications,  and 
Meteorological  System's  Communications  are  shown  in  Figure  6-11.  As  indicated,  the 
tester  selects  the  appropriate  data  elements  from  Point-to-Point  Telecommunications 
Capability  for  all  three  cases  and  Search  and  Detection  Radars  Capability  for  two  of 
them.  The  reason  for  this  is,  for  example,  because  Air  Traffic  Control  is  just  a 
special  mission  (application)  of  Point-to-Point  Telecommunications  and  radars.  Radars 
are  covered  under  Search  and  Detection  Radar.  Those  aspects  of  a Meteorological  sys- 
tem included  in  the  data  elements  are  their  response  time,  calibration,  range  and 
nonlinearity.  Response  time  of  the  sensors  is  part  of  the  speed  of  service  since  the 
sensors  are  part  of  the  Transmitting  Subsystem.  The  dynamic  range  of  the  sensor  is 
part  of  its  nonlinearity  since  its  range  is  usable  as  long  as  it  is  linear. 
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AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
CAPABILITIES 


SEE  "POINT-TO-POINT TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CAPABILITY" 


SEE  "SEARCH  AND  DETECTION  RADAR  CAPABILITY" 


INTRABASE  COMMUNICATIONS 
CAPABILITY 


SEE  "POINT-TO-POINT TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CAPABILITY" 


METEOROLOGICAL  SYSTEM'S 
CAPABILITY 


SEE  “POINT-TO-POINT 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CAPABILITY" 


SEE  "SEARCH  AND  DETECTION 
RADAR  CAPABILITY" 


Figure  6-11.  ATC  control,  intrabase  communications  and  meteorological 
system’s  capabilities 

A major  use  of  CE  Systems  is  as  aids  to  navigation.  Figure  6-12  shows  the  data  ele- 
ments for  Navigational  Aids  Capability.  Each  type  of  Navigational  Aids  System  uses 
data  elements  based  upon  its  method  of  operation.  Again,  the  specified  values  must  be 
set  before  the  test  and  from  the  sources  mentioned.  Where  the  tester  is  inferred  to 
Point-to-Point  Telecommunications,  he  selects  those  data  elements  in  Figure  6-9  that 
apply  to  tire  method  of  operation  of  the  system  under  test. 

The  next  mission  of  CE  Systems  to  be  considered  is  Communications  Security  (See 
AFM  11-1  Vols  I and  IV  for  definitions  of  the  terms  used).  This  mission  my  apply 
to  any  of  the  other  CE  Systems.  If  it  is  a consideration  in  other  CE  systems,  then 
the  tester  selects  those  aspects  of  Communication  Security  Capability  shown  in  Figure 
6-13  that  apply  to  the  system  under  test.  For  example,  a secure  TWX  transmitter/ 
receiver  system  might  include  all  of  the  capability  statements  in  Figure  6-13  except 
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PROBABILITY  THAT  A2IMUTH  ERROR 
IS  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED  VALUE  AFTER 
SPECIFIED  TIME 

SEE  "TACAN  CAPABILITY" 

PROBABILITY  THAT  POSITION  ERROR  IS 
LESS  THAN  THE  SPECIFIED  VALUE 


■ SEE  "POINT-TO  POINT 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CAPABILITY” 

PROBABIIITY  THAT  TIME 
MEASUREMENT  ERROR 
IS  LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED 
VALUE 

SEE  "POINT-TO  POINT 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CAPABILITY- 


PROBABILITY  THAT  TIKE 
MEASUREMENT  ERROR  IS 
LESS  THAN  SPECIFIED 
VALUE 


CEE  "POINT-TO  POINT" 

. TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
CAPABILITY 


PROBABILITY  THAT  POSITION  ERROR  IS  LESS  THAN 
SPECIflCO  VALUE  AFTER  SPECIFIED  TIME 

PROBABILITY  THAT  POSITION  ERROR  IS  LESS  THAN 
SPECIFIED  VALUE  AFTER  SPECIFIED  TIME 

PROBABILITY  THAT  POSITION  EHROR  IS  LESS  THAN 
srr  ctriEii  vai  ue  atifh  speck  ie  m time 


Figure  G-12.  Navigational  aids  capability 

Transmission  Security  Capability.  Again,  the  tester  must  state  what  the  specified 
values  arc  and  their  source.  The  probabilities  listed  for  Cryptosecurity,  and  Trans- 
mission, IS  mission,  and  Physical  Security  .are,  in  general,  hot  obtainable  from  tests 
but  arc  derived  from  evaluations  of  the  system's  design. 


Signal  Intelligence  (SIGINT)  Capability  is  covered  by  the  data  elements  shown  in  Fig- 
ure (5- 14.  SIGINT  is  either  Communications  Intelligence  (COMINT)  or  Electronic 
Intelligence  (HUNT).  Each  of  these  depends  u|>on  obtaining  the  signal  :md  then  ob- 
taining the  information  in  the  signal.  Again,  these  data  elements  may  not  be  de- 
rivable from  testing  but  from  evaluations.  In  either  case,  the  tester  should  make 
clear  the  sourc?  of  the  valiies  that  he  reports.  If  these  data  elements  are  the  result 
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LUVMUNIC'MIUNS 
Stl.URIIY 
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CRYPFOSECURtlY  CAPABILITY 
TRANSMISSION  SLCURI1Y  CAPABILITY 
! MISSION  ST  CURI1 Y CaVAHU  IT  Y 
PHYSICAL  SICIIHIIYCAPAHIIIIY 


PROBABIUTY  IHAT.THt  TIME  REQUIRED 
TOR  THE  ENEMY  TO  OTCRYPT  THE 
SPECIF IEO  TEXT  SMALL  BE  GREATER 
THAN  THE  SPECIFIED  SECURITY  TERM 

THE  PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  TRANSMISSION 
IS  PROTECTED  f ROM  INTERCEPTION  ANO 

exploitation  by  means  oihe  r than 

CRYPTANALYSIS 

PHQBABILIIY  THAI  UNAIIIHOni/EU  PI  IlSONS 
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PROBABILITY  1 1I AT  PHYSICAl  MEASURLS 
SAFEGUARD  CLASSIFIED  LUUIPMENT, 

MATtRIAI  ANO  DOCUMENTS  FROM 
ACCESS  OR  OBSERVATION  BY 
UNAUTHOR, ZED  PERSONS 


PROBABIUTY  OF  ENCRYPTING  THE 
SPECIFIED  TEXT  TO  SPECIFIEO  SECURITY 
TERM  WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIEO  TIME 

PROBABILITY  OF  THE  ENCRYPTED  TEXT. 
ENCRYPTED  WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME 
TO  THE  SPECIFIEO  SECURITY  TERM. 
HAV.NG  LESS  THAN  THE  SPECIFIEO 
PROBABILITY  OF  ERROR 


PROBABIUTY  OF  DECRYPTING  THE 
SPECIFIEO  TEXT  TO  SPECIFIEO  SECURITY 
TERM  WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME 


PROBABILITY  OF  THE  DECRYPTED  TEXT. 
OECRYPTEDWITHIN  THE  SPECIFIEO  TIME 
TO  THE  SPECIFIED  SECURITY  TERM. 
HAVING  LESS  THAN  THE  SPt  CIFIEO 
rRORABUIIY  OF  ERROR 


Figure  Communications  security  capability 


SIGNAL  INTELLIGENCE 
CAPABILITY 


COMMUNICATIONS 
INTELLIGENCE  — 
CAPABILITY 


ELECTRONICS 

INTELLIGENCE- 

CAPABILITY 


PHflIIABII.IIY  OK  OIIIAININIi  lilt  SPrcil  II  I)  I.Nl  MY 
COMMUNICATION 


PROBABILITY  OF  OBTAINING  THE  INFORMATION 
CONTAINED  IN  THE  SPECIFIEO  ENEMY 
COMMUNICATION  WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME 


PROBABILITY  OF  OBTAINING  THE  SPECIFIED  ENEMY 
NONCOMMUNICATIONS  ELECTROMAGNETIC  RADIATION 


PROBABIUTY  OF  OBTAINING  THE  REQUIRED  INFORMATION 
IN  THE  SPECIFIED  ENEMY  NONCOMMUNICATIONS 
ELECTROMAGNETIC  RADIATION  WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME 


Figure  6-14.  Signal  intelligence  capability 
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of  evaluations  (rather  than  lest  results),  no  attempt  should  bo  made  to  standardize 
the  process  by  which  they  are  derived.  It.is  important  to  keep  these  evaluations 
flexible  to  allow  for  rapid  changes. 

Electronics  Warfare  Capabilities  are  covered  separately  under  Defense  Suppression 
in  the  following  section  as  shown  in  Figure  6-15.  Other  connections  between  CE 
Systems  and  Defense  Suppression  will  also  be  covered. 


ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  CAPABILITY  - SEE  "DEFENSE  SUPPRESSION" 


Figure  G-15.  Electronic  warfare,  capability 


7.  MEASURES  OF  ;K f f ecti  ven ess  .for  defense  suppression  systems 


As  the  term  Defense  Suppression  System  implies,  the  purpose  for  these  systems 
is  to  decrease  the  capabilities  of  the  enemy's  defenses.  From  an  Air  Force  point  of 
view,  Defense  Suppression  is  accomplished  by  Air-to -Ground,  Air -to -Air,  or 
Electronic  Warfare  Systems.  The  first  two  of  these  types  of  systems  will  be  addressed 
in  the  next  section  on  Measures  of  Effectiveness  of  Aircraft  Systems.  In  this  section, 
only  Electronic  Warfare  Systems  will  be  addressed. 

Since  most  Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  Systems  contain  transmitters  and/or  receivers, 
their  Availability  and  Dependability  data  elements  are  already  covered  in  the  section 
on  Communications /Electronics  Systems.  The  only  EW  Systems  that  are  electronically 
passive  are  the  chaff  or ‘flare  dispensers  and  their  Availabilities  for  mating  to  the  air- 
craft are  covered  by  the  data  clement  shown  in  Figure  6-16.  Once  the  dispenser  is 
mated  to  the  aircraft,  it  becomes  part  of  the  Aircraft  System  and  is  covered  by  the 
data  elements  for  Aircraft  Systems. 


CHAFF/FLARE  DISPENSER  - PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  CHAFF/FLARE  DISPENSER 
AVAILABILITY  PASSES  THE  PREMATING  CHECK. 


Figure  6-16.  Chaff/Flare  dispenser  availability 

The  purpose  of  defense  suppression  is  to  decrease  the  enemy's  defense  capabilities. 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  and  logical  to  measure  the  Capability  of  a Defense  Suppression 
System  by  the  decrease  in  the  Capability  of  the  EW  targeted  system.  The  only  other 
aspects. are  how  fast  the  system  responds  and  what  effects  it  has  on  friendly  systems. 
With  this  in  mind,  and  only  addressing  EW  Systems,  the  data  elements  for  Defense 
Suppression  Capability  are  shown  in  Figure  6-17.  As  before,  the  tester  must  set  the 
specified  values  called  for  in  each  of  the  data  elements  from  alternate  system's 
values,  past  experience,  desired  values,  or  system  specifications. 

Unlike  some  of  the  data  elements  in  intelligence  and  security  covered  above,  all*  of 
these  data  elements  are  measurable.  The  problem  in  EW  is  that  the  targeted 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  SPECIFIED  EW  SUBSYSTEM 
- BEGINS  OPERATION  WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME 
WHEN  IN  THE  SPECIFIED  ELECTROMAGNETIC  ENVIRONMENT 


DEFENSE  SUPPRESSION 
CAPABILITY 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  ELECTROMAGNETIC  INTERFERENCE  (EMI) 
FROM  THE  EW  EQUIPMENT  IS  LESS  THAN  THE  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT 

PROBABILITY  THATTHE  CAPABILITY  OF  THE  TARGETED 
POINT-TO-POINT  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENTS)  WILL 
BE  DECREASED  BY  THE  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT  WHEN  AT 
THE  SPECIFIED  POSITION  FOR  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME  INTERVAL 
(SEE  FIGURE  6-9) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  CAPABILITY  OF  THE  TARGETED 
SEARCH  AND  DETECTION  RAOARIS)  WILL  BE  DECREASED 
BY  THE  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT  WHEN  AT  THE  SPECIFIED 
POSITION  FOR  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME  INTERVAL  (SEE  FIGURE  6-10) 

PROBABILITY  THATTHE  CAPABILITY  OF  THE  TARGETED 
SUBSYSTEM,  WHICH  USES  INFRARED  (IR)  SENSORS,  WILL 
BE  DECREASED  BY'THE  SPECIFIED  AMOUNT  WHEN  ATTHE 
SPECIFIED  POSITION  FOR  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME  INTERVAL 


Figure  6-17.  Defense  suppression  capability 

system's  capabilities  are  not  always  known  with  the  highest  confidence  levels.  The 
application  of  standard  MOE's  can  be  applied  to  EW  Systems  working  against  the  threat 
simulation  equipment.  However,  it  must  be  realized  that  how  well  the  threat  is  simula- 
ted can  always  be  questioned. 

The  electromagnetic  interference  (EMI)  referred  to  in  the  data  elements  should  be 
measured  for  each  of  the  other  CE  Systems  that  could  be  affected  by  the  system 
being  tested. 

If  the  system  being  tested  is  actually  a subsystem  of  an  Aircraft  System,  the  data 
elements  in  Figure  6-17  are  used  and  only  address  the  Aircraft  System's  EW  Capa- 
bilities. This  subject  is  discussed  under  Measures  of  Effectiveness  for  Aircraft 
Systems. 

No  attempt  lias  been  made  to  standardize  the  data  elements  that  are  inputs  to  the 
probabilities  called  for  in  Figure  6-17.  The  reason  is  that  these  inputs  can  lie  found 
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under  CE  System's  Capabilities.  They  are  dependent  upon  the  design  and  operation 
of  each  piece  of  EW  equipment,  the  targeted  equipment,  and  the  test  design.  It  is 
important  that  the  measurements  taken  lead  to  a determination  of  the  value  of  the 
data  elements  shown  in  Figure  6-17. 


8.  MEASURES  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  FOR  AIRCRAFT  SYSTEMS 

Since  a system,  by  definition,  is  a self-sufficient  unit  for  a mission,  the  term 
"Aircraft  System",  will  include  the  cargo,  rockets,  bombs,  missiles,  pods,  or  what- 
ever load' the  aircraft  is  carrying.  For  this  reason,  Aircraft  Systems  are  very 
broad  in  their  applications  to  missions.  Table  6-2  lists  Air  Force  missions  and 
Aircraft  Systems  missions.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a one-to-one  correlation 
between  the  two.  For  example,  using  an  Aircraft  System  for  air-to-air  combat  can 
be  a part  of  counter  air,  close  air  support  or  combat  air  patrol  Air  Force  missions. 

The  MOE's  used  for  Aircraft  Systems  are  less  redundant  if  they  address  the  Air- 
craft System's  mission  rather  than  the  Air  Force  mission.  The  scenario  should 
cover  the  Air  Force  mission  by  statements  such  as,  "an  A7-D/AIM-7E  Aircraft 
System,  during  combat  air  patrol,  engages  a MIG-1.9. . ." 

There  is  a closer  time  tie  between  Availability  (A),  Dependability  (D),  Capability  (C), 
and  the  sortie  profile  for  Aircraft  Systems  than  for  Communications/Electronics 
Systems.  For  aircraft,  Availability  will  address  all  operations  executed  up  to  the 
time  the  engines  are  to  be  started.  Dependability  will  cover  all  operations- executed 
from  engine  start  to  engine  shut  down  including  postflight  aircrew  and  maintenance 
checks  of  the  system.  After  the  postflight  checks,  the  Aircraft  System  is  in  the 
Availability  portion  of  the  cycle  again.  Capability  addresses  those  periods  of  the 
sortie  during  which  the  aircraft  missions  shown  in  Table  6-2  are  actually  being 
executed.  The  data  elements  which  address  the  Capability  of  the  Aircraft  System 
will  help  clarify  exactly  what  is  included  in  Capability. 

The  lists  of  data  elements  which  address  A,  D,  and  C in  the  discussions  which  follow 
may  appear  to  be  rather  extensive.  However,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  in- 
clude all  Aircraft  Systems.  The  lists  include  piston  and  jet  engines;  single  and 
multiengined  aircraft;  bombers,  fighters,  helicopters,  transports  and  trainers; 
various  armaments  (guns,  rockets,  missiles,  bombs,  guided  bombs,  etc.);  and  all 
other  variations  of  Aircraft  Systems.  Since  these  lists  must  apply  to  so  many  systems,  the 
tester  must  select  those  that  apply  to  his  system  and  when  duringthe  sortie,  the  data 
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TABLE  6-2.  aih  FORCE 

VS  A IRC  HAFT  MISSIONS 

Aircraft  System  Missions 

Corresponding  Air  Force  Missions 

j 4 

1) 

Air-to- Air  Engagements 

1,2,5 

$ ,.1 

1 1 

* ,'i 

2) 

Ah— to^Ground  Engagements 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

t A- 

'fi 

3) 

Search  and  Rescue/Recovery 

5,  8 

1 ■ 

4) 

Aii’lift 

2,  11 

It  [ 

5) 

Command,  and  Control 

1,  5,  10,  13 

* ; 

6) 

Reconnaissance 

3,  6,  7,  10,  15 

U ‘ 

4 v*. 

i 

f ; 

7) 

Electronic -Warfare 

1,3,  4,  5,  6 

4 \ 

* . 1 

8) 

Airborne  Atmospheric  ^Sampling 

15 

4 :i 

9) 

Trailing 

14 

if  j 

t \ 

10) 

Airborne  Test  Bed. 

16 

< j 

11) 

Refueling 

9 

f;  1 

12) 

Battlefield  Ilium  ination 

2,  12 

13) 

Demonstration  Team 

13 

j 

Air  Foi'Ce  Missions 

Corresponding  Aircraft  Missions 

* -i 

< 

p j 

1) 

Counter  Air 

1,2, 5, 7 

* H 

\ j 

2) 

Close  Air  Support 

1,  2,  4;  12 

- 1 3 

V - 3 

3) 

Air  Interdiction 

2,  6, ,7 

■V 

4) 

Fire  Suppression 

2,7 

’ > 

5) 

Combat  Air  Patrol 

1.2,  3,  5,  7 

i 

£ 

$ 

6) 

Electronic  Warfare 

6,7 

J , 

, 

'?  1 

7) 

Reconnaissance 

6 

8) 

Search  and  Rescue/Recovery 

3 

$ 

.j 

9) 

Refueling 

11 

j * 
> 

10) 

Forward  Air  Control 

5,  6 

11) 

Airlift 

4 

•j 

V 

12) 

Battlefield  Illumination 

12 

xsi 

13) 

Command  and  Control 

5 

t , 
> 

14) 

Training 

9 

* 

15) 

Weather 

6,  8 

t 

1G) 

RDT&E 

10 

1 : 

17) 

Demonstration  Team 

13 

■ 

eloincnLs  would  normally  In*  checked.  Mko  the  tester  must  interpret  the  data  element 
statements  Iron)  a general  point  of  view,  lie  should  not  expect  them  to  always  corre- 
late, word  for  word,  with  what  his  system  calls  the  information  he  is  to  gather.  For 
example,  his  Aircraft  System  might  measure  engine  speed  inunits  other  than  RPM 
to  which  the  data  elements  refer.  However,  if  he  keeps  in  mind  that  RPM  is  referring 
to  engine  speed,  it  makes  no  difference. 

As  always,  the  tester  selects  only  those  data  elements  that  apply  to  his  Aircraft 
System,  scenario,  and  test  objectives.  If  he  is  testing  a. subsystem,  the  tester  only 
selects  those  data  elements  that  apply  to  the  subsystem  under  test  and  other  subsystems 
with  which  it  can  interfere. 

The  measures  of  performance  (A,  D,  and  C)  which  make  up  the  Measures  Of  Effective- 
ness for  an  Aircraft  System  are  shown  in  Figure  6-18.  It  is  assumed  that  the  tester 
has  been  given,  or  has  stated,  the  scenario  for  the  system.  The  scenario  includes  the 
system's  mission.  With  this  in  mind  the  tester  can  proceed  to  those  data  elements  that 
address  the  Aircraft  System's  Availability. 


AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM  MEASURE 
OF  EFFECTIVENESS 


AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM 


Figure  6-18.  Aircraft  System  MOE 


All  Aircraft  Systems  art  made  up  of  the  Aircraft,  the  Load,  and  the  Aircrew  Subsystems. 
The  Aircraft  Subsystem  includes  the  AGE  and  ground  crew.  For  an  aircraft  to  be 
available,  it  must  pass  the  aircrew  and  maintenance  preflight  checks  as  pointed  out  in 
Figure  6-19.  The  load  must  be  available  also.  Loads  arc  broken  down  into  expendable 
and  nonexpendable  loads.  Examples  of  each  typo  are  shown  in  Table  6-3.  The  details 
of  the  data  elements  for  the  load's  Availability  will  be  covered  shortly.  The  aircrew's 


AIRCRAFT SYSTEM 
AVAILABILITY 


r AIRCRAFT  SUBSYSTEM'^/ Ai  LABILITY 
4-  LOAD  SUBSYSTEM  AVAILABILITY 
V AIRCREW  SUBSYSTEM  AVAILABILITY 


PROBABILITY  OF  NO  ABORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONALLY 
READY  AIRCRAFT  FOR  THE  SPECIFIED  MISSION 
DUE  TO  THE  Al  RCREW  PREFUGHT  CHECK. 

PROBABILITY  OF  NO  ABORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONALLY 
READY  AIRCRAFT  FOR  THESPECIFIED  MISSION 
DUE  TO  THE  AIRCRAFT  PREFLIGHT  MAINTENANCE 
CHECK 


-EXPENDABLE  LOAD  AVAILABILITY 
■NONEXPENDABLE  LOAD  AVAILABILITY 


PROBABI LITY  OF  THE  AIRCREW  BEING . . . 


EQUIPPED 


ON  STATION 


IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
BRIEFED 


Figure  6-19.  Aircraft  system  availability 

Availability  is  covered  by  the  data  elements  shown  in  Figure  6-19.  The  aircrew  is  con- 
sidered eouippeu  when  they  have  the  proper  required  personal  equipment  such  as  oxygen 
masks,  helmets,  earphones,  microphones,  etc.  The  other  data  elements  are  self  vex- 
planatoiy. 

There  are  several  ways  for  the  aircraft  to  be  considered  operationally  ready  which  is 
the  precondition  of  the  aircraft  called  out  in  the  data  elements  in  Figure  6-19.  The  air- 
craft could  have  flown  either  an  operational  flight  or  a check  flight.  The  data  elements 
leading  to  the  aircraft  being  operationally  ready  from  either  of  these  flights  are  shown 
in  Figure  6-20.  The  tester  will  need  to  specify  the  length  of  time  from  the  flight 
(operational  or  check)  unt.l  the  aircraft  is  to  1x5  operationally  ready. 


TABLE  6-3.  TYPES  OF  AIRCRAFT  LOADS 


1)  AGM  EXPENDABLE  LOADS 

2)  AIM 

3)  ARM 

4)  Bombs 

5)  Guns 

6)  Decoys 

7)  RPV 

8)  CBU 

9)  Flares 

10)  SAR  Floation  Equipment 

11)  SAR  Fire  Fighting  Equipment . 

12)  Air  Dropped  Cargo 

13)  Air  Dropped  Troops 

14)  Guided  Bombs 

15)  Fuel  for  Refueling 

16)  Film  in  Dispensers 

" ' ' ' : SUBSYSTEMS~AND  NONEXPENDABLE  LOADS 

1)  Command,  Control  and  Communications  (C3)  Equipment 

2)  Air  Recovery  Equipment. 

3)  Cargo 

4)  Passengers/Troops 

5)  sensors  (Cameras,  Electronic  Radiation,  Television,  Infrared  etc.) 

6)  Fuel 

7)  Data  Collection/Recording  Equipment 

8)  Lights 

9)  EW  Equipment 

10)  Film  for  Sensors  
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A CHECK  FLIGHT 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  AIRCREW  WRITEUPS  ARE  FIXED  AND 
■ THE  POST  FLIGHT  CHECK  IS  PASSED  AND  NO  CHECK 
FLIGHT  IS  REQUIREO 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  AIRCREW  WRITEUPS  AND  POST 
' FLIGHT  DISCREPANCIES  ARE  FIXED  AND  DO  NOT  REQUIRE 
A CHECK  FLIGHT 

PROBABILITY  THAT  MODIFICATIONS  ARE  COMPLETED 
' AND  DO  NOTRE  QUIRE  A CHECK  FLIGHT 

PROBABILITY  THAT  PERIODIC  MAINTENANCE 
■ IS  PERFORMED  AND  NO  CHECK  FLIGHT  IS 
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PROBABILITY  THAT 
AN  AIRCRAFT  IS 
OPERATIONALLY  READY 
AFTER  A CHECK  FLIGHT 


PROBABI LITY  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  AIRCREW  WRITEUPS  AND 
THE  POST  FLIGHT  CHECK  IS  PASSED  AFTER  A CHECK  FLIGHT 

PROBABILITY  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  AIRCREW  WRITEUPS  AND  THE 
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A SECOND  CHECK  FLIGHT 

PROBABI  LITY  THAT  THE  AIRCREW  WRITEUPS  ARE  FIXEO,  THE 
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FLIGHT  IS  NOT  REQUIRED 

PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  AIRCREW  WRITEUPS  AND  POST 
FLIGHT  DISCREPANCIES  ARE  FIXED  AND  A SECOND 
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PROBABILITY  THAT  PERIODIC  MAINTENANCE  IS 
PERFORMED  AND  A CHECK  FLIGHT  IS  REQUIRED 


Figure  6-20.  Probability  that  an  aircraft  is  operationally  ready  after  an 
operational  flight  or  after  a check  flight. 


Once  the  aircraft  is  operationally  ready  and  it  is  called  upon  for  a mission,  it  undergoes 
two  checks.  The  first  is  the  preflight  maintenance  check.  The  data  elements  for  passing 
this  test  are  shown  in  Figure  6-21.  Again,  these  data  elements  apply  to  any  aircraft  so 
that  the  tester:  must  select  only  those  that  apply  to  his  system.  The  T.O.  checklists 
are  excellent  kruides  for  making  the  choice  of  data  elements  for  all  cases.  The  nix  crew 
pi'eflight  check  is  the  second  check.  Its  data  elements  are  shown  in  Figure  6-22.  In 
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Figure  6-21.  Probability  of  no  abort  due  to  preflight  maintenance  check 
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Figure  6-22.  Probability  of  no  abort  due  to  the  aircrew  preflight  check. 
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almost  all  cases,  the  aircrew. preflight  check  is  broken  down  into  a "before  entering  the 
cockpit"  and  an  "after  entering  the  cockpit"  check.  Any  discrepancies  of  items  normally 
checked  at  this  time,  that  do  not  lead  to  an  abort  of  that  particular  mission  for  that  air- 
craft, are  not  counted  against  the  A of  the -aircraft  but  should  be  recorded  by  the  tester. 
For  example,  if  an  antenna  is  broken  but  will  not  be  used  for  the-miesion,  the  aircraft 
is  still  available  for  this  mission  but  the  data  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  A of  the  sys- 
tem for  another  mission  that  would  require  the  antenna.  Reporting  for  A is  done  by 
exception.  That  is,  if  the  maintenance  and: aircrew  preflight  checks  are  passed,  the 
tester  knows  that  many  items  have  been  checked  and  passed.  If  lie  knows  that  the  air- 
craft was  checked  N times,  then  all  items  checked  without  any  failures  have  passed  N 
checks;  those  with  one  failure  passed  N-l  times,  etc.  If  more  than  one  discrepancy 
leading  to  an  abort  is  discovered  during  the  checks  for  a single  sortie,  then  the  system 
is  counted  as  aborting  once.  However,  each  item  checked  that  could  have  aborted  the 
mission  is  counted  as  having  a discrepancy. 

The  probability  of  an  operationally  ready  load  passing  the  preflight  check  of  the  load  is 
covered  by  the  data  elements  shown  in  Figure  6-23.  Once  the  load  passes  the  preflight 
check,  it  is  Available.  For  the  subsystems  and  nonexpendable  loads  that  refer  to  Com- 
munications/Electronics (CE)  Availability  , die  tester  selects  data  elements  from  CE 
that  apply  to  the  system  under  test.  For  example,  if  the  Aircraft  System  under  test 
were  AWACS,  there  would  be  extensive  use  of  the  CE  data  elements.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  separate  the  CE  Subsystem  from  the  Aircraft  Subsystem  as  though 
they  were  independent  systems.  Even  by  the  definition  of  a system  they  can,  »n  no 
way,  be  considered  two  systems. 

Once  the  aircraft  has  passed  all  of  thepreflightchecks  shown  in  Figures  G-19, 6-21,  6-22 
and  6-23  the  Aircraft  System  is  available.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  system  maynotbe  in 
perfect  condition.  It  is  in  one  of  its  states  of  operation  where  it  is  considered  avail- 
able forthe  mission.  Over  a numberof  trials,  its  average  condition  will  bewhatmay  be 
expected,  on  the  average,  for  its  next  mission.  From  an  operational  viewpoint,  it  really 
is  of  no  interest  what  the  system  effectiveness  happens  to  be  for  a perfectly  operating 
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Figure  6-23.  Probability  of  no  abort  due  to  prenight  check  and 
non-expendable  load  preflight  check 
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system.  This  is  true  since,  in  a real  operational  situation,  the  probability  of  having  a 
IKirl'ectly  operating  system  approaches  zero.  What  is  operationally  important  is,  "What 
is  the  system  effectiveness  that  can  be  expected  on  the  next  mission?" 

Given  the  Aircraft  System's  Availability,  as  derived  above,  the  Aircraft  System's 
Dependability  can  be  addressed.  The  Dependability  data  elements  are  taken  during 
different  portions  of  the  sortie  as  shown  in  Figure  6-24.  Again,  these  portions  are  broken 
into  sortie  phases  in  the  same  manner  as  a T.O.  checklist  for  the  aircrew. 

Engine  start  is  used  to  describe  all  functions  executed  from  the  time  the  aircrew  is  in 
the  aircraft  and  finished  the  checks  covered  by  Availability  until  the  Aircraft  System 
starts  taxings  During  this  time  frame,  checks  are  made  of  many  of  the  aircraft 
subsystems  as  shown  in  Figure  6-25.  When  available,  the  T.O.  's  are  a good  source  of 
help  in  selecting  the  appropriate  data  elements  from  Figure  6-25.  The  terms  used  in  the 
figures  generally  refer  to  functional  uses  rather  than  equipment.  Any  discrepancies 
that  do  not  result  in  an  abort  of  the  missions,  but  result  in  a maintenance  action,  do  not 
affect  the  Dependability  of  the  system.  It  results  in  an  effect  on  Availability  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  system  by  Logistics  Command.  As  with  the  Availability,  this 
leads  to  operationally  realistic  system  Dependability.  It  also  leads  to  operationally 

DEPENDABILITY  DURING... 
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realistic  Capability  evaluations.  The  data  element  "A  Pressure"  means<the  pressure 
differential  as  measured  in  jet  engines.  The  rest  are  self  explanatory. 

Given  that  the  system  passes  the  start  engine  checks  of  Figure  6-25,  it  is  then  ready  for 
taxi  before  takeoff.  Included  in  the  taxi  before  takeoff  actions  are  the  arming  of  the 
expendable  load  and  such  other  checks  done  during  this  time  frame.  These  arming 
actions  are  accomplished  in  the  designated  arming  area.  The  data  elements  leading  to 
Dependability  during  taxi  before  takeoff  are  covered  in  Figure  6-26.  As  stated  before, 
only  those  data  elements  that/normally  would  be  collected  at  this  point  in  the  mission 
will  be  selected  by  the  tester. 

The  data  elements  that  apply  during  takeoff  are  covered  in  Figure  6-27. 

After  takeoff,  the  next  time  frame  is  that  taken  up  by  climbing  to  altitude.  The  data  ele- 
ments covering  this  portion  of  the  sortie  are  shown  in  Figure  6-28. 

In  most  cases,  the  major  portion  of  time  during  the  sortie  is  spent  in  the  cruise  mode. 
Also,  during  tliie  time  frame  many  of  the  load  delivery  functions  are  checked.  These 
facts,  plus  several  others,  lead  to  many  checks  being  performed  during  cruise.  Some 
of  these  checks  may  be  performed  more  than  once.  The  tester  should  select  his  ap- 
propriate data  elements  and  state  when  they  should  be  checked.  Again,  when  T.  O.  's 
exist,  they  can  be  used  for  guidance.  The  data  elements  for  Dependability  during  cruise 
are  shown  in  Figure  6-29.  Here,  many  of  the  data  elements  can  be  further  understood  by 
refering  to  CE  System's  Dependability.  The  scenario  should  state  the  mode  of  operation 
of  radars  (normal  or  countermeasures  mode).  The  data  elements  shown  in  Figure  6-29 
are  far  more  in  number  than  would  ever  lx:  required  by  any  Aircraft  System.  They 
apply  to  all  types  of  Aircraft  Systems  for  all  types  of  scenarios.  The  most  elaborate 
Aircraft  System  would  hardly  use  more  than  half  of  the  data  elements  for  a total  svstem 
test.  Depending  upon  the  mission,  the  Capability  may  be  executed  during  the  Dependa- 
bility time  frame  (e.g. , Air-to-Air  Engagement)  or  at  the  end  of  the  Dependability  time 
frame  (e.g. , Airlift  of  Passengers).  Irrespective  of  when  the  Capability  of  the  system 
occurs,  it  can  be  addressed  separately  since  it  addresses  different  aspects  of  the  system 
than  does  the  Dependability. 
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Figure  6-26.  Dependability  during  taxi 
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Figure  6-27.  Dependability  during  takeoff 
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Figure  6-28.  Dependability  during  climb 
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Figure  6-29.  Dependability  during  cruise 
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If  the  scenario  calls  for  air  to-  air  refueling  during  the  sortie,  then  the  data  elements 
shown  in  Figure  6-30  are  used.  These  data  elements  address  the  Dependability  of  the 
aircraft  being  refueled.  If  the  Aircraft  System  being  tested  has  a mission  of  refueling 
other  aircraft,  then  the  Capability  for  Refueling  is  to  be  addressed.  This  Capability  will 
be  addressed  later  with  other  Aircraft  .Systems’  Capabilities.  The  meaning  of  the= 
data  elements  in  Figure  6-30  are  self  evident. 
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Figure  6-30.  Dependability  during  refuel 


At  the  end  of  the  cruise  portion  of  the  sortie,  the  descent  portion  starts.  Malfunctions 
occurring  at  this  point  seldom  lead  to  an  abort  of  the  mission.  They  do  affect  the  Avail- 
ability for  the  next  mission  and  contribute  to  calculations  of  the  Dependability  for  other 
portions  of  the  sortie.  That  is,  they  lead  to  calculations  of  mean  time  between  failures 
(MTJBF)  which  affects  the  Dependability  during  other  portions  of  the  sortie.  The  data 
elements  for  Dependability  during  descent  are  shown  in  Figure  6-31. 

After  descent,  the  next  sortie  portion  is  landing.  Dependability  during  landing  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  data  elements  shown  in  Figure  6-32. 

Taxi  after  landing  data  elements  are  shown  in  Figure  6-33.  These  data  elements  give 
the  Dependability  during  this  time  frame. 

If  the  Aircraft  System  has  expendable  loads  that  require  safing,  the  Dependability  of  the 
expendable  load  safing  in  the  designated  arming  area  is  addressed  by  the  data  elements 
shown  in  Figure  6-34.  If  the  Aircraft  System  has  no  expendable  load  requiring  safing, 
then  Figure  6-34  is  ignored. 
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Figure  6-31.  Dependability  during  descent 
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Figure  6-32.  Dependability  during  landing 
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Figure  6-33.  Dependability  during  taxi  after  landing 
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Figure  6-34.  Dependability  of  expendable  load  safing  in  designated  arming  area 
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The  Dependability  during  the  ail  rew  postflight  check  is  addressed  by  the  data  elements 
shown  in  Figure  6-35. 

The  Dependability  during  the  postflight  maintenance  check  is  obtained  from  the  data  ele- 
ments shown  in  Figure  (5-3G.  At  this  point  in  time , the  Aircraft  System's  Availability 
is  addressed  again. 
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Figure  6-35.  Dependability  during  aircrew  postflight  check 
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Figure  6-36.  Dependability  during  postflight  maintenance  check 
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The  product  of  all  of  the  above  Dependabilities  lead  to  the  Dependability  of  the  Aircraft 

System  for  the  particular  scenario.  Other  scenarios  can  lead  to  different  Depehdabili-  j 

tics;  This  is  obvious  if,  for  example,  one  considers  that  one  scenario  may  require  re-  > 

fueling  and  another  may  not.  There  are  other  less  obvious  ways  in  which  the  scenario 

can  affect  the  Dependability  of  the  system.  For  example,  just  as  sortie  rate  affects 

Availability,  it  can  also  affect  Dependability  by  overworking  the  system  (which  includes 

people  and  equipment). 

Having  now  determined -the  Availability  and  Dependability  of  the  Aircraft  System,  the 
only  part  of  the  MOE  left  is  the  Capability.  The  data  elements  for  A and  D are  fairly 
mission  independent  for  a given  set  of  items  that  make  up  the  Aircraft  System.  Capa- 
bility, on  the  other  hand,  ;addr  esses  the  Aircraft  System's  specific  mission.  As  shown 
in  Table  6-2,  Aircraft  Systems  have  certain  missions.  A given  Aircraft  System  will 
have  a certain  Capability  for  each  of  these  missions.  Figure  6-37  shows  how  the 
Capability  of  an  Aircraft  System  is  stated  as  that  system's  Capability  for  a specific 
aircraft  mission. 
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Figure  6-37.  Capability  of  Aircraft  Systems 
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The  data  elements  that  make  up  an  Aircraft  System's  Capability  for  Air-to-Air  En- 
gagements are  shown  in  Figure  6-38.  These  data  elements  apply  to  all  types  of  air- 
craft and  munitions.  Therefore,  the  tester  selects  only  those  that  apply  to  his  Aircraft 
System  and  neglects  the  others.  Ho  should -state  which  data  elements  he  is  using.  For 
example,  his  scenario  may  state  that  his  test  system  is  assumed  10  be. firing  first.  If 
that  is  the  case,  he  ignores  the  first  data  element,  the  "Probability  of  Firing  First". 
The  data  elements  that  refer  to:a  "specified  time"  require  the  tester  to  specify  the 
value  of  this  time.  Sources  of  information  which  can  guide  him  in  this  selection  are  his 
past  experience,  an  alternate  system's  time  requirements,  or  the  specifications  of  the 
system  being  tested.  Take,  as  an  example,  that  an  alternate  system  loses  lock-on 
after  1 minute,  on  the  average,  and  requires  10  seconds,  on  the  average,  to  reacquire 
lock-on.  Then  the  tester  might  want  the  probability  of  the  new  system  maintaining 
lock-on  for  more  than  75  seconds  (25%  more  than  the  alternate)  and  the  probability 
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Figure  6-38.  Capability  for  air-to-air  engagements 
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of  reacquiring  lock-on  in  10  seconds  (at  least  as  good  as  the  alternate).  The  data  ele- 
ment "the  probability,  of  the  target  being  at  a specified  position  at  fuzing"  needs  some 
elaboration.  Position  means  the  location,  in  three  dimensions,  of  an  item  (in  this  case, 
the  target)  with  the  origin  of  the  coordinates  taken  as  the  system  under  test  (in  this 
case,  the  missile  or  rocket).  The  reason  for  measuring  and  reporting  this  probability 
rather  than  the  probability  of  kill  is  that  the  vulnerability  of  thetarget  may  vary  with 
time  due  to  increased  information,  quality  of  the  estimates,  or  target  modifications. 

The  data  can  be  used  for  inputs  to  these  evaluations  as  time  goes  on  and  no  retesting 
would  be  required.  If  the  measurements  are  used  in  the  current  vulnerability  estimates 
and  only  the  results  of  this  evaluation  are  recorded,  then  new  vulnerability  estimates 
would  require  a retest  of  the  system  to  reobtain  the  data  previously  obtained.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  several  levels  of  kill,  the  number  depending  upon  who 
is  making  the  evaluation  and  for  what  type  weapon.  One  of  the  listings  of  effects  of  the 
target  being  at  a specified  position  at  fuzing  is  shown  in  Figure  6-39.  If  the  tester  also 
reports  the  probability  of  kill,  he  should  state  what  is  meant  by  "kill".  For  this  reason, 
the  probability  of  "killing"  the  target  with  guns,  as  shown  in  Figure  6-38,  has  quotation 
marks  about  the  word,  kill.  The  important  data  element  for  guns  is,  "the  probability  of 
hitting  the  target  with  guns".  Many  of  the  data  elements  in  Figure  6-38  are  common  to 
whatever  the  weapon  subsystem  is  in  the  Aircraft  System.  These  data  elements  are 
those  that  address  such  things  as  target  acquisition,  identification,  etc.  The  last  of 
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Figure  6-39.  Effect  of  the  target  being  at  a specified  position  at  fuzing 
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the  da  til  elements  in  Figure  0-38  address  the  capability  of  the  Aircraft  System  to  pre- 
vent damage  or  kill  to-  itself  by  air  combat  maneuvers  when  the  system-is  under  attack 
by  a specified  weapon.  Other  forms  of  defensive  capabilities  are  covered  elsewhere, 
such  as  EW  being  covered  under  Defense  Suppression.  The  product  of  all  of  the  ap- 
propriate data  elements  in  Figure  6-38  give  the  Capability  for  Air-to-Air  Engage- 
ments for  the  given  scenario. 

The  next  Aircraft  System  mission  to  be  covered  is  Air-to-Ground  Engagements.  Typical 
munitions  for  this  mission  are  shown  in  Figure  6-40.  The  fact  that  these  munitions  are 
so  varied  does  hot  lead  to  a significantly  expanded  list  of  data  elements.  These  muni- 
tions are  useful  against  a number  of  targets  which  are  shown  in  Figure  6-41.  The  v 

specific  target(s)  for  which  the  Aircraft  System  is  to  be  evaluated  is  (are)  covered  in  the 
scenario.  The  tester  should  explicitly  state  the  type  of  target  and  as  much  other  detail 
as  is  required  to  clearly  explain  what  Capability  is  being  measured.  For  example, 
if  the  target  is  a tank,  what  kind  is  it,  is  it  camouflaged,  is  it  moving,  etc*.  ? These 
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Figure  6-40.  Air-to-ground  munitions 
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Figure  6-41.  Targets  for  air-to-ground  munitions 

details  should  be  covered  in  the  scenario  and  should  be  restated  in  the  Test  Report. 

The  data  elements  which  are  used  to  measure  Capability  for  Air-to-Ground  Engage- 
ments are  shown  in  Figure  6-42.  The  similarity  with  the  data  elements  for  Air-to- 
Air  Engagements  is  obvious.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  actions  that  are  performed, 
like  acquiring  the  target,  are  the  same.  The  difference,  of  course,  is  how  well  the  sys- 
tem can  perform  these  actions  under  the  different  circumstances,  targets,  etc.  As 
before,  the  comments  about  the  specific  data  elements  apply  (nuch  as  the  target  position 
at  fusing).  The  effect  of  the  target  being  at  a specified  position  at  fusing  can  best  be 
determined  by  refering  to  the  Joint  Munitions  Effectiveness  Manual  entitled  Weapon 
Effectiveness,  Selection  and  Requirements  (TH61A1-1-1-1)  Chapter  3.  These  effects 
are  shown  in  Table  6-4  which  is  taken  from  the  referenced  document.  It  states,  for 
example,  that  there  are  three  levels  of  kill  for  tanks.  This  fact,  and  the  time  dependence 
of  vulnerability  assessments  of  foreign  equipment  make  the  reporting  of  "kill  probability" 
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PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  ACQUIRED  TARGET  IS  IDENTIFIED 
r WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME 

.PROBABILITY  OF  THE  IDENTIFIED  TARGET  BEING  CORRECTLY 
ASSESSEO  WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME 

.PROBABILITY  OF  THE  ASSESSED  TARGET  BEING 
LOCKED  ON  WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME 


PROBABILITY  OF 
ACQUIRING  THE 
SPECIFIED  TARGET 
•WITH  THE  SPECIFIED 
ASPECT  AT  THE 
SPECIFIED  POSITION 

PROBABILITY  OF  THE 
■ACQUISITION  TAKING 
LESS  THAN  THE 
SPECIFIED  TIME 


■PROBABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  TRACKING  THE  TARGET - 


•PROBABILITY  OF  ATTAINING  A VALID  RELEASE  POINT,  GIVEN  TRACKING 

-PROBABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  RELEASING,  GIVEN  A VALID  RELEASE  POINT 

-PROBABILITY  OF  A VALID  MISSILE/ROCKET,  GIVEN  RELEASE 

-PROBABILITY  OF  MISSILE  GUIDANCE,  GIVEN  A VALID  MISSILE 

PROBABILITY  OF  FUZING  (MISSILE,  ROCKET,  BOMB), ‘GIVEN 
MISSILE  GUIDANCE/A  VALID  ROCKET  (BOMB) 

PROBABILITY  OF  THE  TARGET  BEING  AT  SPECIFIED 
POSITION  AT  FUZING 

-PROBABILITY  OF  HITT  ING  THE  TARGET  WITH  GUNS 

• PROBABILITY  OF  “KILLING"  THE  TARGET  WITH  GUNS 

.PROBABILITY  OF  PREVENTING  A HIT  BY  A 
SPECIFIED  WEAPON  DUE  TO  AIR  COMBAT  MANEUVERS 


PROBABILITY  OF 
SUCCESSFULLY  MAIN- 
TAINING LOCK-ON  FOR 
A SPECIFIED  TIME 
GIVEN  LOCK-ON 

PROBABILITY,  GIVEN 
LOSS  OF  LOCK-ON,  THAT 
LOCK-ON  IS  REAC- 
•QUIREO  WITHIN  A 
SPECIFIED  TIME, 

GIVEN  INITIAL  LOCK- 
ON 


Figure  6-42.  Capability  for  air-to-ground  engagement 

alone  not  a very  useful  parameter.  If  the  tester  wishes  to  report,  in  addition  to  the 
data  elements,  a "kill  probability"  he  should  define  what  is  meant  by  "kill".  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  target  was  a tank,  does  the  tester  mean  M-kill,  F-kill,  K-kill,  all  three, 
or  some  other  combination  of  them.  The  product  of  all  of  the  appropriate  data  elements 
in  Figure  6-42  gives  the  Capability  for  Air -to -Ground  Engagements.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  probability  statements  that  combine  to  give  this  Capability  arc  all  conditional 
probabilities.  That  is,  they  say  given  what  should  have  happened  before,  what  is  the 
probability  of  the  next  action.  For  example,  "the  probability  of  the  acquired  target  being 
identified  within  the  specified  time"  requires  that  the  target  was  first  acquired.  For  a 
further  discussion  of  conditional  probabilities,  see  Appendix  G. 
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TABLE  (5-4.  TARGET  DAMAGE  CRITERIA  (Sheet  1 of  4) 


I.  Personnel  Defense  SO  sec  The  casualty  criteria  for  personnel  arc  dependent 

Assault  30  sec  upon  the  tactical  situation.  A casualty  results  when 

Assault  5 min  an  individual's  capacity  to  perform  his  military  duty 

Supply  12  hr  is  reduced  by  a specified  degree  in  a specified  time. 

For  damage  by  fragments,  three  tactical  roles  with 
related  time  periods  have  been  defined.  The  times 
are  the  periods  between  injury  and  incapacitation; 

If  the  soldier  Is  wounded  by  one  or  more  fragments 
so  that  ho  is  unable  to  perform  a useful  military 
function  within  his  tactical  role  and  he  becomes  In- 
capacitated within  the  time  specified,  he  is  con- 
sidered a casualtv. 

21  Armored  Vehicles 

a.  Tanks  Mobility,  M-klll  Damaged  so  that  the  tank  is  uncontrollable  within 

five  minutes  and  is  not  reparable  by  the  crew  on 
the  battlefield. 

Firepower,  F-klll  Defeat  of  the  main  armament  either  because  the  crew 

has  been  rendered  incapable  of  operating.it  or  because 
the  armament  or  Its  associated  equipment  has  been 
rendered  Inoperative  and  not  reparable  by  the  crew  on 
the  battlefield. 

Catastrophic,  K-klll  Damaged  beyond  repair  or  to  the  extent  that  repair  is 

not  economically  feasible. 

b.  Armored  Personnel  Mobility,  M-klll  Damaged  to  the  extent  that  the  vehicle  is  uncontrollable 

Carrier  within  five  minutes  and  is  not  reparable  by  the  crew  on 

the  battlefield. 

Catastrophic,  K-klll  Damaged  beyond  repair  or  to  the  extent  that  repair  is 

not  economically  feasible. 

Personnel,  P-klll  Incapacitation  of  transported  personnel.  The  P-klll  is 

a calculated  ratio  of  the  number  of  personnel  incapaci- 
tated to  the  total  number  of  personnel  being  transported 
In  the  personnel  compartment  of  the  APC. 

c.  Self-propelled  AA  Gun  (Same  as  for  tanks)  (Same  as  for  tanks) 

3.  Field  Artillery 

a.  Artillery  Firepower,  F-klil  Damage  that  prevents  the  accurate  delivery  of  muni- 

tions on  Intended  targets  or  damage  that  cannot  be 
repaired  In  the  field. 

b.  Rocket  and  Launcher  Firepower,  F-klll  Sufficient  damage  to  all  rockets,  launcher  tubes,  and/or 

launcher  system  to  make  the  weapon  or  system  Inoper- 
able until  It  receives  major  repair. 

Mobility,  M-klll  Damage  to  the  carrier  vehicle  that  Immobilizes  the 

vehicle  within  .1  minutes. 

4.  Missile  Sites 

a.  Surface -to-Sur face  Firepower,  F-klll  Damage  that  prevents  the  missile  from  t>cing  launched 

and  Is  not  reparable  In  the  field. 


b.  Surface-to-Alr 


Firepower,  F-klll 


Minimum  downtime  of  four  hours. 
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* 

h « 


1 

* 

Target 

Damage  Criteria 

*4 

i 

* 

* 

5. 

Radar  Installations 

Fire  control,  FC-klll 

Damage  sufficient  to  prevent  the  radar  from  tracking 
targets  or  directing  fire.  The  damage  will  cause  a 
two-hour  downtime  under  expected  operational  con- 
ditions. 

} 

4 

jfc 

* 

* 

{ 

B. 

Airfields 

a.  Parked  Aircraft 

Prevent  takeoff  (PTO) 

Damage  such  that  the  aircraft  is  unable  to  generate 
sufficient  power  to  take  off,  or  the  pilot  is  unable  to 
control  the  aircraft. 

■ 

Castrophlc,  K-kUl 

Irreparable  damage  to  the  aircraft  that  renders  It 
unfit  for  any  purpose  except  cannibalization  and  scrap. 

> 

b.  Ilunways 

Interdiction 

Surface  cratering  sufficient  to  prevent  aircraft  from 
taking  off  or  landing;  no  undamaged  part  of  the  run- 
way is  long  enough  or  wide  enough  for  use  as  a take- 
off strip. 

- 

c.  Hangars 

Complete  K-klll 

Collapse  of  the  hangar  by  loss  of  at  least  one-half  of 
the  roof-supporting  beams  on  one  side  or  destruction 
of  all  the  hangar  shops  by  demolition  of  walls  or 
celling. 

7. 

Field  Fortifications 

Complete  K-klll 

Breaching  of  the  walls  or  celling  causing  a complete 
breakdown  of  structural  integrity  and  possible  filling 
of  the  interior  by  dirt,  scabbing,  and  debris. 

8, 

Supply  Dumps 

| 

a.  Stacked  Ammunition 

Complete  destruction  of  the  stack. 

? 

i 

b.  POL  Storage  Tanks 

Destruction  of  the  tank,  Ignition  of  contents  resulting 
In  sustained  fire,  or  leakage  from  the  tank  leaving 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  original  contents. 

<■ 

c.  POL  Drums 

Destruction  of,  or  setting  fire  to,  50  percent  of  the 
drums  within  the  unit. 

9. 

Land  Transportation 

• 

% 

a.  Itoads 

I 1. 

Road  damaged  sufficiently  to  prevent  passage  of 
vehicular  traffic  for  a specified  period  of  time. 

i 

1 

b.  Trucks 

Mobility  M-klll 

a 

Damage  that  Immoblizes  a moving  vehicle  within  a 
given  time.  This  type  of  kill  is  usually  conditional, 
based  on  provisions  for  repairing  the  damage. 

Category  A 
Category  B 
Category  C 

Vehicle  is  Immobilized  within  5 minutes. 
Vehicle  Is  Immobilized  within  20  minutes. 
Vehicle  is  Immobilized  within  d0  minutes. 

Interdiction,  1-klll 

Damage  that  prevents  the  vehicle  from  Udng  used 
for  transportation  of  soiiplics  to  the  fighting  front, 
l-klll  In  subdivided  as  'allows: 

Kxpedlent  ii.S,  I.5-,  and 
8-hour  Itepulr 

Kxpedlent  lte|iilr  Indicates  Hint  only  those  euiiipuiciitn 
absolutely  necessary  In  alteration  are  repair'd, 
Kepalrs  may  Ik:  temporary  In.  nature;  e.g. , holes  In 
liquid  systems  may  Ik;  plugged  rather  than  soldered 
or  welded. 
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Damage  Criteria 


Thorough  0.5-,  1 -5-,  anti 
3-hour  Repair 


Thorough  Repair  Indicates  that  all  components  which 
contribute  significantly  to  performance,  Safety,  and 
efficiency  of  operation  are  repaired.  Repairs  are 
permanent  in  nature.  The  repair  limes  indicated 
mean  Hint  at  least  one  component  requiring  the  stated 
reptile,  time  lias  I teen  damaged.  Additional- components 
may  have  lieen  damaged  so  that  total  repair  time  may 
lx1  significantly  greater  Ilian  stated.  Tito  damage  level 
associated  with  an  H-hour  Kx|xidlent  Repair  damage 
criterion  Is  slgidlleaiillv  greater  lliiiu  lliul  ntmorlnled 
with  an  S ■hour  Thoroitgli  Kc|mlr. 


Catastrophic  K -kilt 


Damngi  that  renders  the  vehicle  unfit  Tor  any  iiurposo 
except  salvage. 


c.  Railroads 


Severe  damage  to,  or  undermining  of  a section  of 
track  so  that  a train  cannot  pass  until  the  damaged 
section  of  track  Is  repaired  or  replaced. 


d.  Rolling  Stock 


Derailment,  destruction  of  the  superstructure,  per- 
foration of  tank  cars,  or  other  damage  to  render  the 
rolling  stock  temporarily  unusable. 


e.  Locomotives 


(1)  Moving 


Train  stop6  within  S minutes  and  is  not  derailed; 
stops  within  1 mile. 


(2)  Stationary 


Requires  more  than  15  days  to  repair. 


Requires  d to  IS  days  to  repair. 


f.  Tunnels 


Ill-caching  of  celling  or  walls,  causing  complete 
breakdown  of  structural  Integrity  and  filling  by  dirt, 
wider,  or  debris  so  as  In  render  the  tunnel  impas- 
sable. 


It),  bridges 


Damaged  to  the  extent  that  It  can  no  longer  sup|»rt 
normal  traffic. 


II.  Water  Transportation 


Damaged  to  the  extent  that  U causes  a sptm  to  drop. 


a.  Locks 


IXiformatlonorothcr  damage  to  the  gates  or  caissons 
so  they  cannot  be  moved  or  cannot  retain  water  In  the 
lock.  Rumps  and  gate-opening  machinery  damaged, 
rendering  the  lock  useless.  Levees,  dikes,  or  dams 
muBt  be  breached. 


b.  Port  Facilities 


Blocking  port-entranco  channels  and  wharves  by- 
sinking  vessels;  damage  to  the  port  rail-  or  road- 
clearance  facilities;  damage  or  destruction  of  port 
warehouses  and  transit  sheds  or  damage  to  loading 
cranes  on  wharves. 


c.  Merchant  Ships 


Sinking,  100-percent  seaworthiness  kill. 


d.  Junks 


Sinking  kill  based  on  the  buoyancy/cargo  relationship. 
Requires  structural  damage  In  critical  portion  of  the 
hull,  uncontrolled  leaks  In  all  compartments,  flooding 
within  20  minutes,  loss  of  maneuverability,  inability 
to  reach  shallow  water,  and  loss  by  sinking  If  the  Junk 
Is  motorized  or  carylng  high-density  cargo. 
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Target 

Damage  Criteria 

e. 

Sampans 

Same  as  Junks. 

f. 

Barges  and 
Small  Craft 

Sinking,  100-percent  seaworthiness  kill. 

12. 

Soviet  Naval  Vessles 

a. 

Destroyer.  Escort 

Sinking  or  degradation  of  mission  effectiveness.  * 

b. 

Destroyer 

Sinking  or  degradation  of  mission  effectiveness.* 

c. 

Helicopter  Carrier 

Sinking  or  degradation  of  mission  effectiveness.* 

d. 

Light  Cruiser 

Sinking  or  degradation  of  mission  effectiveness.  * 

0. 

Patrol  Boat 

Sinking  or  degradation  of  mission  effectiveness.* 

f. 

Landing  Ship 

Sinking,  100-percent  seaworthiness  kill. 

g • 

Gulded-Mlssile- 
Destroycr  Leader 

Sinking  or  degradation  of  mission  effectiveness.  * 

h. 

Guidcd-Misslle  Destroyer 

Sinking  or  degradation  of  mission  effectiveness.  * 

i. 

Minesweeper 

Sinking  or  degradation  of  mission  effectiveness.  * 

ia. 

Buildings 

Structural  damage  of  a specified  level  (percent  of 
roof  or  floor  area).  Structural  damage  Is  damage 
to  principal  load-carrying  members  (trusses,  beams, 
columns,  load-bearing  walls)  requiring  replacement 
or  special  support  during  repair.  Fifty-percent  struc- 
tural damage  Implies  that  half  of  the  total  floor  spice 
has  been  rendered  unusable. 

14. 

Powcrplants 

Damage  to  critical  components  to  the  extent  that  the  plant 
Is  no  longer  capable  of  generating  or  transmitting  the 
specified  percentage  of  Its  output  capacity  for  at  least 
CO  days. 

is. 

Dams 

a. 

Earthen  Dams 

Breaching  of  the  dam  to  the  extent  that  erosion  signifi- 
cantly reduces  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir. 

b. 

Concrete  Dams 

Breaching  or  displacing  the  dam  to  release  Impounded 
water;  no  reliance  on  erosion  to  deepen  breach. 

to. 

Industrial  Targets 

See  discussion  for  individual  target  elements. 

17. 

Transformer  Substations 

Damage  to  transformers  or  circuit  breakers  so  as  to 
achieve  either  a severe  (l-month)  or  moderate  (.'18- 
hour)  downtime. 

— 

Incapacitation  of  at  leaat  one  weapon  system  and/or  appreciable  reduction  of  maximum  speed. 


The  Capability  for  Search  and  Rescue/Recovery  (SAR)  missions  is  covered  by  the  data 
elements  shown  in  Figure  0-43.  The  specified  area  referred  to  in  the  data  elements 
can  be  near  a base,  a battle  zone,  a combat  zone,  or  an  area  of  open  sea  or  land.  The 
area  must  be  specified  by  the  tester.  The  use  of  the  terms  "suppressing  a configura- 
tion" refers  to  suppressing  a fire  which  often  occurs  after  a crash  of  an  aircraft  This 
term  was  used  to  prevent  confusing  it  with  "fire  suppression"  which  is  used  to  refer  to 
decreasing  the  enemy's  fire.  This  latter  ac  ion  is  often  required  during  a SAR  mission 
in  a battle  or  combat  zone.  The  study  of  fire  suppression  (enemy  fire  from  weapons)  is 
done  by  taking  the  results  of  the  Capability  for  Air-to-Ground  Engagement  and  evaluat- 
ing how  this  reflects  itself  on  the  enerny's  fire.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  testing  of  this 
effect  in  peacetime  as  it  requires  knowledge  about  the  enemy's  tactics,  equipment, 
training,  psychology  of  the  troops,  etc.  Since  MOE's  refer  to  measures,  this  subject, 
and  those  others  that  can  only  be  done  by  studies,  are  not  covered  in  this  manual. 

Airlift  is  another  mission  for  Aircraft  Systems.  Figure  6-44  shows  the  different  Air- 
lift missions  and  the  Capability  statements  for  each  one.  Aircraft  ferrying  missions 
are  covered  by  a cargo  Airlift  mission  where  the  specified  cargo  is  the  aircraft  itself. 
Here  again,  the  data  elements  require  broad  interpretation  so  that  the  total  data  element 
list  is  of  reasonable  length.  The  tester  should  always  give  an  explanation  of  what  he 
means,  explicitly,  by  the  data  elements  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  confusion. 


PROBABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  EXECUTING  A SEARCH 
FOR  PERSONNEL  OVER  A SPECIFIED  AREA 

PROBABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  LOCATING  PERSONNEL  ' 
WITHIN  THE  SEARCH  AREA,  GIVEN  EXECUTION  OF  A SEARCH 

PROBABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  RESCUING  THE 
LOCATED  PERSONNEL 

PROBABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  EXECUTING  A SEARCH 
FOR  AEROSPACE  HARDWARE  OVER  A SPECIFIED  AREA 

PROBABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  LOCATING  AEROSPACE 
HARDWARE  WITHIN  THE  SEARCH  AREA,  GIVEN  EXECUTION 
OF  A SEARCH 

PROBABILITY  OF  SUCCESSFULLY  RECOVERING  THE 
LOCATED  AEROSPACE  HARDWARE 

PROBABILITY  OF  SUPPRESSING  A CONFLAGRATION 
SUFFICIENTLY  TO  PERMIT  A RESCUE 


Figure  G-43.  Capability  for  search  and  rescue  recovery 


I 


t 


PROBABILITY  THAT  ONE  GIVEN  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  CAN 
AIRLIFT  THE  GIVEN  NUMBER  OF  PASSENGERS,  TYPE 
SPECIFIED,  FROM  POINT  A TO  POINT  B WITHIN  A 
SPECIFIED  TIME 

PROBABILITY  THAT  ONE  GIVEN  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  CAN 
SUCCESSFULLY  PERFORM  AN  EMERGENCY  EVACUATION 
OF  A SPECIFIED  LOAD  FROM  POINT  ATO  POINT  B WITHIN 
A SPECIFIED  TIME 

PROBABILITY  THAT  ONE  GIVEN  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  CAN 
SUCCESSFULLY  PERFORM  A DISASTER  RELIEF  AIRLIFT 
WITH  A SPECIFIED  LOAD  FROM  POINT  A TO  POINT  B 
WITHIN  A SPECIFIED  TIME 

PROBABILITY  THAT  ONE  GIVEN  TYPE  AIRCRAFT  CAN 
AIRLIFT  A SPECIFIED  CARGO  FROM  POINT  A TO  POINT 
B WITHIN  A SPECIFIED  TIME 


Figure  6-44.  Airlift  missions  and  Capability 


Typical  Command  and  Control  missions  which  utilize  Aircraft  Systems  are  shown  in 
Figure  6-45.  The  data  elements  and  Capability  statements  which  apply  to  this  aircraft 
mission  can  be  found  in  the  Communications/E Icctronics  section.  The  tester  selects 
those  data  elements  that  apply  to  the  methods  of  operation  and  mission  of  his  test  Air- 
craft System.  See,  in  particular,  the  data  elements  in  Figures  6-9  and  6-10  for  Point- 
to-Point  Telecommunications  Capabilities  and  Search  and  Detection  Radar  Capabilities. 


Another  important  airci'aft  mission  is  Reconnaissance.  Figure  6-46  shows  the  different 
types  of  equipment  used  in  reconnaissance,  the  different  Reconnaissance  missions  and 
the  Capability  statements  for  each  of  the  missions.  The  data  elements  that  make  up 
each  of  the  Capability  statements  depend  upon  the  type  of  equipment  used.  In  general, 


these  data  elements  are  covered  in  the  section  oh  Communications/Electronics  (CE) 

Capability.  As  always,  only  those  data  elements  needed  (and  applicable)  to  the  system 

and  scenario  under  test  need  be  selected.  For  visual  data  gathering,  the  data  elements  are 

the  same  as  some  of  the  CE  Capability  data  elements.  For  example,  the  "probability  of 

target  detection  at  a specified  position  with  a specified  time". 
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AWACS 


COMMAND ANO 
CONTROL  MISSIONS 


ABCCC 

FORWARD  AIR  CONTROLLERS 
AIRBORNE  EARLY  WARNING 
AANCP 


CAPABILITY  FOR 
COMMANO  ANO  CONTROL 


SEE“COMMUNICATIONS/ELECTRONICS  CAPABILITIES" 


Figure  6-45.  Command  and  control  missions  and  capability 


The  Capability  for  Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  is  shown  in  Figure  6-47.  The  Capability 
for  Signal  Intelligence  is  covered  by  the  data  elements  for  Signal  Intelligence  in  the  CE 
section.  The  data  elements  for  Electronic  Countermeasures  Capability  are  covered 
by  those  for  Defense  Suppression  Capabilities  in  the  Defense  Suppression  Section.  The 
Capability  for  Electronic  Counter-countermeasures  are  obtained  by  measuring  the 
appropriate  system's  Capability  when  it  is  in  * specified  electromagnetic  environment. 
This  environment  should  be  specified  in  the  scenario.  According  to  AFM11-1  Vol.  Ill, 
Electronic  Countermeasures  is  "the  division  of  Electronic  Warfare  involving  actions  taken 
to  prevent  or  reduce  an  enemy's  effective  use  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum.  It  includes: 


!•  Jamming.  The  deliberate  radiation,  reradiation,  or  reflection  of  electromagnetic 
energy  with  the  object  of  impairing  the  use  of  electronic  devices,  equipment, 
or  systems  being  used  by  an  enemy. 

2.  Deception.  The  deliberate  radiation,  reradiation,  alteration,  absorption,  or 
reflection  of  electromagnetic  energy  in  a manner  intended  to  mislead  an  enemy 
in  the  interpretation  or  use  of  information  received  by  his  electronic  systems. 

It  includes: 

(a)  Imitative.  Introducing  radiations  into  cr.emy  channels  which  imitate  his 
own  emissions. 
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RECONNAISSANCE  EQUIPMENT 


INFRARED 

VISUAL- 

TELEVISION 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

RADAR 

RADIO  DIRECTION  FINDING 
ELECTRONIC  INTELLIGENCE 


RECONNAISSANCE 

MISSIONS 


TARGETING 
DEFENSE  ANALYSIS 
PENETRATION  ANALYSIS 
POSTSTRIKE  EVALUATION 
WEATHER 
TERRAIN  STUDIES 
AERIAL  MAPPING 
BATTLE  AREA  SURVEILLANCE 
INTELLIGENCE  DATA 


CAPABILITY  FOR 
RECONNAISSANCE 


PROBABILITY  OF  DETECTING  A SPECIFIED  TARGET  AT  A 
SPECIFIED  POSITION  IN  ASPECIFIED  ENVIRONMENT 

PROBABILITY  OF  DETECTING  ASPECIFIED  DEFENSIVE 
INSTALLATION  AT  A SPECIFIED  POSITION  IN  A SPECIFIED 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  NEAR  A TARGET 

PROBABILITY  OF  DETECTING  ASPECIFIED  DEFENSIVE 
INSTALLATION  AT  ASPECIFIED  POSITION  IN  ASPECIFIED 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  IN  A SPECIFIED  AREA 

PROBABILITY  OF  CORRECTLY  ASSESSING  THE  EFFECT  ON  A 
SPECIFIED  TARGET  OF  PREVIOUS  STRIKES  WHEN  THE 
SPECIFIED  TARGET  IS  AT  ASPECIFIED  POSITION  AND  IN  A 
SPECIFIED  FNVIRONMENT 

PROBABILITY  OF  .CORRECTLY  ASSESSING  A SPECIFIED  WEATHER 
CONDITION  IN  A SPECIFIED  ENVIRONMENT  AND  AT  A SPECIFIED 
POSITION 

PROBABILITY  Op  ASSESSING  SPECIFIED  TERRAIN  FEATURES  TO 
A SPECIFIED  ACCURACY  WHEN  THE  TERRAIN  IS  IN  A SPECIFIED 
ENVIRONMENT  AND  AT  A SPECIFIED  POSITION 

PROBABILITY  OF  AERIAL  MAPPING,  TO  A SPECIFIED  ACCURACY, 
A SPECIFIED  AREA  IN  A SPECIFIED  ENVIRONMENT  AT  A 
SPECIFIED  POSITION 

PROBABILITY  OF  LOCATING  TROOPS  AND/OR  EQUIPMENT  IN  A 
SPECIFIED  "ATTLE  AREA  IN  ASPECIFIED  ENVIRONMENT  AT  A 
SPECIFIED  kiSiTION 

PROBABILITY  OF  OBTAINING  THE  SPECIFIED  INTELLIGENCE 
DATA  WITHIN  THE  SPECIFIED  TIME 


Figure  6-4C.  Reconnaissance 
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ELECTRONIC  WARFARE 
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SIGNAL  — 

INTELLIGENCE 

CAPABILITY  FOR 

ELECTRONIC — 

.COUNTERMEASURES 

CAPABILITY  FOR 
ELECTRONIC  COUNTER- 
COUNTERMEASURES 


SEE  "COMMUNICATIONS/ 
ELECTRONICS  CAPABILITY" 


SEE "DEFENSE  SUPPRESSION 
CAPABILITIES" 


SEE  APPROPRIATE  "COMMUNICATIONS/ 
ELECTRONICS  CAPABILITY" 


Figure  6-47.  Capability 'for  electronic  warfare 

(b)  Manipulative.  The  alteration  or  simulation  of  friendly  electromagnetic 
radiations  to  accomplish  deception. " 

The  meaning  of  Electronic  Counter-countermeasures,  in  the  same  reference,  is  "the 
division  of  electronic  warfare  involving  actions  taken  to  insure  friendly  effective  use  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  despite  the  enemy's  use  of  electronic  warfare". 

Airborne  Atmospheric  Sampling  Capabilities  ai’e  obtained  from  the  data  elements  shown 
in  Figure  6-48.  The  data  elements  ’ha*  ai’e  the  inputs  to  the  probability  statements  in 
Figure  6-48  depend  on  many  things  su  h as  sample  particle  size,  gas  sampling,  total 
sample  size,  sampling  altitude,  san  pie  distribution  in  the  atmosphere,  etc.  The  pre- 
cise inputs  to  be  used  are  left  to  the  tester.  However,  these  inputs  should  result  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  appropriate  probability  specified  in  Figure  6-48. 

Training  of  personnel,  while  a very  important  aspect  of  every  mission,  seldom  has  OT&E 
done  on  it.  The  probability  statements  shown  in  Figure  6-49  are  measures  of  the  Capa- 
bility for  Training.  For  the  Training  mission,  the  scenario  would  be  the  course  of 
instruction  given  the  specified  personnel.  By  specified  personnel  is  meant  those  that  have 
the  required  qualifications  for  the  particular  specialty.  The  words  "being  able  to  per- 
form assignments  as  ..."  means  that  the  specified  individual  can  perform  all  assign- 
ments expected  of  personnel  at  that  level  of  training  and  experience.  Equipment  repair- 
man refers  to  any  type  of  equipment  such  as,  autos,  aircraft  engines,  electronics,  wea- 
pons, etc.  Equipment  operators  are  all  those  not  specifically  covered  by  the  other  titles, 
e.  g. , vehicle  drivers. 
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CAPABILITY  FOR  AIRBORNE 
ATMOSPHERIC  SAMPLING 


CAPABILITY  FOR 
U.S.  SAMPLING 


CAPABILITY  FOR 
FOREIGN  SAMPLING 


PROBABILITY  OF  OBTAINING 
THE  SPECIFIED  U.S.  SAMPLE 
OF  SPECIFIED  SIZE  WITHIN  THE 
SPECIFIED  TIME 

PROBABILITY.OF  OBTAINING 
THE  SPECIFIED  FOREIGN  SAMPLE 
OF  SPECIFIED  SIZE  WITHIN  THE 
SPECIFIED  TIME 


Figure  6-48.  Capability  for  airborne  atmospheric  sampling 

The  Capabilities  for  Airborne  Test  Beds  are  shown  in  Figure  6-50.  Since  test  bed  air- 
craft are  highly  specialized  and  highly  flexible  (in  that,  normally,  they  can  make  many 
measurements  with  little  modification),  it  is  difficult  to  get  much  lower  in  detail  than 
the  data  elements  shown  in  Figure  6-50.  The  tester  must  select  data  elements  that 


can  yield  the  probabilities  in  Figure  6-50. 


CAPABILITY  FOR 
TRAINING 


PROBABILITY  OF  SPECIFIED  PERSONNEL.  WITHIN  ASPECIFIED  TIME, 
BEING  ABLE  TO  PERFORM  ASSIGNMENTS  AS  A . . . 

■AIR  POLICEMAN 


BOMBARDIER 
NAVIGATOR 
WEAPONEER 
EW  OFFICER 

RADAR  INTERCEPT  OPERATOR 
FLIGHT  ENGINEER 
GUNNER/ARMORER 
AIRBORNE  CONTROLLER 
COMMUNICATIONS  OPERATOR 
LOADMASTER 
JUMPM  ASTER 
AIRBORNE  COMMANDER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
SAR  TEAM 

EQUIPMENT  OPERATOR 
EQUIPMENT  REPAIRMAN 


Figure  6-49.  Capability  for  training 
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PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  SPECIFIED  EXPERIMENTAL 
AIRCRAFT  CAN  OBTAIN  THE  REQUIRED  DATA 


CAPABILITY  FOR 
AIRBORNE  TEST  BEOS 


\ PROBABI LITY  THAT  THE  SPECIFIED  TEST  BED 

v CAN  OBTAIN  THE  REQUIRED  DATA  ON  EXTERNAL 

PHENOMENA 

Figure  6-50.  Capability  for  airborne  test  beds 

As  would  be  expected,  the  Capability  for  Refueling  refers  to  the  aircraft  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  refuel  other  aircraft.  The  aircraft  that  receives  the  fuel  is  covered  by  the 
Dependability  for  refueling.  The  data  elements  for  Capability  for  Refueling  are  shown 
in  Figure  6-51.  The  first  of  these  statements  refers  to  the  Aircraft  System's  Capa- 
bility of  carrying  the  required  amount  of  fuel  to  the  designated  rendezvous  point  or 
points.  The  other  data  elements  are  self-explanatory.  The  product  of  the  data  ele- 
ments gives  the  Capability  for  Refueling. 

The  Battlefield  Illumination  mission  is  covered  in  the  Capability  statement  and  data 
elements  shown  in  Figure  6-52.  Again,  the  product  of  the  data  elements  gives  the 
Capability  for  Battlefield  Illumination. 

Since  there  is  no  operational  mission  for  the  Demonstration  Team,  no  Capability 
statement  can  be  measured  in  OT&E.  The  purpose  of  the  Demonstration  Team  is 
public  relations;  OT&E  is  normally  not  done  on  public  relations. 

In  all  cases  where  actions  are  of  a sequential  nature  and  these  actions  lead  to  the 
execution  of  the  Capability  of  the  system,  the  probability  statements  have  been  made 
conditional  probabilities.  That  is,  they  state  the  probability  for  accomplishing  action 
B,  given  that  action  A was  accomplished.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  product  of 
the  two  probabilities  (probability  of  accomplishing  A and  probability  of  accomplishing 
B given  A was  accomplished)  is  just  the  probability  of  accomplishing  A and  then 
accomplishing  B.  For  a further  discussion  of  conditional  probabilities,  see 
Appendix  G. 


PROBABILITY  THAT  IHt  SPEUIFIFO  TFST  lU  lH’.AN 
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9.  MEASURES  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  FOR  MISSILES 

Before  a discussion  of  Measures  of  Effectiveness  for  Missiles  can  be  undertaken,  it  must 
be  made  clear  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "Missile. " Weapons  that  are  explosive 
devices  can  be  guided  or  unguided  and  have  powered  or  nonpowered  flight.  Thus,  there 
can  be  four  different  weapons  that  are  explosive  devices.  As  used  here,  they  are: 

a.  A bomb  weapon  is  an  unguided  explosive  device  with  nonpowered  flight. 

b.  A "smart'1  bomb  weapon' is  a guided  explosive  device  with  nonpowered 
flight. 

c.  A rocket  weapon  is  an  unguided  explosive  device  with  powered  flight. 

cl.  A missile  weapon  is  a guided  explosive  device  with  powered  flight  (often 
called  a guided  missile). 

The  MOE's  to  be  developed  herein  apply  only  to  weapons  that  are  guided  explosive 
devices  with  powered  flight.  There  will  be  a further  restriction  on  the  missiles  to  be 
included  here  in  that  only  nonnuclear  weapons  are  to  be  considered. 

With  these  restrictions,  the  only  missiles  to  be  discussed  are  those  Missile  Subsystems 
that  are  part  of  an  Aircrait  System. 

The  expendable  load  Availability  was  one  of  the  data  elements  for  an  Aircraft  Systems 
Availability  as  shown  in  Figure  6-19.  Missiles  are  one  of  the  possible  expendable  loads. 
Before  the  missile  is  considered  for  mating  with  the  aircraft,  there  are  several  types 
of  checks  that  the  missile  may  undergo.  One  of  these  cheeks  is  called  the  missile  con- 
tainer inspection  check.  The  data  elements  which  are  involved  to  this  check  are  shewn 
in  Figure  6-53.  This  check  is  performed  on  containers  which  have  a missile  in  them. 

Another  check  for  which  there  may  bo  a requirement,  is  called  the  missile  visual 
check.  The  data  elements  which  are  involved  in  passing  this  cheek  are  shown  in 
Figure  6-54.  Again,  the  tester  selects  only  those  data  elements  which  apply  to  the 
Missile  Subsystem  that  is  part  of  the  Aircraft  System  under  test.  A good  source  of 
guidance  as  to  which  data  elements  to  select  are  the  T.  O.  's  that  apply  to  the  Missile 
Subsystem. 
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■PROBABILITY  OF  A MISSILE 
PASSING  THE  MISSILE 
CONTAINER  INSPECTION  CHECK 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  CONTAINER  IS  NOT  DAMAGED, 
CORRODED,  LOOSE,  CRACKED,  OR  DROPPED  FROM 
HIGHER  THAN  A SPECIFIED  DISTANCE 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  HUMIDITY  INDICATOR 
IS  WITHIN  SERVICEABLE  CONDITIONS 


Figure  6-53.  Probability  of  Missile  Passing  Missile  Container  Inspection  Check 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A 
MISSILE  PASSES  THE 
MISSILE  VISUAL  CHECK 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE'S  EXTERIOR  OR  INTERIOR  STRUCTURE  OR 
PARTS  ARE  NOT  DENTED,  CRACKED,  CORRODED,  GOUGED,  BROKEN, 
SCRATCHED,  PUNCTURED,  DIRTY  OR  BENT  BEYOND  SPECIFIED  LIMITS 
LOOSE,  NOT  LOCKED  OR  MISSING 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  IS  NOT  DROPPED  FROM 
ABOVE  SPECIFIED  HEIGHTS 

PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  MISSILE  BATTERY  INDICATES  PROPERLY 

PROBABILITY  THAT  SCREWS,  BOLTS,  OR  RIVETS  ARE  NOT  LOOSE 
OR  DAMAGED 

PROBABILITY  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  LEAKS  OF  EXPLOSIVE 

PROBABILITY  THAT  MISSILE  SAFETY,  ARMING  AND 
FUZING  INDICATE  SAFE 

PROBABILITY  THAT  MISSILE  CABLE  ASSEMBLIES  ARE  NOT 
FRAYED,  ABRADEO;  BROKEN;  EXPOSING  SHIELD  OR  WIRE; 

WITHOUT  SELF  SHORTING  COVER;  WITH  A CONNECTOR 
BENT,  CRACKED,  CORRODED  OR  MISSING;  AND  ARE 
CONNECTED  PROPERLY 

PROBABI LITY  THAT  THE  MISSI LE  IS  FI  LLED  WITH  HYDRAU  LIC 
FLUID  AND  THERE  ARE  NO  HYDRAULIC  LEAKS 

PROBABILITY  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  SQUIBS  FIRED 


Figure  6-54.  Probability  that  missile  passes  visual  check 

A more  detailed  check  of  a missile  is  called  the  complete  missile  functional  test. 
The  probability  that  a missile  passes  this  functional  test  is  covered  by  the  data 
elements  shown  in  Figure  6-55,  Since,  by  definition,  the  test  set  is  part  of  the 
Missile  Subsystem,  the  first  of  these  data  elements  addresses  the  probability  of  the 
test  set  passing  its  self  check.  The  other  two  probabilities  are  conditional 
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probability  that  a 
MISSILE  PASSES  THE 
COMPLETE  MISSILE  — 
FUNCTIONAL 
TEST 


-PROBABILITY  THAT  A TEST  SET(S) 
PASSES  THE  SELF  TESTIS) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A 
MISSILE  GUIDANCE 

-UNIT  PASSES  THE  — - 

FUNCTIONAL  TEST, 

GIVEN  A GOOD  TEST  SET(S) 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A 
MISSILE  AFT  SECTION 
-PASSES  THE  FUNCTIONAL 
TEST,  GIVEN  A GOOD 
TESTSET(S) 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  GUIOANCE  UNIT  PASSES 
THE 

r HYDRAULIC  CHECKOUT 


x- CABLES  CONTINUOUS 
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-FUZING  CHECKOUT 
- CONTROLS  CENTERING  CHECKOUT 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  AFT  SECTION 
PASSES  THE,.. 


ROCKET  KOTOR  SAFING  CHECK 


IGNITOR  INSTALLATION  CHECK 


IGNITOR  TEST 


WARHEAD  TEMPERATURE  INDICATION 


WARHEAD  SAFETY-ARMING  DEVICE  CHECK 


WARHEAD  CABLES  CONTINUITY  CHECK 
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two  tests  are  independent  o£  each  other  since  they  cheek  different  sections  of  the 
missile,  one  is  the  guidance  unit  and  the  other,  called  the  aft  section,  is  the  rest  of 
the  missile.  The  data  elements  that  give  the  probability  that  the  guidance  unit  passes 
the  functional  test  are  also  shown  in  Figure  6-55.  Similarly,  Figure  6-55  shows  the 
data  elements  for  the  missile  aft  section  passing  the  functional  test. 

The  checks  covered  by  the  data  elements  in  Figure  6-53,  6-51  and  6-55  cover  all 
-of  the  checks  done  to  have  a missile  available  for  a mission.  However,  certain  mis- 
siles are  handled  and  carried  in  what  are  called  "missile  clusters. " A missile  cluster 
is  a group  of  one  or  more  missiles  of  the  same  type  that  are  loaded  onto  a launcher; 
the  missile(s)  and  launcher  are  then  mated  to  the  aircraft  as  a single  unit.  These 
missile  clusters  also  have  a set  of  checks  that  they  must  pass  before  they  can  be 
considered  available  for  mating  to  the  aircraft. 
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The  first  of  the  checks  of  missile  clusters  is  covered  by  Figure  6-56.  The  checkis 
called  the  missile  cluster  visual  inspection.  The  data  element  referring  to  each 
missile  passing  the  missile  visual  check  is  covered  by  the  data  elements  in  Figure 
6-54.  The  other  data  elements  are  self-explanatory.  Again,  the  T.O. 's  for  the  missile 
cluster  are  a good  guide  as  to  which  of  the  data  elements  in  Figure  6-56  are  to  be  used 
and  their  exact  meaning.  As  always,  data  elements  must  be  interpreted  in  general 
terms  so  that  they  can  apply  to  as  many  items  of  the  same  type  (missiles,  in  this  case) 
as  possible. 

The  other  missile  cluster  check  to  be  covered  is  called  the  complete  missile  cluster 
functional  test.  The  data  elements  that  give  the  probability  of  the  missile  cluster 
passing  this  test  are  shown  in  Figur  e 6-57.  Again,  four  of  the  probabilities  are  con- 
ditional probabilities  requiring  that  the  test  set(s)  be  good  (passes  its  self  test).  The 
probability  that  the  launcher  passes  the  complete  missile  cluster  functional  test  depends 
upon  its  electronics  unit  passing  the  test  as  each  missile  is  checked.  In  other  words, 
in  general,  there  is  not  a separate  check  of  just  the  launcher  electronics  unit  when  the 


PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  LAUNCHER  ISSECURE 
ON  THE  LAUNCHER  RACK 

PROBABILITY  THAT  EACH  MISSILE  IS 
PROPERLY  INSTALLED  ON  THE  LAUNCHER 

PROBABILITY  THAT  EACH  MISSILE  PASSES 
THE  MISSILE  VISUAL  CHECK 

PROBABILITY  THATTHE  LAUNCHER  IS  FREE 
FROM  DIRT,  CORROSION.  PITS, SCRATCHES, 

NICKS,  DAMAGE.  GOUGES,  CRACKS.  DENTS, 

AND  BARE  METAL  SURFACES 

PROBABI LITY  THAT  THE  LAUNCHER'S  SCREWS, 

BOLTS,  AND  RIVETS  ARE  NOT  LOOSE 

PROBABILITY  THAT  THE  LAUNCHER  CABLES  ARE 
NOT  FRAYEO,  ABRADED,  BROKEN,  TORN.  CRACKED; 

OR  WITH  A CONNECTOR  THAT  IS  DIRTY,  CORRODED, 
BENT,  CRACKEO,  MISSING.  WITH  PINS  BENT  OR  8R0KEN 

Figure  6-56.  Probability  that  missile  cluster  passes  visual  inspection 
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MISSILE  CLUSTER 
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^PROBABILITY  THAT  TEST  SET  (SI 
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PROBABILITY  THAT  A 
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PROBABILITY  THAT  A 
_MISSILE  GUIOANCE  UNIT_ 
‘PASSES  THE  FUNCTIONAL 
TEST 
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_MISSILE  AFT  SECTION  

"PASSES  THE  FUNCTIONAL 
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Figure  6-57.  Probability  that  missile  cluster  passes  functional  test 

complete  missile  cluster  functional  test  is  performed.  The  other  data  elements  for 
each  missile's  functional  test  are  the  same  as  those  shown  in  Figure  6-55. 

With  the  different  types  of  vest  defined,  it  is  now  possible  to  address  the  Availability  of 
a Missile  or  a Missile  Cluster  Subsystem.  First,  a missile's  Availability  will  depend 
upon  from  where  the  missile  originates.  Different  checks  are  made  depending  upon 
what  is  the  origin  of  the  missile.  The  missile  could  be  coming  from  storage,  the  pre- 
loading  area,  the  flightline,  receiving,  missile  maintenance,  or  periodic  inspection. 
The  type  of  test(s)  performed  for  each  of  these  sources  and  the  appropriate  probability 
statements  are  shown  in  Figure  6-58.  The  appropriate  figure  is  referenced  after  each 
data  element  statement.  The  statement  relative  to  a missile  returned  from  the  flight- 
line  passing  the  missile  container  check,  applies  to  missiles  that  are  returned  in  their 
container.  All  of  the  other  statements  are  self-explanatory. 
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MISSILE  AVAILABILITY  - 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  FROM  STORAGE  IS — ' 
"AVAILABLE 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  FROM  THE  PRELOADING- 
* (PREDELIVERY)  AREA  IS  AVAIL  ABLE 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  RETURNEO  FROM, 

"THE  FLIGHTLINE  IS  AVAILABLE 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  FROM  RECEIVING 
IS  AVAILABLE 

-PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  IN  MAINTENANCE 
IS  AVAILABLE  , 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  IN  PERIODIC 

"INSPECTION  IS  AVAILABLE 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A STORED  MISSILE  PASSES 
' THE  MISSILE  CONTAINER  INSPECTION  CHECK  (FIG.  6 S3) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A PRELOAOED  MISSILE  PASSES 
'THE  MISSILE  CONTAINER  INSPECTION  CHECK  (FIG.  6 S3) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  RETURNED  FROM 
'THE  FLIGHTLINE  PASSES  THE  MISSILE  VISUAL  CHECK  (FIG,  6-54) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  RETURNED  FROM 
-THE  FLIGHTLINE  PASSES  THE  MISSILE  CONTAINER 
INSPECTION  CHECK  (FIG.  6-53) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A RECEIVED  MISSILE 
'PASSES  THE  MISSILE  CONTAINER  INSPECTION  CHECK  (FIG,  6-531 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A RECEIVED  MISSILE 
'PASSES  THE  MISSILE  VISUAL  CHECK  (FIG.  6-54) 

.PROBABILITY  THAT  A RECEIVED  MISSILE  PASSES 
YHE  COMPLETE  MISSILE  FUNCTIONAL  TEST  (FIG.  6 55) 

.PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  IN  MAINTENANCE 
PASSES  THE  MISSILE  VISUAL  CHECK  (FIG.  6 54) 

.PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  IN  MAINTENANCE 
PASSES  THE  COMPLETE  MISSILE  FUNCTIONAL  CHECK  (FIG.  6 55) 

.PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  IN  PERIODIC  INSPECTION 
PASSES  THE  MISSILE  VISUAL  CHECK  (FIG.  6 54) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  IN  PERIODIC 
-INSPECTION  PASSES  THE  COMPLETE  MISSILE 
FUNCTION  TEST  IFIG.  6-55) 


Figure  6-58.  Missile  Availability 

The  Availability  of  a missile  cluster  is  addressed  by  the  data  elements  shown  in 
Figure  6-59.  The  missile  cluster  has  fewer  sources  of  supply  than  the  missile  since 
the  missile  cluster  can  be  from  the  preloading  area,  the  flightline,  maintenance,  or 
periodic  inspection.  Again,  each  of  the  appropriate  tests  are  referenced  in  the  data 
element  probability  statement. 

All  failures  of  any  consequence  during  any  of  the  different  tests  shown  in  Figures  6-53 
through  6-57  result  in  the  return  of  the  missile(s)  or  launchers  to  the  depot  for  repair. 
Hence,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  go  into  greater  details  in  the  data  elements.  Also 
data  elements  are  not  given  below  the  level  shown  because  the  depot  is  not  part  of  the 
operating  command.  The  MOE's  are  to  be  addressed  at  the  user  level  which  is  the 
operating  command. 
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MISSILE 
CLUSTER 
AVAILABILITY 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A 

MISSILE  CLUSTER  FROM  

THE  PRELOAOING  (PREDELIVERY) 
AREA  IS  AVAILABLE 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A 
MISSILE  CLUSTER  RE- 
TURNED FROM  THE 


FLIGHTLINE  IS  AVAILABLE 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A 
MISSILE  CLUSTER  IN 
MAINTENANCE  IS 
AVAILABLE 


PROBABILITY  THAT: A 
MISSILE  CLUSTER  IN 
PERIODIC  INSPECTION 
IS  AVAILABLE 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A PRE- 
LOADED  MISSILE  CLUSTER 
'PASSES  THE  MISSILE  CLUSTER 
VISUAL  INSPECTION  (FIG.  6-56) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  CLUSTER 
RETURNED  FROM  THE  FLIGHTLINE 
'PASSES  THE  MISSILE  CLUSTER 
VISUAL  INSPECTION  (FIG.  6-56) 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  CLUSTER 
IN  MAINTENANCE  PASSES  THE 
MISSILE  CLUSTER  VISUAL  INSPECTION 
(FIG.  6-56) 


PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  CLUSTER 
IN  MAINTENANCE  PASSES  THE 
COMPLETE  MISSILE  CLUSTER  FUNCTIONAL 
TEST  (FIG.  6-57) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  CLUSTER 
.IN  PERIODIC  INSPECTION  PASSES  THE 
MISSILE  CLUSTER  VISUAL  INSPECTION 
(FIG.  6-56) 

PROBABILITY  THAT  A MISSILE  CLUSTER 
IN  PERIODIC  INSPECTION  PASSES  THE 
'COMPLETE  MISSILE  CLUSTER  FUNCTIONAL 
TEST  (FIG.  6-57) 


Figure  6-59.  Missile  cluster  Availability 

Once  the  missile  or  missile  cluster  is  available,  it  is  mated  to  the  aircraft  and  becomes 
part  of  the  Aircraft  System.  At  that  point,  the  data  elements  that  address  the  aircrew 
preflight  check  are  covered  in  Aircraft  System's  Availability. 


The  Missile  or  Missile  Cluster  Subsystem's  Dependability  is  addressed  in  Aircraft 
System's  Dependability  as  shown  in  Figure  G-GO.  The  reason  is  that  the  missile  or 
missile  cluster  is  a subsystem  in  the  Aircraft  System.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
missile  or  missile  cluster  subsystem  Capability  as  shown  in  Figure  6-61.  If  they  are 
air-to-air  missiles,  the  Capability  is  covered  by  Aircraft  System's  air-to-air  capa- 
bility (Figure  6-38).  If  the  missiles  are  air-to-ground  missiles,  then  see  Aircraft 
System's  air-to-ground  capability  (Figure  6-42). 
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MISSILE  DEPENDABILITY  -SEE  "AIRCRAFT SYSTEM  DEPENDABILITY" 

MISSILE  CLUSTER  DEPENDABILITY -SEE  "AIRCRAFT  SYSTEM.DEPENDABILITY" 

Figure  6-60.  Missile  Dependability  missile  cluster 


MISSILE  CAPABILITY  -SEE  "AIRCRAFT SYSTEM  CAPABILITY" 

MISSILE  CLUSTER  CAPABILITY -SEE  "AIRCRAFT SYSTEM  CAPABILITY" 

Figure  6-61.  Missile  Capability  missile  cluster 
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10.  SYSTEM  ATTRIBUTES  OTHER  THAN  EFFECTIVENESS 

There  are  many  system  attributes  other  than  system  effectiveness  that  are  of  interest 
to  the  operational  commanders.  These  other  attributes  of  a system  are  not  measured 
directly.  Only  their  effect  on  A,  D,  and/or  C (i.  e. , system  effectiveness)  will  be 
measured  by  MOE's.  The  results  of  reliability  (the  probability  that  a system,  sub- 
system, or  equipment  will  perform  a required  function  under  specified  conditions, 
without  failure,  for  a specified  period  of  time  - AFM  11-1  Vol.  I)  is  nothing  more  than 
the  data  elements  that  make  up  the  measure  of  performance,  Dependability.  Maintain- 
ability (a  characteristic  of  design  and  installation  which  is  expressed  as  the  probability 
that  an  item  will  conform  to  specified  conditions  within  a given  period  of  time  when 
maintenance  action  is  performed  in  accordance  with  prescribed  procedures  and  re- 
sources - AFM  11-1  VoL  I)  is  reflected  in  the  item’s  Availability  given  that  some 
maintenance  action  is  required.  Interoperability  (the  ability  of  systems,  units  or 
forces  to  provide  services  to  and  accept  services  from  other  systems,  units  or  forces 
and  to  use  the  services  so  exchanged  to  enable  them  to  operate  effectively  together  - 
AFM  11-1  Vol.  I)  is  addressed  whenever  the  definition  of  the  test  includes  items  with 
which  the  test  item  must  interoperate.  Survivability  (the  capability  of  a system  to 
withstand  a man-made  hostile  environment  without  suffering  an  abortive  impairment 
of  its  ability  to  accomplish  its  designated  mission.  - AFM  11-1  VoL  I)  is  addressed 
by  evaluating  the  MOE  of  an  item  with  and  without  the  man-made  environment.  The 
ratio  of  the  MOE  with  the  man-made  environment  to  the  MOE  without  it  is  a good 
index  of  survivability. 

Compatibility  can  affect  the  MOE  of  an  item  but  is  not  measured  by  the  MOE. 

Needed  system  modifications  can  be  determined,  strictly  from  a system  effectiveness 
viewpoint,  by  determining  which  data  elements  lend  to  low  values  of  A,  D,  cuid/or  C. 

Other  aspects  of  a system  (e.  g.  doctrine,  organization,  operational  techniques,  tactics, 
and  training  of  operator  and  maintenance  personnel)  can  be  examined  only  by  how  these 
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various  aspects  affect  .the  system  effectiveness.  It  is  in  no  way  a measure  of  these 
aspects  when  they  are  varied  and  the  effect  on  the  MOE  is  noted.  The  effect  on  the 
MOE  is  only  one  of  the  many  important  features  of  these  aspects.  For  example,  one 
consideration  in  deciding  between  two  tactics  should  be  the  system  effectiveness  for 
each  tactic.  This  can  be  determined  by  the  MOE  using  each  tactic.  Other  aspects  of 
the  tactics  must  also  be  examined.  Some  of  these  are  the  vulnerability  of  the  system 
using  each  tactic,  the  ease  of  using  each,  the  training  required  for  each,  the  affect 
on  interoperability  with  other  systems,  etc. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  highly  that  MOE's  only  measure  system  effectiveness  as 
defined  presently  by  approved  DOD  documents.  Other  attributes  of  systems  must  be 
evaluated  by  some  other  means. 


11.  EXAMPLE  OF  MOE  APPLICATION 


The  procedures  that  the  tester  must  follow  to  use  the  MOE's  and  measures  of  perfor- 
mance (A,  D,  and  C)  as  shown  in  this  manual  can  best  be  summarized  by  an  illustra- 
tive and  hypothetical  example  utilizing  the  MOE  check  list  shown  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

The  example  to  be  used  will  lead  to  a brief  and  simplified  test.  It  will  be  assumed  that 
data  gathered  previously  has  indicated  that  there  is  trouble  with  a particular  assembly. 
For  this  reason,  a new  assembly  has  been  developed  and  DT&E  has  been  conducted. 

It  is  now  appropriate  to  do  some  IOT&E  on  the  new  assembly.  The  data  to  be  collected 
will  be  used  to  evaluate  the  new  assembly  and  to  calculate  what  the  system's  A,  D,  C 
and  MOE  would  be  if  the  new  assembly  were  used  to  replace  the  old  one. 

First,  the  tester  must  explicitly  define  the  item  to  be  tested.  For  the  example,  the 
test  item  is  a new  assembly  used  to  measure  the  hydraulic  pressure  in  an  F-24D/ 
AGM-105A  Aircraft  System.  The  assembly  uses  a sensor  on  the  output  side  of  the 
hydraulic  pump  in  the  F-24D.  The  AGM-105A  does  not  use  the  aircraft  hydraulic 
power  set.  The  output  of  this  sensor  is  a voltage  that  is  amplified  and  displayed  in 
the  same  location  as  the  old  hydraulic  pressure  indicator.  The  test  objective  stated 
in  the  Test  Directive  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  lsw  sensor  on  the  system's 
MOE  for  an  Air-to-G round  Engagement  against  tanks  in  a tropical  environment. 
Knowing  this  objective,  the  tester  must  now  select  the  level  of  the  test  between  multi- 
system, system,  subsystem  and  set  as  shown  in  tne  check  list.  He  must  also  select 
what  type  system  is  involved.  In  this  case,  the  test  item  belongs  to  an  Aircraft 
System.  Looking  at  Figure  6-19,  it  is  obvious  that  the  test  item  only  affects  the 
Aircraft  Subsystem  (the  F-24D).  In  fact,  it  con  only  affect  part  of  the  aircraft, 
therefore  the  test  should  be  conducted  at  the  "set"  level.  It  is  also  clear  from  the 
method  of  operation  of  the  test  item  that  it  only  has  an  interaction  with  the  hydraulic 
and  electrical  power  sets  of  the  Aircraft  Subsystem. 

The  tester  must  now  define  the  scenario  for  his  test.  The  mission  has  been  given  as 
an  Air-to-Ground  Engagement  against  tanks.  The  environment  was  given  as  tropical. 
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The  Lester  selects  a test  location  xn  a tropical  environment  and  plans  typical  flight 
profiles  for  Air-to-Ground  Engagements  against  tanks.  The  Aircraft  System's  Capa- 
bility for  an  Air-to-Ground  Engagement  is  determined  by  the  data  elements  in  Figure 
G-42.  Examination  of  these  data  elements  indicates  that  the  test  item  has  no  effect  on 
the  system's  Capability.  Thus,  the  tester  does  not  need  to  gather  data  that  leads  to 
Capability.  Other  scenario  considerations  listed  in  the  check  list  are  not  applicable 
to  this  test  item. 


The  tester  has  now  defined  his  test  item,  the  items  with  which  it  interoperates,  the 
scenario,  and  the  limits  of  his  data  elements  in  that  only  the  Aircraft  Subsystem's 
Availability  and  Dependability  are  of  concern. 


The  tester  now  selects  all  data  elements  for  the  System's  Availability  that  apply  to  the 
test  item  or  items  with  which  it  interoperates.  That  is,  all  data  elements  that  the  test 
item  can  affect.  The  results  of  this  selection  are  shown  in  Figure  6-62.  The  Figure 
number  after  each  data  element  is  the  figure  from  which  the  data  element  was  taxen. 
The  letter  (A^,  A^,  etc. ) is  the  symbol  to  be  used  for  the  data  element.  All  other  data 
elements  in  Figures  6-19,  6-20,  6-21,  6-22,  and  6-23  do  not  apply  in  this  example. 

The  values  of  the  data  elements  that  are  applicable  are  obtained  from  the  number  of 
aborts  caused  by  the  observations  indicated  in  Figure  6-62. 


AIRCRAFT 
SYSTEM 
AVAILABILITY 
(FIG.  6131 


AIRCRAFT 
SUBSYSTEM 
AVAILABILITY 
(FIG. 6 19) 


PROBABILITY  OF  NO  ABORT 
OF  THE  OPERATIONALLY 
REAOY  AIRCRAFT  FOR  THE 

r 'F'rCIFIE0  MISSION  DUE  

TO  THE  AIRCRAFT  PREFL1GHT 
MAINTENANCE  CHECH 
(FIG.  621) 


PROBABILITY  OF  NO  ABORT 
OF  THE  OPERATIONALLY 
.READY  AIRCRAFT  FOR  THE  _J 
SPECIFIED  MISSION  DUE 
TO  THE  AIRCREW  PREFLtGHT 
CHECK  (FIG.  6 22) 


PROBABILITY  OF  NO 
ABORT  OF  THE  AIRCRAFT 
■ FOR  THE  SPECIFIED 
MISSION  DUETO  THE 
HYDRAULIC  LEAKS -A, 

PROBABILITY*  OF  NO 
ABORT  OF  THE  MISSION 
DUETO THE  BEFORE 
ENTERING  THE  COCKPIT 
CHECK  BY  THE  AIRCREW 
(FIG.  6'22) 


PROBABILITY  OF 
NO  ABORT  OF  THE 
■ MISSION  DUE  TO  - 
THE  AIRCRAFT 
EXTERIOR  CHECK 
(FIG.  6-22) 


PROBABILITY 
OF  NO  ABORT 
OF  THE 
MISSION 
'DUE  TO 
THE 

HYDRAULIC 
LEAKS -A, 
(FIG  6 22) 


PROBABILITY  OF  NO  ABORT 
OF  THE  MISSION  OUE  TO 
-THE  AFTER  ENTERING 
THE  COCKPIT  CHECK 
BY  THE  AIRCREW  (FIG.  5-22) 


Figure  6-62.  Airci'aft  System  Availability 


PROBABILITY  OF  NO 
ABORT  OF  THE 
MISSION  OUE  TO 
THE  CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS- A, 
(FIG.  6’ 22) 


PROBABILITY  OF  NO 
ABORT  OF  THE 
MISSION  OUE  TO 
THE  ELECTRIC  POWER 
SUBSYSTEM  - A, 

(FIG.  6-22) 


The  tester  now  goes  through  the  same  process  for  the  Aircraft  System's  Dependability. 
Of  the  Dependability  time  frames  shown  in  Figure  6-24,  it  turns  out  that  the  hydraulic 
and  electrical  power  subsystems  are  only  checked  during  engine  start  (Figure  6-25), 
taxi  before  takeoff  (Figure  6-26),  cruise  (Figure  6-29)  descent  (Figure  6-31),  and 
postflighl  niainteniu.ee  check  (Figure  6-36).  Thus  the  data  elements  for  Dependability 
during  takeoff  (Figure  6-27)  climb  (Figure  6-28),  refuel  (Figure  6-30),  land  (Figure 
6-32),  taxi  after  landing  (Figure  6-33),  expendable  load  safing  (Figure  6-34),  and  the 
aircrew  postflight  check  (Figure  6-35)  are  independant  of  the  test  item  and  are,  there- 
fore, not  measui’ed. 

Selecting  the  applicable  data  elements  from  the  appropriate  figures  leads  to  the  indi- 
cated data  elements  shown  in  Figure  6-63.  All  others  in  Figures  6-25,  6-26,  6-29, 
6-31,  and  6-36  are  not  applicable  to  the  test  item  of  this  example.  The  tester  will 
evaluate  the  data  elements  from  the  number  of  aborts  attributable  to  each  of  the  data 
elements.  The  letter  (Dj,  D2,  . . . , D21)  symbols  listed  after  each  data  element 
will  be  used  to  refer  to  specific  data  elements. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  tester  will  measure  each  of  these  data  elements  for  the  new 
assembly  and  that  he  knows  their  value  from  past  experience  with  the  old  assembly, 
i.  e. , from  data  available  from  the  Air  Force  standardized  maintenance  data  collection 
system. 

He  must  be  assured  that  the  scenarios  were  the  same  for  the  data  for  the  old  assembly. 
If  they  are  not  the  same,  or  if  he  is  not  sure  they  are  the  same,  he  must  test  the  old 
system  also. 

During  the  test,  the  tester  notes  the  number  of  aborts  attributable  to  each  data  element 
and  the  number  of  attempts;  a method  of  obtaining  this  information  must  be  incorporated 
into  the  test  design. 

Assume  that  the  results  of  such  a test  design  are  as  shown  in  Table  6-5  which  also 
shows  the  values  of  the  95%  confidence  limits  of  each  of  the  data  elements.  The  effect 
of  the  new  assembly  on  the  Aircraft  System's  Availability  and  Dependability  is  shown 
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ENGINE 
-START  - 
(FIG. 6 25) 
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Figure  6-G3.  Aircraft  System  Dependability 
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AJ3LE  G-5.  TEST  RE  SUM’S 


Data 

Element 


Availability  1 
2 
3 


Old  Assembly 

New  Assembly 

95%  Confidence  Limits 
Value  Upper  Lower 

95%  Confidence  Limits 
Value  Upper  Lower 

.897 
.997 
LOGO 
. 999 


.932 
.999 
.999 

1. 000 

1.000 
. 993 
. 999 
.996 
.987 

1.000 
.872 
.991 
.994 
.998 

1.000 
.995 
.999 
.993 
.989 

1.000 

.872 


.903  .891 

.998  .996 

1. 000  . 9999 

. 9995  . 998 


.937 
.999 
.999 
1.  000 
1.  000 
.995 
.999 
.997 
.989 
1.  000 
.878 
.993 
.995 
.999 

1. 000 
.996 
.999 
.995 
.991 

1.00 

.878 


.927 

.998 

.998 

. 9999 

. 9999 

.991 

.998 

.995 

. 985 

.9999 

.865 

.989 

.992 

.997 

. 9999 

.994 

.998 

.991 

.987 

.9999 

.865 


1.000 

.998 


.992 
.999 

1.000 

1. 000 

1.000 

1.000 
.999 
.998 
.997 
.999 
.996 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 
.998 

1.000 
.990 
.993 
.999 
.995 


n D. 


1. 000 

.999 

.9998 

.994 

.998 

.990 

.997 

.986 

1.  000 

.996 

1. 000 

.999 

1. 000 

.999 

1.000 

.999 

1. 000 

.999 

1. 000 

.996 

.9998 

.994 

.999 

.993 

1.  000 

.996 

.999 

.991 

1.  000 

.999 

1.  000 

.999 

1.  000 

.999 

1. 000 

.999 

.9998 

.994 

1. 000 

.999 

.995 

.983 

.997 

.987 

1. 000 

.996 

.998 

.990 

.968 

.942 

4 A (new) 

improvement  in  System  Availability  = II  r 

i=lAi(0ld) 


= 1.114 


+.  608 
-.  009 


20  D (new) 

Improvement  in  System  Dependability  = n — = 1.444  *• 027 

I=IDi<old>  -029 


n I 

"here  n > 
i=l  * 


means  that  the  product  of  the  n items  which  are 
subscripted  I (that  is,  (Nj)  equals  1. 


at  the  bottom  of  the  Table.  It  was  recognized  that  the  System's  Capability  was  un- 
affected by  the  new  assembly.  Let  us  assume  that  the  Capability  of  the  System  for 

* l 

the  stated  mission  has  been  measured  previously  and  found  to  be  0.  830.  Also  assume 

that  the  Availability  and  Dependability  had  also  been  previously  measured  and  found  to 

be  A , » 0. 768  and  D , , = 0.  597.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  numbers  in  Table  6-5  for 
old  old 

the  contribution  to  the  Availability  and  Dependability  using  the  old  assembly  that  this 

assembly  was  a major  cause  of  the  low  A and  D of  the  system.  Using  the  new  assem- 

•{■  # 006 

bly  the  A should  be  0.  768  x 1.  Ill  or  A = 0.  856  and  D should  be  0.  597  x 

new  -.007 

1.444  or  D = 0. 862  +‘  Since  the  MOE  = A x D x C,  the  old  MCE  , = 0.381 
new  -.017  +>0l2  old 

and  using  the  new  assembly  MOE  = 0.612  * In  each  case  the  value  after 
the  + and  - are  the  approximate  95%  confidence  limits  and  not  the  standard  deviation. 

From  this  hypothetical  example,  several  conclusions  are  apparent.  One  is  that  using 
the  MOE's  in  this  manual  for  simple  tests  is  easy  and  straightforward.  In  fact,  for 
large,  complicated  tests,  the  only  difference  is  that  the  list  of  data  elements  becomes 
longer.  The  second  conclusion  is  that  all  testers  will  always  measure  the  same 
things  when  they  have  the  same  test  item  and  scenario.  Third,  by  reporting  the 
values  of  the  data  elements,  System  A,  System  D,  System  C and  System  MOE  for 
the  specific  scenario,  the  decision-maker  can  see  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
test  item.  Also,  by  comparing  {.he  test  item  to  an  alternate  item,  a point-by-point 
evaluation  can  be  made  at  aU  decision  levels.  Lastly,  the  data  elements  for  A and  D 
are  easy  to  obtain  and  are  presently  gathered  from  the  Air  Force  standard  main- 
tenance data  system. 
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12.  CONFIDENCE  LIMITS 

Calculating  the  approximate  confidence  limits,  of  a data  element  that  results  from  the 
measurements  of  a single  factor  is  rather  straightforward  (See. , for  example,  ref. 

12  and  13).,  the  calculation  of  an  approximate  confidence  limit  for  a data  set  is 
rather  difficult  (See  ref.  1-11)  and  the  aid  of  the  operations  analyst  should  be  sought. 

Some  References  on  Confidence  Limits  - 

1.  G.  P.  Steele,  Upper  Confidence  Limits  for  the  Failure  Probability  of  Complex 
Networks,  Sandia  Laboratories,  SC-4133  (TR),  December  1957. 

2.  R.  D.  Halbgewachs,  R.  Mueller,  F.  W.  Muller,  Classical  Upper  Confidence 
Limits  for  the  Failure  Probability  of  Systems,  Sandia  Laboratories,  SLA-73 


0563,  September  1973. 

3.  Epstein,  B.  "Estimation  from  Life  Test  Data"  Technometries  Volume  2,  No. 
4,  November  1960. 

4.  Springer,  M.D.  & Thompson,  W.  E.  "Bayesian  Confidence  Limits  for  the 
Product  of  II  Bionomial  Parameters"  Biometriks,  Vol  53,  Parts  3 and  4, 

1966. 

5.  Springer,  M.  D.  & Thompson,  W.  E.  "Bayesian  Confidence  Limits  for  the 
Reliability  of  Cascade  Exponential  Subsystems",  IEEE  Transactions  on 
Reliability,  Vol  R-16,  September  1967. 

6.  Springer,  M.  D.  & Thompson,  W.  E.  "Bayesian  Confidence  Limits  for 
Reliability  of  Redundant  Systems  when  Tests  are  Terminated  at  First 
Failure",  Technometrics,  Vol  10  February,  196S. 

7.  Springer,  M.  D.  & Thompson,  W.  E.  "Bayesian  Confidence  Limits  for 
System  Reliability"  Annals  of  Assurance  Science,  1969. 

S.  Buehler,  R.  J.  "Confidence  Intervals  for  the  Product  of  two  Binomial 
Parameters"  Journal  of  the  Amorican  Statistical  Association,  December 

1967. 

9.  Schick,  G.  "Bayesian  Concepts  for  Reliability  and  Confidence"  1968  Annals 
of  Assurance  Sciences. 
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10.  Rosenblatt,  J.  R.  "Confidence  Limits  for  the  Reliability  of  Complete  Systems"  y 

Statistical  Theory  of  Reliability,  University  of  Wisconsin  Press  1963. 

11.  Madansky,  A.  "Approximate  Confidence  Limits  for  the  Reliability  of  Series 
and  Parallel  Systems"  RM-2552  Technometrics,  November  1965. 

12.  Owen,  D.  B.  HANDBOOK  OF  STATISTICAL  TABLES.  Addison-Wesley  j 

Publishing  Co. , Inc. , Reading,  Mass. , 1962.  PP  286-303.  | 

13.  Dixon,  W.  J.  & Massey  Jr. , F.  J.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICAL  ! 
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CHECKLIST  FOR  TESTER  IN  MOE  AREA 

1.  Define  the  item  under  test  and  items  with  which  it  interoperates. 

a.  test  set(s) 

b.  AGE 

c.  power 

d.  other  subsystems/systems 

e.  facilities 

2.  Determine  Level  of  the  Test 

a.  Multisystem 

b.  System 

c.  Subsystem 

d.  Set 

Note:  The  tester  should  go  no  lower  than  a set  due  to  interoperability  effects. 

3.  Determine  Grouping  to  Which  Test  Item  Belongs 

a.  Aircraft  Systems 

b.  Missile  Systems 

c.  Communications/Electronics  Systems 

d.  EW  Systems 

Note:  If  test  item  is  a Missile,  CE,  or  EW  subsystem  of  an  aircraft,  the  tester 
must  use  both  groupings.  (Sec  item  16) 

4.  Define  the  scenario 

a.  mission 

b.  personnel  types  and  experience 

c.  tactics  for  test  item 
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cl.  environment  (weather,  electromagnetic,  time  of  clay,  terrain,  etc.) 

c.  second  side  system 

f.  second  side  tactics 

g.  second  side  personnel 

h.  mission  rate 

i.  time  sequence  of  events  (mission  profile) 

Select  Data  Elements 

a.  Pick  all  data  elements  that  apply  to  test  item  type. 

b.  Pick  all  data  elements  of  items  with  which  the  test  item  interoperates  if  test 
item  is  a subsystem  or  set. 

c.  Determine  the  values  of  all  "specified  times,  levels,  positions,  etc. " 
Narrow  Data  Element  List 

a.  Delete  data  elements  that  are  not  applicable  because  of 

i.  test,  objectives 

ii.  scenario 

iii.  already  known 

iv.  method  of  operation  of  test  item 

v.  tester  assuming  a value 

b.  Justify  each  deletion 

c.  Give  source  for  values  already  known 
cl.  Give  rationale  for  each  value  assumed 

Set  Pass/Fail  Values  for  A,  D,  and  C and  Confidence  Level 

a.  Give  source  for  each  value 

b.  Give  rationale  for  each  value 


8.  Set  Confidence  Level  for  Measured  Data  Elements 


9.  Determine  A,  D,  and  C for  Alternate  Item  or  Against  Which  Test  Item  Competes 

a.  Show  missions  were  the  same 

b.  Show  that  appropriate  parts  of  the  scenarios  were  the  same 

i.  second  side  the  same 

ii.  second  side  tactics  the  same 

iii.  environment  the  same 

iv.  operational  parameters  the  same 

v.  test  systems  correspond  where  appropriate 

c.  Give  values  and  confidence  limits  on  alternate  item's  A,  D,  and  C. 

10.  Determine  data  l-equired  to  be  collected  to  determine  each  data  element 

11.  See  that  data  requirements  are  incorporated  into  test  design. 

12.  Calculate  data  elements,  including  confidence  limits,  from  data  collected  during 
test  for  oach  scenario. 

13.  Calculate  A,  D,  and  C including  confidence  limits,  from  data  elements  for  each 
scenario. 

14.  Calculate  MOE,  including  confidence  limits,  for  each  scenario. 

15.  Incorporate  data  elements.  A,  D,  C,  and  MOE  and  their  confidence  limits  for 
each  scenario  into  test  report. 

16.  Not  all  types  of  items  are  covered  in  the  list  of  systems.  For  those  not  covered, 
the  tester  must  obtain  approved  data  elements  which  can  be  combined  in  such  a 
fas  ill  on  as  to  yield  A,  D,  C,  and  MOE  for  the  test  item. 
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Chapter  7 
TEST  DESIGN 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

An  operational  test  can  be  designed  with  varying  degrees  of  sophistication.  In  a casual 
interpretation  of  the  activity,  there  cannot  be  a test  which  is  not  designed  in  some  way. 
The  real  question  concerns  how  well  a test  is  designed.  When  a 'lest  Officer  makes 
plans  for  collecting  specific  data  (as  contrasted  with  the  prospect  of  operating  a system 
for  a specified  period  and  then  looking  to  see  what  data  might  be  available),  he  has 
designed  a test.  He  has  not  necessarily  given  any  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  that 
desr0n  to  the  process  of  learning  about  the  system  under  test,  and  he  may  not  even 
know  liimself  how  he  intends  to  gather  the  information  (not  the  same  as  the  raw  data) 
he  needs.  Initially  the  tester  may  not  even  know  what  information  he  needs  to  answer 
the  questions  being  posed.  He  is  also  usually  faced  with  resource  limitations  and  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  about  what  significance  the  data  he  does  collect  will  actually  have. 
This  chapter  is  provided  to  help  the  Test  Officer  understand  the  process  of  identifying 
specific  needs  for  factual  data  and  translating  those  specific  needs  into  an  efficient  plan 
for  conducting  controlled  trials  during  which  v:ilid  data  for  drawing  conclusions  can  be 
collected.  Test  design  is  the  combined  responsibility  of  the  Test  Officer  and  his  sup- 
porting professional  statistician.  The  statistician,  of  course,  is  the  one  who  knows  the 
science  of  test  design  and  understands  the  application  of  the  proper  techniques  to  a 
given  problem.  The  Test  Officer  can  also  play  an  important  role  in  design  of  the 
optimal  test  to  deal  with  a stated  objective  by  gaining  some  familiarity  with  the  types 
of  tools  statistical  test  designers  use  and  with  the  elements  of  the  test  problem  that  are 
important  to  him.  Then  he,  the  Test  Officer,  can  effectively  bring  his  knowledge  of 
the  operational  Air  Force  into  the  activity  to  insure  that  the  test  is  realistic,  relevant, 
and  reasonable. 

This  is  not  the  only  way  to  present  an  overview  of  test  design.  Tito  statistical  aspects 
especially  are  or  ganged  by  different  jjersons  according  to  different  views  of  the.  science, 
with  distinctions  and  generalizations  made  on  the  basis  of  different  features.  The 
approach  of  this  document  was  chosen  for  accuracy,  clarity,  and  meaning  to  the  Air 
Force  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  Officer. 


2.  EVOLUTION  OF  A TEST  DESIGN 


Test  (lesion  is  the  process  of  developing  a scheme  through  which  an  experiment  can  be 
conducted  and  data  obtained  to  facilitate  examination  and  evaluation.  This  scheme  (design) 
characterizes  the  test,  which  may  include  simulation,  but  does  not  provide  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  conduct  the  test.  The  measurements  to  be  taken,  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  taken,  and  the  method  by  which  they  are  to  be  taken  are  elements 
of  test  design;  the  means  of  funding  the  test,  the  offices  to  be  coordinated  with  on  the 
Test  Plan,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Test  Plan  are  not.  An  element  of  test  design  is  one 
which  could  have  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  test.  It  is  usually  something  which,  if 
changed  itself,  would  change  the  very  nature  and  usefulness  of  the  test.  One  example 
Is  the  test  item;  certainly  if  the  test  item  is  changed,  the  nature  of  the  test  will  be 
different  and  the  results  would  have  a different  meaning. 

A test  design  is,  then,  a plan  for  selecting  a sample  such  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
useful  information  can  be  derived  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  resources.  It  Is  an 
aid  to  drawing  valid  inferences  from  data. 

The  development  of  a test  design  is  as  much  an  art  as  it  is  a science.  It  is  a complex 
process  in  which  certain  steps  can  be  accomplished  systematically,  but  there  is  no 
single-thread,  step-by-step  time  sequence,  and  some  combinations  of  steps  have  to  be 
repeated  many  times  before  the  final  design  is  considered  to  be  satisfactory  by  Test 
Officer  and  statistician.  In  all  probability  it  will  be  a long  time  before  a truly  mechanical 
system  of  test  design  can  be  developed  because  of  the  vast  amounts  of  quantitative  and 
qualitative  information  that  must  be  considered  simultaneously,  along  with  management, 
operational  and  mathematical  experience. 

A discussion  of  the  inputs  to  the  test  design  process,  the  trade-offs  that  take  place, 
and  the  constraints  that  may  surface  is  presented  to  guide  the  Test  Officer  and  point 
out  the  contributions  he  will  have  to  make  to  the  development  of  a useful  test  design. 
Reference  to  Figure  7-1  may  be  helpful. 

The  first  requirement  is  that  some  organization  be  given  to  the  thinking  about  variables 
(or  sources  of  change)  in  the  test.  This  means  grouping  them  in  categories  related  to 
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Figure  7-1.  Test  design  evolution 


different  functions  they  will  servo  in  the  test.  The  initial  categorization  is  not  re- 
garded as  rigid  because  changing  ideas  and  the  need  for  compatibility  with  statistical 
methods  and  available  resources  may  move  the  variables  from  one  category  to  another. 


From  the  grouping  of  variables  for  a test  come  lists  of  dependent  variables  (measures 
of  test  outcome),  and  primary  factors,  and  controlled  background  factors  (each  having 
a potential  effect  on  the  test  outcome). 

Designs  are  generated  — at  least  in  preliminary  form  — for  handling  of  the  two  most 
important  groups  of  independent  variables:  (1)  primary  factors  and  (2)  controlled 
background  factors.  These  two  designs  are  basically  plans  for  control  of  the  conditions 
under  which  observations  will  be  made.  Levels  or  settings  of  factors  are  chosen,  plans 
are  made  for  bringing  together  individual  levels  of  the  different  factors  in  the  right 
combinations,  and  means  of  controlling  variability  in  the  test  results  are  explored. 
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The  two  preliminary  designs  (for  primary  factors  and  for  controlled  background  factors) 
must  be  combined  so  that  primary  factor  effects  can  be  investigated  under  the  proper 
background  conditions  and  test  results  obtained  which  will  be  directly  related  to  the  test 
objectives.  They  are  merged,  with  proper  consideration  to  requirements  for  precision, 
in  comparisons  and  estimates.  This  means  repeating  certain, parts  of  the. test  (replica- 
tion) to  check  trial-trial  variability  and  randomizing  the  association  of  different  factors 
at  specific  levels  in  order  to  avoid  losing  track  of  effects  from  two  or  more  variables. 
The  "sausage  grinder"  concept  shown  in  Figure  7-1  is  not  too  far  removed  from  reality, 
for  the  method,  of  arriving  at  a resolution  for  all  the  inevitable  early  conflicts  will 
normally  be  relatively  unstructured.  The  Test  Officer  and  the  statistician  will  be  exer- 
cising ideas  to  see  where  changes  and  compromises  can  be  accepted;  if  they  cannot  com- 
municate and  appreciate  each  other's  requirements,  either  there  will  be  complete 
dominance  by  one  source  of  knowledge  and  ideas  or  else  the  resulting  test  design  will  be 
the  least  complicated  one  available. 

Under  the  best  of  conditions,  the  Test  Director  will  probably  come  out  with  a test  that 
does  n ' provide  all  the  information  he  had  originally,  hoped  for  — as  symbolized  by 
the  piece  missing.frpm  the  puzzle  in  Figure  7-1.  Variables  may  be  moved  from  one 
category  to  another  in  an  effort  to  accommodate  conventional. statistical  test  designs  and 
limited  resources;  the  pieces  of  the  design  and  how  they  handle  individual  variables  may 
be  revised;  the  Test  Officer  may  agree  to  accept  somewhat  less  precision  than  he  had 
hoped  for;  and  if  he  is  lucky  he  can  talk  someone  into  providing  more  .money  to  support 
the  test. 

In  Figure  7-1  tiie  resultant  test  design  is  shown  with  an  accompanying  analysis  plan. 

This  does  not. imply  that  the  analysis  plan  is  derived  easily,  but  rather  that  in  the  course 
of  designing  attest  continual  thought  must  be  given  to  what  will  be  done  with  the  test 
data.  This  shows  up  in  the.  designs  for  primary  factors  and  controlled  background 
factors,  and  the.requirements  for  precision,  and  will  drive  the  statistician's  selection 
of  techniques  for  employment  in  the  design. 
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The  next  two  sections  (Sampling  Experiments  and  Statistical  Inference;  Hypothesis 
Testing)  discuss  some  of  the  statistical  concepts  and  terminology  the  reader  must  be 
familiar  with  before  he  can  appreciate  the  motivation  for  taking  certain  steps  in  test 
design. 


3.  SAMPLING  EXPERIMENTS  AND  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE 

The  task  of  operational  testing  is  often  for-midable  because  it  seems  to  require  that 
every  variation  In  the  operational  employment  of  a system  (for  an  aircraft  this  includes 
airspeed  profiles  accompanied  by  three  dimensional  position  profiles,  target  type  and 
behavior,  light  and  weather  conditions,  hardware  performance  variability,  pilot 
performance  variability,  enemy  defenses),  be  anticipated  and  studied  so 
that  sweeping  generalizations  about  3uch  descriptions  of  a system  as  operational  effec- 
tiveness and  operational  suitability  can  be  made.  While  some  test  objectives  will  be 
quite  specific  in  focusing  attention  on  a precise  measurement  of  a particular  character- 
istic, the  evaluation  of  a system  usually  entails  narrowing  the  number  and  range  of 
variables  under  v/hlch  the  system  will  actually  be  tested  and  later  drawing  inferences 
about  the  performance  to  be  expected  under  the  full  range  of  all  variables.  This  means 
that  the  test  designer  must  select  realistic  examples  of  missions  or  mission  seg- 
ments from  the  range  of  operations  in  which  the  system  might  be  employed.  In  the  case 
of  effectiveness  evaluations  this  may  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  OT&E  MOE  data 
element  diagrams.  He  must  design  the  collection  of  data  on  the  basis  of  the  selected 
examples,  and  permit  extrapolation  to  cover  the  missions  and  mission  segments  which 
could  not  be  tested.  Even  with  unlimited  financial  resources  it  would  be  physically  im- 
possible to  test  a system  in  all  conceivable  sets  of  circumstances  to  the  extent  that  the 
exact  system  behavior  could  be  said  to  be  known  with  respect  to  ail  changes  in  all  variables. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  characterize  some- 
thing with  inherent  variability,  such  as  the  performance  of  a system  with  human 
elements,  than  it  is  10  measure  a characteristic  which  does  not  change,  such  as  the 
weight  of  a portable  test  item  — even  though  the  weight  measurement  process  may 
introduce  slight  variations  In  data  from  repeated  weighings  of  the  same  article. 

What  the  operational  test  designer  must  do,  then,  is  judiciously  choose  the  sample 
from  which  data  will  be  collected  so  that  he  can  maximize  the  useful  information  derived 
from  any  given  expenditure  of  resources.  This  is  analogous  to  the  process  the  quality 
control  engineer  goes  through  in  sampling  a batch  of  items  from  the  production  line  to 
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H determine  whether  the  entire  batch  is  to  be  accepted  or  rejected.  In  the  quality  control 

case,  the  sample  is  taken  to  be  representative  of  the  entire  batch  and  the  statistician 
refers  to  the  batch  as  the  population  from  which  the  sample  has  been  (or  will  be) 
drawn.  The  operational  tester's  batch  (called  a population)  is  all  (or  a specified  part 
of)  the  operational  uses  that  will  be  made  of  the  system.  'I he  characteristics  of  this 
population  and  the  certainty  of  ever  encountering  any  particular  specifically-defined 
mission  may  seem  rather  vague,  but  missions  are  defined  in  official  Air  Force  docu- 
ments, operational  envelopes  are  prescribed,  enemy  capabilities  are  estimated  or 
known,  and  the  Test  Officer  can  contribute  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  proba- 
bility of  experiencing  various  operational  scenarios.  No>s  the  tester  may  only  wish  to 
draw  conclusions  and  make  predictions  about  selected  missions  or  even  system 
behavior  in  a limited  portion  of  a selected  mission  type,  but  the  population  of  inference 
(the  population  about  wliich  generalizations  are  to  be  made)  must  be  sampled  .in  order 
for  supportable  conclusions  to  be  drawn  about  it.  The  operational  tester's  sample  is 
composed  of.  the-  test  trials  he  has  controlled  and  from  which  he  has  collected  data. 

Two  types  of  inferences  (conclusions)  can  be  made.  The  first  is  a statistical  inference, 
which  is  supported  by  the  tools  of  the  science  of  statistics  and  guided  by  rather  rigid 
rules  of  the  same  science,  'ihe  second  type  is  non-statistical,  being  based  on  related 
experience  and  sound  judgment.  Where  the  statistical  inference  is  drawn  about  all 
F-lll  aircraft  on  the  basis  of  tests  conducted  on  randomly-selected  F-lll's,  the 
non-statistical  inference  is  drawn  about  all  F-lll  aircraft  on  the  basis  of  experience 
with  several  F-lllA's.  A statistical  sample  must  be  drawn  from  the  entire  population 
of  inference. 

The  basis  for  this  statement  is  that  statistics  is  the  science  of  chance  variations  and 
in  order  to  make  fullest  use  of  the  tools  of  statistical  inference  there  should  be  informa- 
tion available  on  the  chance  variations  of  the  characteristics  under  investigation.  For 
instance,  if  a test  on  a portable  radio  is  conducted  using  one  prototype  radio,  predic- 
tions about  the  characteristics  of  other  radios  are  poorly  supported.  The  tester  has 
no  information  on  the  variability  of  communications  system  performance  as  different 
radios  of  that  model  are  used.  If  two  radios  are  used,  there  will  be  one  source  of 
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data  on  radio-radio  variability.  As  more  radios  are  tested,  the  variability  of  the 
population  of  all  radios  of  that  type  is  more  accurately  characterized.  Similarly,  if 
only  one  talker  is  used  in  the  test,  inferences  drawn  to  other  talkers  will  be  poorly 
supported  (unless,  of  course,  talker-talker  variability  with  that  particular  radio  system 
were  already  well-defined).  The  list  of  sources  of  variability  goes  on  and  on,  even 
though  they  may  not  all  be  dealt  with  in  any  given  test.  If  a single-sentence  message 
is  used  repeatedly  to  the  exclusion  of  other  messages,  the  desired  statistical  population 
of  inference  is  probably  not  well  sampled.  Another  interesting  source  of  variability 
is  that  arising  from  repetitions  of  a test  on  supposedly  identical  circumstances.  This 
limits  the  precision  with  which  any  characteristic  can  be  measured. 

Holding  operational  variables  constant  for  a test  may  indeed  increase  control  over  the 
test,  but  testing  over  a set  of  circumstances  chosen  to  allow  variability  broadens  the 
base  to  which  test  results  are  applicable  --  in  other  words,  broadens  the  population 
of  (statistical)  inference. 

The  use  of  a science  of  statistics  to  aid  in  analyzing  test  results  is  sometimes  misunder 
stood.  The  tools  of  statistical  inference  should  not  be  used  in  a purely  mechanical  way 
to  make  conclusive  statements  about  a population  from  observations  on  a sample  of  that 
population.  Consider  a population  frequency  (of  occurrence)  distribution  curve  such  as 
in  figure  7-2. 
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Figure  7-2.  A frequency  distribution  plot 
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11  oiu*  was  lo  randomly  sample  from  all  the  items  in  that  population,  lie  would  expect  to 
{■cl  more  items  with  the  value  of  the  characteristic  around  5 or  6 than  with  value  around 
3 or  4 just  because  the  items  with  value  5 or  6 make  up  a greater  proportion  of  those  avail- 
able to  be  drawn  in  the  sample.  If  n bowl  Is  filled  with  300  white  marbles  uiul  100  red 
marbles,  a person  drawing  marbles  randomly  from  the  bow  . could  be  expected  to  get  a 
white  one  three  times  as  oftea  as  a red  one.  Similar  statements  can  be  made  about 
items  which  are  being  characterized  by  the  value  of  a continuous  variable  (such  as  length 
or  velocity)  rather  than  the  value  of  a dichotomous  (dividing  into  two  parts,  e.  g. , red 
or  white.)  one. 

The  person  drawing  marbles  might  get  exactly  30  white  marbles  in  a sample  of  40,  but 
it  would  be  no  real  surprise  if  he  did  not.  If  he  drew  several  samples  of  size  40  and 
each  sample  contained  exactly  30  white  marbles,  the  observer  would  suspect  a hoax, 
but  the  occurrence  of  white  totals  25,  28,  30,  32,  31,  32,  29,  38,  30,  etc,  would  not 
arouse  any  suspicion.  Even  the  naive  observer  has  some  ideas  about  what  to  expect 
for  a distribution  of  the  sample  statistics  (measurable  sample  characteristic*),  or  the 
sampling  distribution  for  proportion  white  (red).  A clustering  about  the  known,  popula- 
tion proportion  (3/4  white)  with  frequent  occurrence  of  small  deviations  from  that  pro- 
portion and  less  frequent  occurrence  of  the  higher  deviations  is  expected.  In  the 
continuous  case,  such  as  exhibited  in  Figure  7-2,  the  random  sampling  process  would 
be  expected  to  produce  a greater  number  of  items  in  the  near-2  and  5-6  ranges  than 
in  the  below- 1 range  in  most  samples  — although  perhaps  not  in  every  single  one.  The 
selection  of  one  sample  otC  of  many  with  (say)  five  items  with  the  value  of  the  charac- 
teristic beiow  1 and  two  with  value  above  1 would  not  be  totally  unbelievable,  although 
it  would  be  unexpected. 

On  the  basis  of  those  common  sense  properties  of  sampling  distributions  and  some 
theoretical  calculations  about  sampling  from  known  and  unknown  population  frequency 
distributions,  the  tools  of  statistical  inference  have  been  created  to  predict  the  charac- 
teristics of  a population  based  on  the  characteristics  of  items  in  a sample  drawn  from 
that  population.  As  a simple  example,  if  a sample  drawn  from  the  bowl  of  marbles 
had  3/4  white  marbles,  an  observer  who  did  not  know  the  total  percentage  white  might 
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be  willing  lo  guess  Llml  il  was  also  .'1/4  while.  Inferential  - statistics  would  tell  the 
observer  what  chance  he  has  of  being  wrong  in  mechanically  predicting  the  population 
white/red  ratio  from  the  single  sample  drawn. 

As  suggested  above,  no  single  sample  provides  complete  information  about  the  popula- 
tion, but  in  a pretty  good  percentage  of  the  cases  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  sound 
conclusions  about  the  population  from  that  one  sample.  Statistical  statements  of  pro- 
bability will  say  how  likely  it  is  that  the  sample  drawn  is  misleading  in  its  makeup.  The 
marble  observer  would  know  just  how  often  to  expect  that  a sample  of  30  white  and  10  red 
indicates  a population  ratio  ai'ound  3:1  and  how  often  it  can  occur  with  an  "unlucky" 
sample  from  a population  with  ratio  nowhere  near  3:1. 

It  is  more  common  to  seek  a statement  of  the  probability  of  the  population  characteristic 
being  within  a certain  range  than  fixed  at  a single  value.  A familiar  table  regarding  the 
sampling  distribution  of  proportions,  for  example,  shows  that  in  19  cases  out  of  20 
a sample  of  30  white  marbles  and  10  red  comes  from  a population  with  between  60% 
and  87%  white. 

The  sample  size  is  an  essential  part  of  the  picture  in  drawing  statistical  inferences. 

One  expects  that  the  marble  observer  would  be  more  inclined  to  bet  a large  sum  of 
money  on  Iris  prediction  of  the  population  white/rcd  ratio  if  'he  sample  showed  60 
white  and  20  red.  The  sampling  distribution  table  gives  a nineteen-in-twenty  chance 
of  being  right  in  predicting  a true  white  population  between  20%  and  99%  if  a sample 
of  3 white  and  1 red  is  use-'1  for  the  prediction.  There  is  the  same  chance  of  being 
right  if  a sample  of  60  white  and  20  red  is  used  for  prediction  of  a true  white  population 
between  65%  and  84%. 

Similar  statements  have  been  formulated  for  continuous  variables.  From  the  calcula- 
tion of  mean  miss  distance  of  a sample  of  air-to-ground  missile  firings,  a statement  of 
the  expected  mean  miss  distance  for  all  missiles  of  that  type  or  a statement  of  expected 
miss  distance  for  the  next  missile  firing  could  easily  be  derived. 

Statistics  can  also  be  used  to  estimate  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  differences 
between  samples  (e.  g. , two  types  of  missile  characterized  by  some  variable).  It  will 
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not  say  whether  or  not  there  is  an  operationally  significant  difference,  hut  if  the  luster 
can  specify  what  the  magnitude  of  an  operationally  significant  difference  Is,  statistics 
will  help  the  tester  decide  if  the  samples  from  each  missile  type  (say)  show  a real  dif- 
ference of  the  apparent  magnitude  or  only  the  vagaries  of  the  sampling  of  items  which 
have  variation  in  that  characteristic.  This  type  of  statistical  analysis  is  known  as 
hypothesis  testing.  It  has  a vocabulary  all  its  own  and  is  encountered  frequently 
enough  that  the  tester  should  be  familiar  with  this  vocabulary. 
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Many  studies  of  statistical  data  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a test  which  goes  something  J 

like: 

I will  assume  that  hypothesis  A is  true.  If  the 
sample  data  has  the  characteristics  of  data  drawn 
randomly  from  a population  in  which  A is  true, 

■ the  hypothesis  will  probably  be  true;  otherwise 
A will  probably  be  false. 

The  hypothesis  cannot,  of  course,  be  proven  absolutely  true  or  absolutely  false  by 
sampling.  Statistical  methods  based  on  the  recognized  properties  of  sampling  distri- 
butions can  be  used  to  tell  whether  an  apparent  difference  between  charac- 
teristics of  the  hypothetical  population  and  characteristics  of  the  sample  (which  would 
be  used  to  estimate  its  parent  population  characteristics)  shows  a statistically  signifi- 
cant (i.  e. , unlikely  to  occur)  deviation  from  the  most  likely  sampling  results. 

Further  discussion  is  conducted  most  easily  in  terms  of  problems  in  which  the  popula- 
tion frequency  distribution  is  assumed  to  be  of  some  particular  shape.  This  field  is 
known  as  parametric  statistics.  The  extension  to  distribution-unknown  (nonparametric) 
statistics  is  not  difficult. 


The  ultimate  uncertainty  of  hypothesis  testing  involved  two  types  of  error,  referred  to 
as  a or  Type  I error  and  0 or  Type  n error.  Refer  to  Figure  7-3,  which  shows  a 
sampling  distribution  for  an  arbitrary  statistic  b.  If  a test  statistic  falls  in  the  shaded 
area,  known  as  the  critical  region,  the  statistician  may  reject  the  original  hypothesis 
that  the  population  parameter  is  bQ  on  the  belief  that  the  test  result  is  suitably  improb- 
able for  parameter  b.  The  size  of  the  critical  region  can  be  adjusted  at  will;  at  a sig- 
nificance level  of  .03  the  critical  region  includes  51  of  the  total  area  under  the  sampling 
frequency  distribution  curve;  at  a significance  level  of  .01  the  critical  region  covers  1%, 
etc.  Rejection  of  the  null  {=  no  difference)  hypothesis  because  a statistic  falls  in  the 
critical  region  means  that  in  addition  to  screening  out  statistics  that  apparently  came 
from  other  sampling  distributions  (centered  elsewhere),  the  test  can  reject  the  null 
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Figure  7-3.  Sampling  distribution  for  statistic  b 

hypothesis  when  it  is  true.  If  the  significance  level  is  <*,  this  will  happen  (100<*)%  of 
the  time  that  the  null  hypothesis  is  true.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  While  the  rejection  of 
true  hypotheses  can  be  reduced  by  decreasing  the  significance  level  (reducing  the  critical 
area),  the  usefulness  of  the  test  in  discriminating  against  all  but  the  100  (l-a)%  of  the 
most  probable  sampling  results  is  reduced.  The  significance  level  could  even  be  re- 
duced to  zero,  but  then  there  would  be  no  test  to  "pass"  only  the  most  probably  true 
sampling  results. 

When  the  null  hypothesis  is  false,  0 error  may  occur  due  to  overlap  of  two  candidate 
sampling  distributions,  the  one  for  the  null  hypothesis  and  the  true  one  (Figure  7-4). 
When  the  null  hypothesis  (b  = bQ)  and  the  true  (b  = b1)  sampling  distributions 
overlap  as  shown,  a statistical  test  with  significance  level  a (shaded)  will 
accept  the  false  null  hypothesis  because  the  two  values  for  b give  the  'same  sampling 
results  to  an  extent  measured  by  0,  the  dotted  area.  If  a sample  from  the  population 
with  parameter  b^  gives  a statistic  in  the  dotted  area  [(lOO0)%of  the  time],  it  will  also 
show  in  the  acceptance  (1-a)  area  of  the  sampling  distribution  for  the  hypothesized 
(but  incorrect)  population  with  parameter  bQ.  In  a real  experiment,  only  one  population 
is  sampled  but  the  tester  is  forced  to  decide  which  population  that  is. 

For  the  sampling  distributions  shown  In  Figure  7-4,  each  time  a is  decreased,  0 is 
automatically  increased.  The  only  way  to  decrease  both  a and  fi  is  to  Increase  the 
sample  size;  this  changes  the  shape  of  lit?  sampling  distributions  as  shown  in  Figure 


Figure  7-5.  Sampling  distributions  for  true  and  false  hy|>olhescs  bj  and  b0 
sample  size  larger  than  in  Figure  7-4. 

The  probabilities  discussed  here  may  be  summarized  in  a matrix: 


HYPOTHESIS. 

ACTUALLY  TRUE 

ACTUALLY  FALSE 

ACCEPT 

1-  a 

0 

REJECT 

a 

1-0 

It  can  be  seen  that  1-a  is  the  sensitivity  of  a test  — in  other  words  the  capacity  of  the 
test  to  recognize  a true  hypothesis  as  such.  Correspondingly,  1-0  is  tho  selectivity 
(known  by  statisticians  as  power)  of  a test  — the  capacity  of  the  test  to  recognize  a 


false  hypothesis  as  false. 
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5.  CLARIFICATION  OF  TEST  OBJECTIVES 

The  first  step  required  in  development  of  a test  design  is  a detailed  analysis  of  the  test 
objectives  and  identification  of  needs  for  specific  factual  information.  In  some  cases 
the  raw  data  which  must  be  collected  will  be  reasonably  obvious;  in  other  cases  the  ob- 
jectives may  be  very  broad  and  not  initially  stated  in  terms  of  measurable  char- 
acteristics of  the  system. 

Certain  information  needed  for  designing  a test  may  not  be  immediately  obvious  from 
inspection  of  the  objectives  written  into  the  Test  Directive.  This  is  the  stage  when 
planning  for  the  accomplishment  of  a useful  test  requires  that  questions  and  informa- 
tion requirements  be  translated  into  a scheme  for  the  collection  of  specific  data  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions.  It  is  likely  to  be  a time  when  the  spectrum  of  missions 
in  which  a system  may  be  used  operationally  and  the  list  of  all  variables  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a piece  of  hardware  in  any  one  of  those  missions  must  be  reduced  to  the  num- 
ber that  can  be  meaningfully  investigated  in  the  limited  number  of  trials  that  a test  organ- 
ization has  the  time  and  other  resources  to  conduct  and  analyze.  Definition  of  a few 
goals  for  this  process  of  sorting  out  the  problem  may  make  the  taslc  easier  and  more 
fruitful: 

Define  the  Item  to  be  Tested. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  a test  from  growing  unmanageably  large,  there 
must  be  bounds  on  the  item  or  system  which  is  being  evaluated.  This'  is  not  a refer- 
ence to  the  operational  context  or  scenario  in  which  some  item  or  system  is  being 
evaluated,  but  to  the  object  of  the  evaluation  itself.  The  tester  may  ask  whether  it  is 
one  piece  of  hardware,  two  alternative  pieces  of  hardware,  tactics,  a procedure,  an 
organization,  or  something  else.  Is  the  concern  with  a navigation  system,  an  aircraft, 
a missile,  or  an  aircraft/navigation  system/missile  combination? 

Define/Refine  the  Objectives. 

The  word  "objective”  can  really  be  redefined  at  each  stop  in  a test  depending  on  whether 
the  goals  are  long-range  or  short-range,  detailed  ox  general.  Therefore,  the  directed 
test  objectives  may  not  be  suitably  specific,  data-oriented,  and,.,  as  a group,  thorough, 
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to  permit  easy  transition  to  identifiable  data  requirements.  The  test  designer  must 
analyze  each  of  the  directed  test  objectives  in  full  consideration  of  available  documen- 
tation on  system  mission  and  employment  procedures  (such  as  the  BOG,  DCP,  and 
PMD  and  Concept  of  Operations  documents  for  new  hardware)  to  translate  the  existing 
objectives  into  statements  that  are  detailed  and  clear  enough  to  define  data  require- 
ments. This  process  should  also  be  used  to  limit  the  amount  of  data  required. 

Not  only  must  the  tester  ask  what  is  actually  needed  to  answer  any  question  posed,  but 
he  must  also  decide  how  he  will  know  when  he  has  an  answer  to  that  question.  Plans 
for  conduct  of  the  test  proper  may  best  be  made  for  a number  of  objectives  or  sub- 
objectives individually,  but  before  the  design  can  be  finalized  thore  should  be  an  attempt 
to  merge  the  requirements  for  information  related  to  all  objectives.  This  will  mini- 
mize duplication  of  testing  and  allow  the  collection  of  more  data  for  a given  expenditure 
of  resources. 

Define  the  Population  of  Inference. 

The  operational  scenarios  or  context  referred  to  above  is  central  to  the  deliberations 
of  this  step.  The  basic  problem  is  to  determine  what  population  of  operational  employ- 
ments of  a system  it  is  necessary  to  draw  conclusions  about.  Since  the  test  may  be 
viewed  as  a sampling  from  all  operational  employments  of  the  system  (perhaps  all  of  a 
certain  type),  the  population  of  (statistical)  inference  will  be  that  population  which  is 
sampled.  Is  it  necessary  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  aircraft  when  any  (properly 
qualified)  pilot  flies  it  ? If  one  pilot  does  all  die  flight  testing,  the  tester  has  no 
measure  of  the  difference  another  pilot  might  make.  If  two  pilots  are  used,  at  least 
one-bit  of  information  on  tire  pilot-to-pilot  variability  is  generated.  Of  corn's e more 
are  better.  Does  the  mission  of  the  aircraft  include  day /night  and/or  all-weather 
operation  ? Will  different  ground  crews  be  used  ? Will  different  flight  profiles  be 
Gown?  All  of  these  matters  and  more  go  into  defining  or  selecting  the  population  of 
inference.  This  is  another  step  in  bounding  the  test.  If  tho  scope  looks  excessive 
when  compared  with  the  initial  concepts  of  time,  money,  and  other  resource  allotments, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  limit  that  portion  of  the  test  in  which  statistical  inferences  will 
be  required  and  settle  for  nonstatistical  judgments  for  the  process  of  extrapolation  to 
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some  untested  situations.  It  may  even  be  helpful  to  define  a population  of  statistical 
inference  and  a population  of  non-statistical  inference.  (The  latter  will  be  larger. ) 
The  statistician  may  refer  to  these  as  .the  "sampled  population"  and  the  "target  popula- 
tion," respectively.  In  this  document  the  use  of  "population  of  inference"  will  mean 
the  population  of  statistical  inference  or  sampled  population. 

In  defining  the  population  of  inference  the  tester  has  necessarily  addressed  the  subject 
of  variability  in  operational  employment  of  the  test  item  or  system  and  the  consequent 
variability  in  any  single  measure  of  the  system’s  effectiveness  and  suitability.  Now  a 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the  sources  of  variability  must  be  made  so  the  tester 
can  decide  how  to  handle  each  of  these  operational  variables- in  a test. 


G.  SELECTION  AND  CATEGORIZATION  OF  TEST  VARIABLES 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  a test  consists  of  making  observatiens  on  certain  vari- 
ables whiile  others  are  in  some  way  controlled.  In  operational  testing  these  variables 
are  all  identified  within,the  framework  of  an  operational  employment  of  the  test  item 
but  the  list  of  operational  variables  seems  endless.  In  a missile  delivery 
accuracy  test,  the  list  of  variables  includes  the  launch  platform  type,  tail  number 
arid  maintenance  record,  the  crew,  the  target  size,  shape,  and  contrast,. the  time  of  day, 
relative  positiomof  the  target  at  launch,  velocity  of  launch  platform,  etc. , etc.  In  a 
comparisons!  two  missiles  the  missile  type  or  mod  is  itself  a variable.  And  of  course 
the  indicators  by  which  the  test  outcome  is  measured  and  judged  such  as  miss  distance 
or  percent  hits  are  variables.  Variables  in  the  anticipated  operational  employment  of 
a system  are  not  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  variables  in  a test.  In  operational  em- 
ployment, knowledge  of  the  system  and  concepts  for  its  employment  can  be  continually 
upgraded;  an  operational  test  takes  place  in  a comparatively  short  time.  Operational 
employment  will  often  occur  in  several  locations  throughout  the  world;  operational 
testing  is  usually  conducted  at  a single  base.  The  more  of  these  sources  of  variability 
a test  can  be  designed  to  account  for,  the  better  and  more  generally  useful  the  test 
will  be.  Sometimes  these  variables  simply  cannot  all  be  investigated  in  a single  pro- 
gram and  the  population  of  inference  is  necessarily  limited. 

It  will  aid  the  test  officer  in  organizing  his  thoughts  and  help  the  statistician  in  his  con- 
traction of  an  applicable  test  design  if  the  variables  associated  with  a test  can  be  cate-  . 
gorized  with  regard  to  the  role  they  play  in  operational  employment  of  a system  and 
with  regard  to  the  role  they  will  play  in  a given  test.  Theso  categories  arc  not  absolute. 
Operational  employment  variables  exist  and  cannot  be  willed  away  or  created,  although 
they  may  be  controlled.  Operational  test  variables  can  in  a sense  be  chosen.  Some 
can  be  "excluded"  by  limiting  the  scope  of  a test  (e.  g. , to  a single  air  base).  Others 
can  be  given  different  roles  in  different  tests  (In  missile  firing,  time-to-target-lock- 
on  might  be  either  a measure  of  tho  test  outcome  or  simply  another  variable  which 
affects  the  test  outcome. ) The  thinking  process  by  wliich  the  test  officer  recog- 
nizes a variable  as  part  of  the  operational  employment  scenario  may  give  a clue  as 
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to  which  functional  category  it  belongs  in.  The  variables  of  a test  will  be  categorized 
here  as  either  independent  or  dependent  and  then  the  independent  variables  will  be 
broken  out  into  subcategories  depending  on  the  way  they  will  be  handled  in  the  test. 
Figure  7-6  shows  a hierarchy  of  the  terms  that  will  be  used.  The  names  for  the  types 
of  variables  have  been  chosen  for  their  relevance  to  a Test  Director’s  view  of  the  test, 
but  a one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  statistician's  groupings  has  been  preserved. 

Define  the  Dependent  Variables. 

These  are  the  measures  of  the  test  outcome.  They  arc  the  means  by -which  the  results 
of  the  test  will  be  judged,  the  basis  on  which  competing  systems  are  judged,  or  the 
variables  the  Air  Force  wants  to  be  able  to  predict  in  operational  employment.  They 
are  the  variables  one  expects  to  respond  differently  because  of  variations  introduced 
elsewhere.  Some  of  these  dependent  variables  will  be  dictated  by  standard  MOE  data 
elements  and  others  will  be  suggested  by  system  requirement  and  development 
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Figure  7-6.  Categorization  of  test  variables 


documentation  (HOC,  DCF,  PMD,  etc. );  others  will  not  be  defined,  and  a choice  among 
several  candidates  may  be  necessary  to  select  those  that  will  be  observed  in  a given 
test.  In  a missile  test  for  example,  does  the  tester  want  to  observe  the  time  between 
launch  and  impact,  time  between  launch  and  detonation,  miss  distance,  missile  flight 
path?  Or  all?  Or  something  else  ? All  dependent  variables  will  be  defined  in  terms  of 
response  in  a well-described  scenario. 

Define  the  Independent  Variables. 

These  variables  are  the  ones  that  seem  important  in  determining  the  test  outcome.  If 
their  importance  to  the  outcome  in  the  scenario  (s)  described  is  unknown  after  pre- 
liminary research,  a couple  of  avenues  arc  open.  One  is  to  test  over  multiple 
levels  (settings,  values,  types,  etc.)  in  the  test.  Another  is  to  perform  a 
sensitivity  analysis,  which  is  a mathematical  study  of  the  effects  of  changing 
levels  of  a variable  (or  variables)  on  the  test  outcome,  as  defined  by  the  de- 
pendent variables.  Some  variables  in  an  operational  scenario  can  be  changed  quite 
freely  without  having  any  operationally  significant  impact  on  the  test  results;  of 
these  some  are  obvious  while  others  are  not.  In  a test  of  missile  delivery  accuracy, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  aircraft  tire  pressure  does  not  have  an  operationally  significant 
impact  on  the  test  outcome.  It  is  not  so  clear  (except  from  operational  experience) 
whether  diva  angle  at  the  time  of  launch  has  a significant  effect  on  the  results.  In 
order  for  mathematical  sensitivity  analyses  to  be  conducted,  the  behavior  of  the  sys- 
tem must  be  expressible  in  analytical  (mathematical)  form. 

Independent  variables  may  be  either  controlled  or  uncontrolled. 

Controlled  Independent  Variables.  For  at  least  two  reasons,  the  test  designer  will 
want  to  control  some  of  the  independent  variables  during  a test.  The  obvious  reason 
is  that  some  variables  identify  alternatives  that  are  being  tested  or  investigated  and 
compared;  it  would  be  necessary  to  control  these  independent  variables  in  order  to  give 
any  meaning  to  the  test  outcome.  Other  independent  variables  will  be  controlled  to 
extend  this  interpretation  of  the  test  outcome  by  being  able  to  give  definition  to  the 
population  of  inference. 
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The  controlled  independent  variables  will  now  be  discussed  in  two  categories  corre- 
sponding to  the  above  reasons.  They  will  be  known  as  the  primary  factors  and  the 
controlled  background  factors,  respectively. 

a.  Primary  Factors.  These  are  the  factors  to  be  compared  in  terms  of  their 
effect  on  the  test  outcome  (as  measured  by  the  dependent  variables).  They 
are  any  of  the  sets  (and  there  may  be  many  overlapping  ones)  of  alterna- 
tives which  are  under  investigation  because  it  is  important  to  know  the 
differences  these  alternatives  make.  Assessment  of  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent lighting  conditions  would  be  important  to  the  tester  of  an  optically- 
guided  missile  so  he  would  know  if  the  missile  could  be  employed  more 
effectively  under  one  condition  than  another.  In  a comparison  of  two 
radios  — either  two  candidates  for  purchase  or  a candidate  for  purchase 
and  a radio  in  the  inventory  — the  radio  itself  would  be  a primary  factor 
within  the  scenario  used.  Identification  of  a variable  as  a primary  factor 
for  the  test  implies  either  (1)  that  the  variable  can  be  controlled  in  an 
operational  employment  (i.e.,  the  population  of  inference)  and  that  con- 
trol is  desirable,  or  0)  that  system  deployment  can  and  will  be  controlled. 
The  range  at  which  jamming  is  initiated  can  certainly  be  controlled  at  will. 
Aircraft  tail  number  might  be  controlled  by  choosing  only  to  fly  certain 
aircraft,  but  this  would  be  neither  desirable  nor  probable.  The  aircraft 
type  could  be  controlled  by  a decision  not  to  employ  the  particular  missile 
on  a type  of  aircraft  which  tends  to  degrade  the  missile  capability.  De- 
gree of  pilot  proficiency  is  not  likely  to  be  controlled  (within  certain 
limits)  in  day-to-day  operational  employment.  The  converse  of  this 
requirement  is  not  true:  the  fact  that  a variable  is  controllable  in  the 
operational  scenario  does  not  mean  that  it.  will  be  among  the  primary 
factors  in  any  given  test,  but  only  that  it  is  a candidate  for  inclusion  as 
a primary  factor.  Resource  limitations  will  most  likely  be  the  con- 
straining influence,  and  the  tester  will  not  be  afforded  the  luxury  of 
learning  the  detailed  importance  of  all  the  candidate  primary  factors. 
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In  a non-coinparative  test,  where  the  objective  is  only  to  estimate  population 
parameters,  the  distinction  between  primary  factors  and  controlled  back- 
ground factors  (discussion  following)  is  unimportant. 

b.  Controlled  Background  Factors.  There  may  be  other  independent  vari- 
ables which  have  not  been  listed  as  primary  factors  because  (a)  they  are 
not  of  immediate  interest  for  malting  any  comparisons,  or  (b)  they  will 
not  be  controlled  in  the  population  of  inference,  or  (c)  they  will  be  held 
at  only  one  level  in  setting  in  the  population  of  inference,  or  (d)  they  can- 
not be  thoroughly  investigated  due  to  resource  limitations.  The  tester's 
most  immediate  need  is  to  control  the  effect  which  he  suspects  or  knows 
is  operationally  significant.  Three  unique  types  of  control  are  possible: 

(1)  Holding  Constant.  Use  of  different  bases  may  have  an  effect  on  the 
take-off  properties  of  an  aircraft  (different  altitudes  requiring  differ- 
ent runway  lengths,  or  rough  runways  encouraging  a quicker  lift-off) 
but  because  of  the  advantage  of  doing  all  of  a test  at  one  location, 
those  variables  deriving  from  the  selection  of  different  air  bases 
might  be  held  constant  by  definition  when  the  test  planners  decide  to 
conduct  the  entire  OT&E  from  one  baso.  This  could  be  rationalized 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience  with  several  different  air  bases  and  a 
firm  belief  that  the  results  from  ::  test  in  one  location  could  be  extra- 
polated to  predict  perfonnance  at  other  places  (nonstatistical  infer- 
ence). 

(2)  Defining;  Natural  Groups  of  Trials.  Rather  than  hold  a variable  fixed 
at  one  level  (setting,  value,  choice)  it  may  seem  more  appropriate 
to  let  it  show  up  in  the  test  results  at  more  than  one  level  but  still 
with  strict  control.  It  would  seem  that  a better  tost  would  bo  con- 

. ducted  if  several. radio  operators  were  to  use  each  of  the  candidates 
for  purchase  being  compared.  The  population  of  inference  could  be 
expanded  by  incorporating  information  on  ope rator-ope rator  variability. 

The  tool  for  bringing  radio  operators  into  the  test  picture  is  called  the  block 
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(and  multiple  sets  of  blocks  called  squares  and  cubes).  The  trials 
conducted  with  operator  A participation  would  be  carefully  planned 
and  would  be  compared  with  each  other  in  a natural  group.  All  of 
operator  B's  trials  would  be  compared  within  another  group  and  so 
forth.  Then  results  of  each  of  these  natural  group  comparisons  would 
be  analyzed  together.  (In  an  actual  statistical  analysis  these  steps 
which  are  discussed  as  distinct  and  sequential  are  not  so  obvious.) 

By  putting  each  level  of  the  primary  factor  (or  combination  of  levels 
of  several  primary  factors)  in  a block  an  equal  number  of  times,  the 
effect  of  the  level  of  the  controlled  background  factor  that  defines  the 
block  (in  this  case  operator  A or  B)  weights  the  test  outcome  equally 
on  all  sides  of  the  comparison.  A disadvantage  to  the  grouping  of 
trials  in  this  way  is  that  analyses  usualty  consider  the  outcome  of 
each  within -group  comparison  to  be  equally  important,  where  the  oper- 
ational employment  of  a system  may  not  justify  it.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  effect  of  cloud  cover  on  the  delivery  accuracy  of  an 
optically-guided  (target  contrast)  missile.  Suppose  one  natural  group 
was  defined  by  tests  fired  under  a clear  sky,  a second  was  defined  by 
50%  cloud  cover,  and  a third  was  defined  by  completely  overcast  con- 
ditions. Is  oach  of  these  conditions  expected  with  equal  frequency  in 
operational  employment?  Overcast  skies  would  be  expected  frequently 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  only  occasionally  in  the  Middle  East,  so  the  equal 
weight  of  each  condition  might  bo  justified  in  a peacetime  IOT&E  and 
unjustified  in  an  IOT&E  being  conducted  when  a conflict  had  started 
and  a very  specific  use  for  the  missile  was  envisioned. 

(3)  Incorporated  at  Random  Levels.  A means  of  controlling  a background 
variable  at  several  levels  which  is  less  pi’ecise  (especially  in  small 
tests)  but  expected  to  bo  more  representative  of  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  each  level  in  operational  employment  (especially  in 
large  tests)  is  randomization.  This  topic  is  discussed  later  in  more 
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detail.  For  the  purpose  at-  hand,  the  technique  may  be  vie.\ved  as  randomly 
associating  the  levels  or  settings  of  different  factors. 
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Uncontrolled  Independent  Variables.  These  variables  are  background  factors  that 
change  as  a test  is  being  conducted,  although  not  in  accordance  with  any  test  plan. 
Examples  are  ambient  temperature,  fatigue,  and  wear  on  mechanical  parts  of  hardware 
items.  Some  of  these  may  be  measured  and  records  can  be  compiled  so  that  if  the 
test  results  are  not  fully  understood,  these  data  can  be  studied  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
complete  answer.  Other  uncontrolled  background  factors  may  not  be  measured  be- 
cause the  test  designer  chooses  not  to  or,  more  significantly,  because  he  does  not 
know  they  arc  changing  (e.  g. , an  intermittent  electrical  connection)  or  because  lie 
does  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  changes  have  any  effect  on  the  test  outcome. 

(Note  that  the  "change"  is  being  used  to  indicate  a condition  that  is  not  constant  from 
trial  to  trial  as  well  as  one  which  varies  with  a single  trial. ) Uncontrolled  but  meas- 
urable independent  variables  may  be  brought  under  control,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
by  controlling  the  conduct  of  the  test  itself.  Temperature,  for  example,  could  be 
controlled  in  effect  by  deciding  at  what,  time  of  day  different  trials  will  be  run.  The 
definition  of  this  category,  however,  is  intended  to  include  onlj  those  variables  that 
the  tester  docs  not  intend  to  control,  yet  wishes  to  retain  a precautionary  record  of. 
These  arc  known  to  the  statistician  as  concomitant  observations. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  "rules"  discussed  for  deciding  the  category  of  each  var- 
iable do  not  reflect  inherent  properties  or  qualities  of  the  variables.  Instead, 
each  variable  is  pigeonholed  according  to  the  way  it  will  be  used  in  the  test  under  con- 
sideration. As  shown  with  the  timc-to-largqt-lock-on  example,  even  the  dependent 
and  independent  variables  cannot  always  be  sorted  out,  except  in  the  context  of  a parti- 
cular test  objective.  It  becomes  very  important  that  the  selection  and  categorization 
of  test  variables  be  given  more  than  casual  attention  because  the  tester  should  be  fully 
aware  of  the  way  in  which  all  of  the  operational  variables  are  handled  in  his  test.  The 
sources  of  information  that  can  be  exploited  as  the  test  designer  tries  to  decide  how  a 
variable  should  be  handled  are  summarized  in  Figure  7-7. 
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Figure  7-7.  Sources  of  information  used  in  identifying 
and  categorizing  variables 


Although  the  names  that  have  been  given  to  the  types  of  variables  above  were  chosen  to 
have  a more  or  less  apparent  association  with  the  role  they  will  play  in  a test,  there  is 
a one-to-one  correspondence  with  the  variable  categories  that  are  used  by  the  statistical 
test  designer.  The  work  of  the  statistical  lest  designer  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
controlled  independent  variables.  The  primary  factors  correspond  to  his  "treatment 
factors"  for  which  the  treatment  design  is  developed,  and  the  controlled  background 
factors  are  handled  in  the  units  design.  (A  unit  corresponds  to  the  operational  tester's 
trial. ) 

After  making  some  decisions  about  the  way  in  which  the  operational  variables  will  be- 
come a part  of  the  test,  the  tester  must  be  more  specific  and  decide  how  many  different 
levels  of  any  given  variable  will  actually  be  tested  and  what  those  levels  will  be. 
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7.  CHOOSING  LEVELS  OF  CONTROLLED  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


The  alternatives  possible  because  of  the  non-constancy  of  a scenario  with  regard  to 
some  identified  independent  variable  are  defined  by  the  'levels"  of  that  variable.  The 
levels  may  in  fact  be  ordered  on  a scale,  as  would  be  airspeeds  of  300,  450,  and  600 
knots.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  scale  levels  of  other  variables.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  some  analysis  techniques  cannot  be  applied,  the  handling  of  these  latter  variables 
is  no  different.  In  an  ECM  test,  jamming  on  or  jamming  off  might  be  the  levels  of  the 
variable  "jamming  mode. " Variations  in,  terrain  (defined  by  irregularity,  integrity,  or 
foliage  cover)  might  be  levels  of  a variable.  Different  persons  can  be  levels  of  the  variable 
"pilot. " Two  radio,  each  produced  by  different  manufacturers  could  be  levels  of  the  var- 
iable radio.  Different  limes  of  the  day  or  days  of  the  week  could  be  levels  of  a variable. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  these  statements  sound  uncertain  because  they  are  expressed 
in  teruns  of  "might  be",  "can  be",  "could  be, " etc.  In  a sense  all  of  these  are  opera- 
tional variables  simply  because  they  can  be  identified.  Whether  they  have  any  opera- 
tional significance  may  be  another  matter  (and  of  course  operational  significance  de- 
pends on  the  measured  characteristic  under  consideration).  The  tester  must  decide 

(a)  that  the  variation  in  these  characteristics  may  have  operational  significance  and 

(b)  that  the  objectives  of  the  test  warrant  its  consideration  as  a test  variable.  The 
tested  levels  of  the  variable  will  frequently  not  begin  to  exhaust  the  operationally- 
experienced  levels  of  the  same  variable.  The  tostor  must  decide,  then,  what  range 
of  levels  to  include  in  the  lest  and  which  specific  levels  to  choose  within  that  range. 

Neither  of  these  decision  processes  is  likely  to  be  completely  arbitrary;  resource 
limitations  may  control  the  number  of  levels  on  which  data  may  bo  taken  and  lest  ob- 
jectives may  specify  the  range  of  levels  to  bo  investigated. 

Range. 

One  pliilosophy  is  that  a system  should  be  tested  to  extremes  (whether  tempera- 
ture, altitude,  turn  radius,  recycling  rate,  etc. ) in  oi’dcr  to  find  the  maximum 
operating  envelope  and  identify  the  strong  features  as  well  as  the  weak  links  in  the  sys- 
tom.  This  presumes  a fair  degree  of  confidence  in  suitable  system  performance  under 
"mild"  conditions,  and  so  is  more  likely  to  be  the  chosen  approach  in  FOT&E  than  in 
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I0T&1S.  A pre-DSARC  operational  test  will  normally  be  designed  to  investigate  the 
most  probable  sets  of  operational  conditions,  but  any  chance  to  extend  the  tested  range 
of  a variable  will  enlarge  the  population  of  statistical  inference.  If,  for  example,  the 
populations  of  typical  operational  personnel  and  typical  operational  environments  are 
not  sampled,  they  should  not  be  included  in  the  population  of  statistical  inference*.  The 
risk  of  losing  or  at  least  severely  damaging  an  expensive  piece  of  prototype  hardware 
when  less  than  the  most  qualified  operator/maintenance  personnel  are  in  control  has 
been  questioned.  The  alternative  is  usually  posed  as  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  to  get 
information  on  combat  degradation  of  system  performance,  but  with  a little  ingenuity 
other  possibilities  may  be  found.  If  scope  displays  or  instrument  faces  can  be  re- 
corded on  film  or  magnetic  tape,  the  displays  can  be  reproduced  for  simulated  real 
time  tests  involving  any  number  of  typical  operational  personnel.  In  some  situations 
the  better-qualified  personnel  can  maintain  loose  control  over  hardware  by  over-thc- 
shoulder  participation  in  maintenance  or  operation.  When  a situation  appears  to  be 
handled  incorrectly  (in  maintenance)  or  to  get  out  of  h;md  (in.  operation)  the  better- 
qualified  person  can  intervene  to  put  the  test  back  within  nominal  bounds.  Of  course, 
proper  pre-test  training  of  any  operator  and  maintenance  personnel  reduces  the  risk 
of  wasting  test  effort  (at  the  very  least)  when  the  syslcm  is  not  used  as  it  would  be  in 
operational  employment. 

Specific  Levels. 

There  can  be  several  criteria  for  choosing  which  levels  to  test  at  in  some  (now) 
limited  spectrum  of  possibilities.  Frequent  occurrence  in  operational  employ- 
ment is  desirable;  there  is  no  point  in  testing  situations  which  can  be  expected 
infrequently  before  those  which  are  expected  frequently.  The  statistician  may  want 
evenly-spaced  intervals  between  levels  of  a quantitative  variable  to  simplify  the  anal- 
ysis. It  may  be  expensive  or  difficult  to  test  at  seme  levels  (e.  g. , if  certain  hardware 
items  arc  more  readily  available).  Somo  levels  may  be  crucial  to  the  outcome  of  the 
test  (e.  g. , the  full  range  of  interest  should  be  covered).  There  may  be  greater  uncer- 
tainly in  some  areas  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  syslom  modeling  can  bo  or  has  been  con- 
ducted to  identify  critical  areas  of  knowledge,  from  which  assumptions  about  the  areas 
(levels)  not  tested  can  be  made  with  minimal  risk. 
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The  levels  first  selected  should  be  regarded  as  tentative  unless  it  is  directed  that  they 
be  a part  of  the  test.  As  an  effort  is  made  to  arrive  at  a design  that  is  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  the  statistical  analyst  as  well  as  with  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
formation-seeker  and  the  ability  to  conduct  particular  trials,  some  compromises  in- 
volving the  total  number  of  levels  for  a given  variable  and  the  specific  levels  that  are 
chosen  may  be  made.  The  first  possibility  of  conflict  shows  up  in  the  next  steps  — 
selection  of  preliminary  designs  for  the  primary  factors  and  the  controlled  background 
factors.  Before  these  steps  are  explained,  however,  the  nature  of  the  test  designer's 
thinking  will  be  shown  in  two  examples. 


8.  EXAMPLES  OF  TEST  DESIGN  PROBLEMS 


Identifying  Test  Variables 

This  example  will  illustrate  the  type  of  reasoning  a test  designer  has  to  pursue  in 
defining  the  nature  of  a test.  Because  it  is  an  illustration  of  that  process  only,  it  can 
(and  will  be)  terminated  before  the  test  or  the  data  analysis  is  completely  character- 
ized. The  problem  is  co  compare  two  aircraft  in  a fly-off.  The  basis  for  comparison 
will  be  some  measure  of  dispersion  in  bomb  delivery. 

Do  we  drop  the  bombs  in  the  manual  or  the  automatic  release  mode  ? Since  each  could 
be  quite  aircraft-dependent,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  use  both.  Now  the  trials 
have  to  be  run  four  ways  (2  aircraft  types  x 2 delivery  modes). 

How  many  aircraft  of  each  type  should  be  used  ? One  thought  is  that  by  using  only  one 
of  each  type,  the  variability  in  test  results  can  be  held  to  a minimum  and  the  compari- 
son of  aircraft  types  will  be  more  straightforward.  Restricting  variability  isn’t  always 
a good  idea,  however.  If  the  operational  employment  of  different  aircraft  (different 
tail  numbers)  is  going  to  give  some  variability  in  bomb  delivery  dispersion,  the  test 
results  should  reflect  this.  Aircraft  type  A number  001  might  deliver  bombs  with 
less  dispersion  than  aircraft  type  B number  Oil,  but  aircraft  A number  002  might 
deliver  bombs  with  greater  dispersion  than  aircraft  B number  Oil.  If  all  the  opera- 
tional testing  were  done  with  A(001)  and  B(011)  the  tester  might  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  A is  a better  aircraft  than  B.  This  is  risky  unless  the  tester  knows  that  the 
variability  in  results  from  different  aircraft  (different  tail  numbers)  of  a single  type  is 
less  than  the  ’’averaged"  difference  between  the  two  aircraft  types.  The  tester  should 
also  decide  whether  he  needs  an  estimate  of  the  tail  number-tail  number  variability,  even 
though  he  may  think  it  is  small.  We  decide  that  we  are  not  primarily  interested  in  a 
measurement  of  tail  number-tail  number  variability,  but  that  we  will  need  information 
on  tins  kind  of  variability  in  order  to  make  a more  conclusive  statement  about  differ- 
ences between  aircraft  types.  Three  prototype  models  of  each  aircraft  should  be 
available,  so  we  plan  to  use  all  three. 
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Now  we  should  decide  whether  we  are  comparing  A(001)  with  B(011),  A(002)  with 
B(012),  imd  A(003)  with  B(013)  or  something  else.  That's  not  really  the  object  of  this 
test.  The  comparison  we  are  interested  in  is  between  type  A and  type  B,  not  between 
individual  aircraft.  Thus,  although  we  recognize  that  the  only  way  to  observe  differ- 
ences between  aircraft  types  is  through  testing  of  individual  aircraft,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  pit  a specific  aircraft  of  type  A against  a specific  aircraft  of  type  B. 

Can  we  do  the  automatic  bombing  from  tail  numbers  001,  002,  Oil,  and  013,  and  the 
manual  bombing  from  tail  numbers  003  and  012  ? Possibly,  but  it  would  detract  from 
the  test.  In  this  approach  the  tester  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  much  data 
on  tail  number-tail  number  variability  for  a single  bomb  release  mode.  If  the  object 
is  to  compare  some  sort  of  "average"  (over  modes)  bombing  capability,  this  approach 
might  be  useful,  but  it  is  probably  desirable  to  compare  manual  release  bombing  with 
manual  release  bombing  and  automatic  with  automatic.  We  need  the  data  on  each 
release  mode  from  each  aircraft  of  both  types.  That  makes  24  (2  aircraft  types  x 3 
tail  numbers  x 2 modes)  unique  trials.  A bit  of  additional  caution  is  in  order.  The 
object  of  the  test  is  not  to  compare  manual  release  bombing  with  automatic  release 
bombing;  it  is  still  to  compare  aircraft  type  A with  aircraft  type  B and  we  have  chosen 
to  do  this  by  investigating  both  manual  and  automatic  modes.  The  distinction  will  be 
important  to  the  statistician. 

Is  the  test  to  be  run  with  a single  pilot?  That  would  seem  to  make  the  comparison 
truly  between  aircraft  and  not  between  pilots.  It  would  not  give  any  information  on 
pilot-pilot  variability  though,  and  we  recognize  that  it  is  conceivable  for  one  pilot  to 
get  better  scores  with  aircraft  A while  another  gets  better  scores  in  aircraft  B, 
especially  in  the  manual  release  mode.  So  there  will  be  more  than  one  pilot.  Two  ? 
Three  ? Six  ? Eighteen  ? The  knowledge  of  pilot-pilot  variability  increases  with  each 
additional  participant,  and  the  inference  drawn  to  these  aircraft  types,  without  regard 
to  who  the  pilot  is,  will  be  better  based  if  a larger  number  of  pilots  can  be  tested. 

Six  sounds  like  a reasonable  compromise.  That  would  allow'  the  tester  to  get  two 
different  pilots  in  each  individual  aircraft,  thereby  running  a check  on  pilot-pilot 


differences  for  the  six  individual  aircraft.  Each  pilot- should  fly  each  type  of  aircraft, 
however,  to  insure  that  the  test  is  not  run  with  three  good  pilots  in  one  aircraft  type 
and  three  poor  pilots  in  the  other.  You  don't  solve  this  problem  by  running  the  test 
with  nothing  but  good  pilots  either.  There  are  bound  to  be  some  differences,  even 
between  two  "good"  pilots,  and  the  tester  does  want  some  experience  with  a range  of 
pilot  abilities.  If  there  are  not  six  pilots  available  who  have  been  checked  out  in  both 
aircraft  types,  a compromise  on  the  quality  of  the  test  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
made  and.  the  test  run  some  other  way.  Here  we  assume  that  the  six  are  available. 

The  test  can  be  represented  in  a matrix  as  Figure  7-8  shows. 


TAIL  NO. 

LAST  DtGIT  PILOT 

A 

B 

MAN 

AUTO 

MAN 

AUTO 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

k 

3 

5 

6 

Figure  7-8.  Trials  matrix 

Trials  will  be  conducted  to  provide  data  for  each  of  the  cells  in  the  matrix.  A mini- 
mum of  24  trials  are  necessary  now.  It  would  improve  the  test  if  we  could  run  more 
than  1 trial  for  each  of  the  cells.  After  all,  one  measured  miss  distance  (i.  e. , one 
bomb  drop)  does  not  tell  much  about  the  trial-trial  variability  under  a fixed  set  of 
circumstances.  If  the  tester  knows  what  kind  of  variability  there  is  among  trials  con- 
ducted under  a single  set  of  circumstances,  he  will  be  in  a better  position  to  tell  if  the 
variability  observed  between  trials  conducted  under  two  different  sets  of  circumstances 
is  x'eally  due  to  the  characteristics  separating  those  sets  of  circumstances.  Duplicating 
each  trial  once  doubles  the  total,  however. 
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It  would  be  interesting  and  helpful  to  do- the  same  testing  for  a variety  of  combinations 
of.different  airspeeds,  dive  angles,  and  release  altitudes.  This  might  reveal  greater 
or  smaller  differences  between  the  two  aircraft  that  would  not  be  detected  in  a test 
conducted  for  a single  airspeed/dive  angle/release  altitude.  Testing  at  two  dive  angles 
would  double  the  number  of  trials;  testing  at  two  dive  angles,  two  airspeeds,  and  two 
release  altitudes  would  require  eight  times  the  original  number  of  trials  (original  num- 
ber x 2 x 2 x 2). 

The  designer  must  also  make  decisions  about  the  order  of  trials.  Should  Aircraft  A 
fly  before  Aircraft  B?  Should  manual  release  trials  be  run  before  automatic  release 
trials  ? Should  one  pilot  fly  before  another  ? If  the  only  comparison  to  be  made  is 
between  aircraft  types,  the  important  order  questions  are  those  involving  the  sequence 
of  Aircraft  A trials  vs.  Aircraft  B trials.  Aircraft  A trials  should  not  all  be  conducted 
before  Aircraft  B trials  are  started,  because  of  possible  pilot  learning  effects.  It  is 
not  obvious  that  alternating  flights  A-B-A-B-A-B-A  etc.  would  be  a mistake— but  this 
might  mean  that  all  A flights  were  in  the  early  morning  and  all  B flights  were  in  mid- 
afternoon. No  pilot  should  repeatedly  fly  one  aircraft  type  before  the  other;  this 
could  introduce  the  effect  of  individual  pilot  learning.  If  comparisons  between  aircraft 
types  are  to  be  made  separately  for  manual  release  and  automatic  release,  trials  should 
not  be  conducted  so  that  manual  release  is  accomplished  before  automatic  release  on 
one  type  and  automatic  before  manual  on  the  other.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  later 
release  is  always  more  accurate  and  that  this  would  generate  a preference  for  one 
type  in  the  manual  mode  and  for  the  other  type  in  the  automatic  mode  — especially  if 
releases  in  both  modes  are  made  on  a single  sortie. 

Order  among  the  six  pilots  is  inconsequential.  Similarly,  order  among  the  individual 
aircraft  (tail  number)  is  unimportant  for  this  test. 


The  next  example  illustrates  a different  problem  — that  of  establishing  control  over  a 
test  that  has  already  been  defined  in  some  nominal  way. 
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GIVEN:  3 MISSILES  OF  EACH  MOD  AVAILABLE 
3 AIRCRAFT  AVAILABLE 

EACH  AIRCRAFT  FIRES  ALL  ITS  MISSILES  IN  ORDER  SHOWN 


1 FACTOR  OF  DIRECT  INTEREST 
(MISSILE) 

0 CONTROLLED  BACKGROUND 
FACTORS* 


POSSIBLE  GROUPING: 


A-| : Mi  Mj  M] 
A2:  M2  M2  M2 
A3:  M3  M3  M3 


POSSIBLE  FIRING  SEQUENCE: 
Mi  Mi  M]  M2  M2  M2  M3  M3  M3 
Aj  Aj  Ai  A2  A2  A2  A3  A3  A3 


SEQUENCE-CORRELATED  EFFECTS: 
LEARNING  (M3  FAVORED) 

CHANGING  WEATHER  (Mi  OR  M2  OR  M3) 


RANOGMIZE  FIRING  ORDER  AMONG 
AIRCRAFT: 


M2  M3  M3  Mi  M2  M2  M3  Mi 
A2  A3  A3  Ai  A2  A2  A3  Ai 


COMPLETELY  RANDOMIZED 
OESIGN 


1 FACTOR  OF  DIRECT  INTEREST 
(MISSILE) 

1 CONTROLLED  BACKGROUND 
FACTOR  (AIRCRAFT) 


GROUPING: 


Ai:  Mi  M2  M3 


A2:  M | M2  M3 


A3:  Mi  M2  M3 


POSSIBLE  FIRING  SEQUENCE: 

Mi  Mi  Mi  M2  M2  M2  M3  M3  M3 
Ai  A2  A3  Ai  A2  A3  Ai  A2  A3 


SEQUENCE-CORRELATED  EFFECTS: 
LEARNING  (M3  FAVORED) 

CHANGING  WEATHER  (Mi  OR  M2  OR  M3) 
FATIGUE  (Mi) 


RANDOMIZE  FIRING  ORDER  WITHIN 
BLOCKS: 


Ai:Mi  M2  M3 


A2:  M3  Mj  M2 


A3:  M2  M3  Mi 


POSSIBLE  FIRING  SEQUENCE: 

M j M2  M3  M3  Mi  M2  M2  M3  Mi 
Ai  Ai  A1A2  A2  A2  A3  A3  A3 
RANDOMIZED  BLOCK  DESIGN 


'i 


1 FACTOR  OF  DIRECT  INTEREST  (MISSIj 

2 CONTROLLED  BACKGROUND  FACTOfl 

(AIRCRAFT  AND  LIGHT  LEVEL)  | 


GROUPING: 


:1 


r.nnn 


1 li 


Ai  | Ml 


■A 1 


A2  ]M3| 


+ 


A3  I M2 1 


t-2 


M2 


Mi 


M3 


nn 


iL3 


IM3 


M2  i 


I Mil 


I IL  lit.  J 

POSSIBLE  FIRING  SEQUENCE: 

Mi  M2  M3  M3  Mi  M2  M2  M3  Mi 

Ai  Ai  Ai  A2  A2  A2  A3  A3  A3 

Li  L2  L3  Li  L2  L3  Li  L2  L3 

SEQUENCE-CORRELATED  EFFECTS: 


NONE  - ALREADY  RANDOMIZEO  WIT 
RESPECT  TO  MISSILE  TYPE 


LATIN  SQUARE  DESIGN 


„ i 
1 


00  NOT  COUNT  OVERALL  SEQUENCE 


tES  OF  EACH  MOO  AVAILABLE 
$AFT  AVAILABLE 

IRCRAFT  FIRES  ALL  ITS  MISSILES  IN  ORDER  SHOWN 


6 MISSILES  OF  EACH  MOD  AVAILABLE 


FACTOR  OF  DIRECT  INTEREST 
IISSILE) 

CONTROLLED  BACKGROUND 
ACTOR  (AIRCRAFT) 

ROUPING: 



ipAj:  Mi  M2M3  j 

1^2:  Mi  M2  m3 

II.A3:  M]  M2  M3  I 


9SSIBLE  FIRING  SEQUENCE: 

M^  Mi  Mi  M2  M2  M2  Mj  M3  M3 
A]  A?.  A3  A ] A'i  A3  A]  A2  A3 


lEQUENCE-CORRELATED  EFFECTS: 

' LEARNING  (M3  FAVORED) 

| CHANGING  WEATHER  (Mi  OR  M2  OR  M3) 
i FATIGUE  (Mi) 

C 

RANDOMIZE  FIRING  ORDER  WITHIN 
llOCKS: 



| Ai:MiM2M3 

ifi- 

f|  A2:  M3  Ml  M2 

^ v 

:|a^M2  M3  Mi 


(POSSIBLE  FIRING  SEQUENCE: 

\ Mj  M2  M3  M3  Mi  M2  M2  M3  Mi 

P 

If 

^ A]  Af  At,A2  A2  A2  A3  A3  A3 

i 

RANDOMIZED  BLOCK  DESIGN 


1 FACTOR  OF  DIRECT  INTEREST  (MISSILE) 

2 CONTROLLED  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 
(AIRCRAFT  AND  LIGHT  LEVEL) 


GROUPING: 


1 jj  ij  1 
Ai  J M,  i M2|i  m3! 


A2  J M3 1 J Mi  j 

, — L, — (. 

A3  1 M2I|  M3| 
1 U M 

— H 
Mil 
— u 

POSSIBLE  FIRING  SEQUENCE: 

MiM2M3M3MiM2M2M3Mi 

A]  Ai  A\  A2  A2  A2  A3  A3  A3 

Li  L2  L3  Li  L2  L3  Li  L2  l3 

SEQUENCE-CORRELATED  EFFECTS: 
NONE  - ALREADY  RANDOMIZED  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  MISSILE  TYPE 


2PRIMARY  FACTORS  (MISSILE  AND  TARGET) 

1 CONTROLLED  BACKGROUND  FACTOR  (AIRCRAFT) 


GROUPING  AS  FOR  NONFACTORIAL  RANDOMIZED 
BLOCKS 


LATIN  SQUARE  DESIGN 


SEQUENCE-COPRELATEO  EFFECTS  POSSIBLE 
UNTIL  BLOCKS  ARE  RANDOMIZED. 


RANDOMISED  BLOCKS: 

Mi  I «2  M*  I Mi  M2  | M3  ■ 

Ay: 

|Tl  j T2  I Ti  j T2  I T,  j T2 

I M3  | M2  I Mi  I Mi  I M3|  M2 

A2: 

Ti  T2  T2  Ti  T2  Ti 

I M3  I Ml  I M2  I M3  I M2  I Ml 

A3: 

t2  t2  Ti  ti  t2  ti 


FACTORIAL  ARRANGEMENT  IN  RANDOMIZED 
BLOCK  DESIGN 


Figure  7-9.  Steps  in  bringing  experiment 
under  control  comparing 
3 missile  mods 


.V-  o* 


Controlling  a Test 


By  means  of  a simple  example  it  can  be  shown  how  the  design  for  controlled  back- 
ground factors  and  the  process  of  randomization  in  bringing  primary  factors  and  back- 
ground factors  together  act  to  bring  an  experiment  or  test  under  control.  The 
application  of  different  grouping  designs  will  be  illustrated  for  a single  primary  factors 
design;  then  the  impact  of  changing  the  primary  factors  design  will  be  illustrated. 
Figure  7-9  summarizes  the  example  that  will  be  used.  Some  of.  the  terminology  used 
has  not  been  explained  yet,  but  the  reader  should  be  able  to  follow  the  discussion 
nevertheless. 

Consider  a comparative  evaluation  of  three  mods  of  an  air-to-ground  missile  in  which 
the  criterion  for  judgment  is  target  miss  distance.  At  the  start  it  is  assumed  that 
there  are  certain  constraints  on  the  test;  a total  of  9 missiles  — three  of  each  mod  — 
are  available;  three  launch  aircraft  are  available;  and  each  aircraft  will  fire  its  load 
of  three  missiles  in  the  order  indicated  by  a left-to-right  reading  of  any  sequence 
shown..  The  first  two  constraints  could  reasonably  be  expected  in  an  operational  test; 
the  third  helps  keep  the  example  simple. 

This  is  a typical  nonfactorial  (Section  9 of  this  chapter)  experiment.  There  is  only  one 
primary  factor— missile*  mod  — and  the  comparisons  are  being  made  between  the  levels 
of  that  one  factor  — designated  according  to  mod  Mj_,  Mg,  and  Mg. 

The  naive  tester  may  not  do  a great  deal  of  planning  at  all.  The  missiles  are  loaded 
on  aircraft  as  they  arrive  — three  M^'s  on  Aj_,  three  Mg's  on  Ag,  and  three  Mg's  on 
Ag  — and  fired  in  that  order  (Figures  7-10  and  7-11). 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  test,  the  results  could  be  hopelessly  confused  by  the 
existence  of  effects  that  change  over  the  nine  missile  firings.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that,  the  weather  was  bad  in  the  middle  of  the  test:  Mg  performance  would  probably  be 
degraded.  Or  suppose  that  the  pilot  of  aircraft  A^  finds  that  he  has  to  fire  the  missiles 
later  than  the  instrumentation  suggests  in  order  to  get  good  scores.  He  wouldn't 
learn  this  without  firing  one  or  two  of  the  Mj  missiles,  but  he  might  report  this  fact 
to  the  pilots  Ag  and  Ag  and  then  they  could  take  advantage  of  this  increased  knowledge 
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K K 

M3  M3 


M 

\ 

K 


Figure  7-10.  Possible  combination  of  aircraft  and  miBsilow 


M1 

M1 

M1 

M2 

M2' 

M2 

M3 

CO 

2 

M3 

\ 

A! 

A1 

A2 

A2 

A2 

A3 

A3 

A3 

Figure  7-11.  Possible  firing  sequence 


for  all  three  of  their  firings.  The  pilot  of  Ag  might  also  learn  from  Ag's  experience. 
A better  design  must  be  found. 


These  sequence-correlated  effects  can  be  distributed  over  the  firings  of  all  other  mods 
by  randomizing  the  order  in  which  missiles  are  fired.  TWs  is  shown  in  Figure  7-12. 
The  tester  has  completely  randomized  the  missile  mods  with  respect  to  the  only  sig- 
nificant variable  he  has  identified:  sequence.  This  is  a Completely  Randomized 
Design  (section  10  of  this  chapter). 


M1 

M2 

M3 

M3 

M1 

M2 

M2 

M3 

Mr 

A1 

A2 

A.> 

if 

A3 

A1 

A2 

A2 

A3 

Ax 

Figure  7«T2.  Randomized  firing  sequence 

Notice,  however,  that  is  always  fired  from  A^,  that  is  always  fired  from  Ag, 
arri  that  M.  is  always  fired  from  A_.  The  tester  cannot  be  sure  whether  observed 

O o 

differences  in  results  for  missile  mods  are  really  due  to  differences  in  missiles  or 
whether  they  are  due  to  differences  between  aircraft.  Nor  can  he  tell  if  a failure  to 
show  differences  means  that  there  are  no  missile  differences  or  that  real  missile 
differences  are  being  canceled  out  by  equally  real  aircraft  differences. 

This  can  be  controlled  by  grouping  the  missile  firings  according  to  aircraft  number  and 
insuring  that  each  missile  mod  is  fired  from  each  of  the  aircraft.  This  grouping  is 
shown  in  Figure  7-13. 
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Figure  7-13.  Grouping  to  combine  each  mod 
with  each  aircraft 


M1 

M1 

M1 

M2 

M2 

M2 

M3 

M3 

M3 

A1 

A2 

A3 

A1 

A2 

A3 

A1 

A1 

A3 

Figure  7-14.  Possible  firing  sequence 


A 


Figure  7-15.  Randomized  Block  Design 


The  tester  may  additionally  suspect  that  there  is  an  effect  on  missile  guidance  caused 
by  the  changing  of  the  ambient  light  level  from  bright  sun  to  cloud-obscured  sunlight. 

He  therefore  chooses  to  identify  three  light  levels  and  set  up  testing  blocks  defined  by 
those  light  levels  so  that  each  missile  can  be  tested  at  each  light  level.  This  simul- 
taneous grouping  by  two  variables  is  shown  in  Figure  7-16.  Now  each  missile  mod 
has  been  fired  in  each  light  level  an  equal  number  of  times.  The  design  used  to  control 
the  two  background  factors  by  grouping  is  called  a Latin  Square  (section  10). 
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L1 

V 

L3 

V 

M1 

m2 

“3 

A2: 

M3 

M 

1 

M2 

V 

M2 

M3 

M1 

Figure  7-16.  Latin  Square  Design 


This  increase  in  control  has  been  realized  without  firing  any  additional  missiles. 

There  has  been  some  tradeoff,  however,  because  the  tester  has  forfeited  any  knowledge 
of  the  trial -to -trial  variability  in  test  results  for  a given  set  of  circumstances 
(combination  of  factor  levels).  When  distinctions  were  not  drawn  between  trials  in  the 
Completely  Randomized  Design  there  were  3 trials  to  be  compared  for  a study  of 
"within  missile  mod"  variability.  In  the  Randomized  Block  Design  shown,  Mt  only  gets 
fired  from  A once,  and  similarly  with  M and  M . Mj_,  M;>,  and  M3  do  all  get  fired  from 
however.  In  the  Latin  Square  Design  this  equivalence  no  longer  exists.  The  com- 
binations of  levels  of  the  two  background  factors  which  appear  in  combination  with 
mod  M never  appear  in  exactly  the  same  way  for  tests  of  M or  M . 

1 6 O 

Now  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  another  primary  factor  will  be 
shown.  Ferhaps  the  tester  wants  to  compare  the  three  missile  mods  still,  but  in  addi- 
tion he  wants  to  find  out  whether  they  all  can  be  delivered  with  equal  accuracy  against 
two  types  of  target.  The  combinations  of  primary  factor  levels  to  be  compared  are 
indicated  by  checks  in  the  Factorial  Arrangement  (section  9)  matrix  of  Figure  7-17. 


M, 

M_ 

1 

2 

3 

T1 

X 

X 

X 

T2 

X 

X 

X 

Figure  7-17.  Factorial  Arrangement  for 
Primary  Factors 

Now  each  of  the  combinations  of  missile  mod  and  target  type  is  considered  equally, 
just  as  the  missile  mods  were  before.  These  six  combinations  may  be  put  into  a 
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Completely  Randomized  Design  or  into  aircraft -defined  Randomized  Blocks  of  six 
trials  each  or  into  a Latin  Square  Design  utilizing  sLx  aircraft  and  six  light  levels. 
See  Figure  7-18.  Increasing  the  number  of  combinations  of  primary  factors  rapidly 
increases  the  number  of  trials  required. 


M1 

M2 

M3 

M1 
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M3 
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M2 
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T2 

T1 

T, 

X 

T2 

T1 

Figure  7-18.  3x2  Factorial  in  Randomized  Blocks 


This  has  been  a simple  example,  but  it  begins  to  show  the  criteria  (number  of  primary 
factors,  number  of  levels  for  each  primary  factor,  number  of  controlled  background 
factors,  and  number  of  trials  per  block,  etc.)  by  which  a test  designer  is  moved  from 
consideration  of  one  design  to  another.  Now  a discussion  of  the  two  parts  of  the  overall 
design  (primary  factors  and  controlled  background  factors)  and  of  randomization  can 
be  given.  An  early  discussion  of  the  types  of  problems  addressed  in  a test  design 
should  have  established  a frame  of  reference  for  the  next  three  sections. 
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!).  SHLKCTION  OF  THE  DESIGN  FOR  PRIMARY  FACTORS 


Together  with  the  response,  or  dependent  variables,  the  primary  factors  define  the 
heart  of  the  statistically  designed  experiment.  If  a test  objective  is  to  compare  the 
delivery  accuracies  of  two  missiles,  a simple  outline  of  the  experiment  might  be: 
"Compare  the  miss  distances  realized  when  the  two  missiles  are  fired  under  similar 
circumstances".  If  a test  objective  is  to  find  out  whether  a new  mod  makes  an  opera- 
tionally significant  improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of  a deployed  jamming  pod,  a simple 
experiment  outline  might  be:  "Compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  ALQ-299  Mod  1 in 
jamming  the  SUR  SAM-gutdance  radar  (as  measured  by  missile-target  miss  distance) 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  ALQ-299  Mod  0 in  performing  the  same  function.  An 
operationally  significant  improvement  is  defined  as  a decrease  by  10%  in  the  total 
proportion  of  missiles  guided  to  within  a lethal  radius  of  the  target. " If  a test  is 
required  to  find  out  whether  Level  4 maintenance  crews  can  really  diagnose  the  cause 
of  malfunctions  more  quickly  than  Level  3 maintenance  crews,  a simple  outline  might 
be:  "Compare  the  average  time  to  locate  faulty  components  in  the  preamp  circuit  of 
the  PXR-2  ".  In  each  case  none  of  the  background  factors  have  been  identified.  The 
primary  factors  and  levels  essential  to  the  definition  of  the  test  are  two  types  of  mis- 
sile, two  ALQ  mods,  and  two  proficiency  levels,  respectively.  To  work  out  initial 
intentions  for  the  primary  factors  design  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  rnder  what  con- 
ditions (i.e. , levels  of  controlled  background  factors)  the  comparisons  will  actually  be 
made.  It  will  probably  be  true  that  the  two  designs  ~ primary  factors  and  controlled 
background  factors  — will  be  derived  in  parallel,  and  some  changes  in  categorization 
may  be  made. 

An  outline  of  the  basic  alternatives  in  the  design  for  primary  factors  is  given  in 
Figure  7-19.  The  two  types  of  designs  for  comparative  experiments  are  in  the  lower 
left  and  lower  right  cornel's  (factorial  and  nonfactorial),  while  the  other  possibilities 
show  that  the  object  of  the  test  will  be  to  estimate  population  characteristics  rather 
than  to  make  comparisons. 

The  design  of  a non-comparative  experiment  consists  of  holding  certain  factors  con- 
stant while  others  vary  at  random;  although  the  design  work  may  be  difficult,  the 
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Figure  7-19.  Design  for  primary  factors 

problems  encountered  are  not  hard  to  visualize.  The  discussion  following  will  be 
aimed  at  the  comparative  experiment. 

The  primary  factors  design  for  an  experiment  with  a single  primary  factor  is 
straightforward.  The  only  requirement  is  to  specify  the  levels  of  that  factor  at  which 
observations  will  be  made.  The  arrangement  is  called  nonfactorial,  for  reasons  that 
will  be  apparent  shortly,  and  with  it  the  tester  makes  a series  of  observations  through- 
out which  the  level  of  that  factor  is  changed  repeatedly  to  provide  for  observations  at 
each  level.  A tester  could,  for  example,  be  comparing  two  types  of  missile,  two  ALQ 
mods,  or  two  proficiency  levels.  There  may  bo  repetitions  of  the  entire  set  of  trials 
under  similar  conditions  (replication)  to  get  data  on  trial-trial  variability.  The  order- 
ing of  the  trials  is  to  be  decided  when  the  primary  factors  design  is  merged  with  the 
controlled  background  factors  design,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the  start  that  some  sort 
of  randomization  will  be  required. 


The  alternative  to  the  nonfactorial  arrangement  is  called  a factorial  arrangement;  it  *s 
required  whenever  multiple  levels  of  multiple  primary  factors  are  being  investigated  in 
the  same  experiment.  The  objective  of  an  experiment  might  bo  to  study  the  effectiveness 
of  two  different  air-ground  missiles  against  four  target  types  (e.  g. , brick  building, 

SAM  launch  installation,  and  moving  and  stationary  tanks)  on  two  types  of  terrain 
(e.  g. , target  fully  exposed  and  target  surrounded  by  dense  foliage)  and  provide  data 
to  be  used  in  a decision  on  which  missile  to  use  under  each  of  the  eight  sets  of  circum- 
stances. Figure  7-20  below  shows  the  combinations  of  factor  levels  at  which  observa- 
tions will  be  made. 
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Figure  7-20,  Complete  factorial  arrangement 

Because  of  the  number  of  levels  for  each  factor,  this  is  referred  to  as  a 4x2x2  or 
4x2“  factorial  experiment.  Each  of  the  16  combinations  of  a type  of  missile,  a type 
of  terrain,  and  a type  of  target  will  be  tried  under  similar  circumstances  to  make 
comparisons.  The  experiment  in  which  each  level  of  each  primary  factor  is  tested  at 
each  level  of  every  other  primary  factor  1»  said  to  have  a complete  factorial  or  full 
factorial  arrangement.  Sometimes  this  is  shortened  to  factorial  arrangement 
but  there  are  also  fractional  factorial  experiments. 

A fractional  factorial  arrangement  is  laid  out  on  paper  much  as  the  complete  factorial 
is,  but  observations  are  made  at  only  some  (carefully  chosen)  factor  level  combinations 
(figure  7-21). 
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Figure  7-21.  .Fractional  factorial  arrangement 

A statistician  refers  to  this  as  a fractional  replication  (m  this  example.  1/2)  of  the  com- 
plete factorial  arrangement.  The  fractional  factorial  arrangement  has  significant  limita- 
tions in  that  it  does  not  provide  data  on  all  interactions.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  each  missile  is  fired  at  each  type  of  target,  that  each  missile  is  fired  in  each  type 
of  terrain,  and  that  each  target  appears  in  each  type  of  terrain,  missile  A never  gets 
fired  at  an  exposed  SAM  installation  and  so  the  firing  of  missile  A at  a protected  SAM 
installation  never  gets  compared  with  the  firing  of  the  same  missile  at  the  sane  target 
in  an  exposed  environment.  For  the  same  reason,  missile  A never  gets  compared  with 
missile  B when  both  are  fired  at  the  same  target  on  the  same  terrain.  Overall,  the 
effects  can  be  averaged,  but  if  missile  A is  much  better  against  all  fixed  targets  and 
against  a moving  target  in  an  open  field  but  loses  its  track  on  a moving  target  in  a 
cluttered  terrain  the  tester  will  never  know.  This  would  be  important  if  missile  B 
performs  admirably  against  moving  targets  in  heavy  ground  clutter. 

The  foregoing  is  an  example  of  a three-factor  interaction.  Main  effects  which  are  the 
changes  in  the  mean  observation  (e.  g. , reduction  in  miss  distance)  from  level  to  level 
of  one  primary  factor  (e.g.,  missile  type),  averaged  over  the  levels  of  the  other  primary 
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factors  (e.  g. , terrain  type,  target  type),  can  be  observed  in  fractional  factorial  exper- 
iments. Interaction  effects  are  the  unequal  changes  in  the  mean  observation 
from  level  to  level  of  one  primary  factor  when  at  different  levels  of  other  primary 
factors,  are  in  general  not  separable  in  a fractional  factorial  experiment.  Some  frac- 
tional factorial  arrangements  permit  separation  of  selected  interaction  effects.  "Paper 
plans"  for  many  fractional  factorial  arrangements  are  given  in  various  handbooks  along 
with  a list  of  the  effects  which  are  separable  with  each  design.  The  principal  motivation 
for  doing  fractional  factorial  experiments  is  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  trials  in 
which  resources  (time,  money,  missiles,  etc.)  need  be  expended. 

Selected  interactions  can  be  separated  in  a fractional  factorial  arrangement  by  choosing 
observations  that  delineate  a few  interactions  at  the  expense  of  confounding  (essentially, 
hiding  or  mixing  together)  others.  While  confounding  is  usually  regarded  as  undesirable, 
there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  done  intentionally. 

The  object  is  to  confound  high-order  interactions  (three  or  more  factors  involved) 
while  increasing  the  trials  that  can  be  run  for  data  on  low-order  (two-factor)  interactions 
and  main  effects.  Confounding  may  also  be  used  in  certain  complete  factorial  experi- 
ments for  the  same  purpose. 

Factorial  arrangements  may  be  used  for  economy  even  where  interactions  are  known  to  be 


insignificant  as  long  as  there  are  multiple  levels  of  several  factors  to  be  investigated. 
Consider  the  nonfactorial  experiment  in  which  missile  delivery  accuracy  is  being  com- 
pared for  2 targets,  then  for  2 terrain  types,  then  for  2 countermeasure  environments. 
One  approach  is  to  vary  one  factor  at  a time  while  holding  everything  else  constant 
(Figure  7-22). 
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Figure  7-22.  Part  I of  nonfactorial  arrangement 
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This  does  not  cover  all  possible  combinations  of  factor  levels,  so  next  the  tester 
initially  sets  everything  at  level  2 and  again  varies  one  factor  at  a time. 
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Figure  7-23.  Part  II  of  nonfactorial  arrangement 


Each  factor  has  been  varied,  but  only  one  has  been  selected  for  variation  at  a time  and 
a total  of  12  trials  has  been  run  (Figures  7-22  and  7-23)  compared  with  the  8 required 
for  the  factorial  arrangement  of  Figure  7-24. 
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Figure  7-24.  Factorial  arrangement  for  economy 

Each  factorial  level  combination  has  been  observed,  but  in  fewer  trials.  Additionally, 
this  has  the  advantage  that  the  order  of  all  combinations  can  be  randomized  at  once 
rather  than  doing  it  piecemeal  as  might  happen  in  the  two-part  nonfactorial  experiment. 

Statistical  texts  use  different  terminology  to  refer  to  what  are  called  here  factor  levels 
and  combinations  of  factor  levels.  Some  books  call  each  combination  a treatment, 
while  others  call  each  factor  level  a treatment  and  each  combination  a treatment  com- 
bination. Hie  design  for  primary  factors  of  this  volume  is  often  called  the  treatment 
design. 
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10.  SELECTION  OF  THE  DESIGN  FOR  (CONTROLLED)  BACKGROUND  FACTORS 


Once  the  comparisons  to  be  made  in  a test  have  been  decided  upon,  additional  stops 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  in  these  comparisons.  Some  books  refer  to 
these  as  designs  for  the  reduction  of  experimental  error,  but  when  the  analyst  makes 
no  unrealistic  assumptions  about  uniformity  of  the  test  data  the  problem  is  more 
correctly  identified  as  one  of  excessive  variability  in  test  conditions  and  the  consequent 
inability  to  connect  the  variability  in  test  data  with  specific  origins.  Two  basic 
approaches  to  bringing  the  test  conditions  under  control  will  be  described  — holding 
(operational)  variables  constant  in  the  test  and  randomizing  the  application  of  the  different 
levels  of  a factor  to  the  combinations  of  other  test  variables.  A third  approach,  which 
consists  of  grouping  trials  to  maximize  homogeneity  in  the  group  with  respect  to  a 
background  variable,  will  also  be  described.  It  has  aspects  of  both  randomization  and 
holding  variables  constant. 

The  basic  unit  of  the  actual  data  collection  (in  fact  often  called  a unit)  is  the  trial, 
which  is  defined  as  the  smallest  subdivision  of  a test  in  which  a single  measurement  or 
observation  is  made.  There  should  be  a clear  similarity  or  a purposeful  and  identifiable 
dissimilarity  between  the  conditions  which  define  different  trials.  A single  sortie  may 
correspond  to  a single  trial  or  It  may,  in  another  test,  support  a number  of  trials  such 
as  multiple  passes  through  a chaff  cloud  or  multiple  attempts  to  locate  targets.  This 
definition  of  trial  insures  that  the  results  of  individual  trials  are  compared  with  the 
results  of  other  individual  trials,  the  results  of  groups  of  trials  with  the  results  of 
other  groups  of  trials. 

In  holding  a variable  constant  at  one  level  throughout,  the  tester  has  indicated  that  he 
wishes  to  compare  the  results  of  each  trial  without  any  consideration  of  that  variable. 
From  one  point  of  view  that  is  fine  because  it  focuses  attention  on  the  effect  of 
changing  the  primal?  factor  (s)  alone.  This  is  common  in  experiments  designed  to  measure 
an  effect  when  all  other  (potential)  variables  are  normally  constant,  but  the  operational 
employment  of  Air  Force  systems  typically  involves  simultaneous  variations  of  many 
types  (ranges  of  several  threat  variables, several  physical  environment  variables,  and 
several  friendly  hardware/personnel/procedure  variables).  It  is  often  preferable  to 
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take  observations  of  an  effect  over  a range  of  levels  for  other  variables  to  get  an 

"averaged"  result.  — 

♦ 

Simply  "letting  things  happen"  without  exercising  any  control  over  a particular  variable 
is  probably  the  best  handling  of  a variable  that  will  typically  be  changing  from  opera- 
tional employment  to  operational  employment in  a very  large  test. 

This  means  that  if  radio  operators  with  a particular  heavy  accent  make  up  1%  of  the 
total  Air  Force  population  of  radio  operators , they  will  appear  in  about  1%  of  the  trials, 
quite  at  random, over  the  long  run.  The  operational  tester  selects  a limited  number  of 
participants  for  a typical  radio  evaluation,  however,  and  he  could  be  caught  in  a biased 
(influenced  in  some  direction)  test  if  the  radio  ope rators.are.iiQt  representative  of  the 
entire  population.  Barring  the  possibility  that  the  tester  may  have  the  time  and  money 
to  study  the  entire  population  of  Air  Force  radio  operators  and  scientifically  choose  a 
sample  representative  of  the  entire  population  with  regard  to  the  proper  variables,  he 
can  at  least  identify  as  many  of  the  important  variables  as  possible  and  choose  a random 
sample  in  a way  that  includes  the  opportunity  for  variability  with  regard  to  these  im- 
portant factors.  By  random  selection  of  individuals  within  the  group  to  be  sampled  he 
can  hope  to  get  the  right  proportion  of  persons  with  eaeh  of  the  relevant  characteristics. 
The  smaller  the  test  will  be,  the  harder  it  is  to  both  insure  that  a range  of  levels  for 
different  variables  is  tested  and  still  select  participants  at  random.  What  can  be  done 
in  every  case  is  to  randomly  associate  the  selected  variable  levels  (in  this  example 
radio  operators)  with  the  selected  combinations  of  (levels  of)  other  factors  in  the  test. 

At  times  the  distinction  between  these  two  acts  of  randomization  becomes  blurred,  as 
when  a tester  randomly  chooses  and  introduces  the  ambient  temperature  to  the  test  by 
mixing  up  the  order  in  which  trials  will  be  run.  Methods  of  randomization  are  described 
in  section  11. 

Another  means  of  coping  with  variation  in  certain  background  factors  is  to  hold  a vari- 
able constant  at  one  of  a limited  number  of  levels  (quantitative  or  qualitative)  and  run 
several  trials  at  each  of  those  levels.  The  groups  of  trials  will  be  defined  by  the  one 
background  factor  level  and  will  be  constrained  to  interpretation  as  comparisons  within 
one  group  (at  least  with  regard  to  levels  of  that  background  factor).  This  amounts  to 
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holding  a variable  coukLjuU  over  part  ol‘  the  lo.st,  holding  it  constant  at  another  level 
over  another  part  of  the  test,  and  so  forth.  The  combinations  of  primary  factors  being 
compared  in  the  experiment  (the  statistician's  "treatments")  should  each  appear  an 
equal  number  of  times  in  each  natural  group.  This  causes  the  effect  of  that  level  of 
the  defining  background  factor  to  appear  with  equal  weight  on  all  sides  of  whatever 
comparisons  are  being  made.  This  is  not  always  possible  because  the  number  of 
trials  in  any  natural  group  is  not  always  equal  to  a multiple  of  the  number  of  combina- 
tions of  factor  levels  being  compared.  There  are  designs  to  deal  with  this  by  running 
group-to-group  controls,  but  they  are  not  so  efficient  as  when  all  comparisons  can  be 
made  at  least  once  within  each  group. 

The  statistical  test  designer's  name  for  one  of  these  natural  groups  is  a block.  A block 
design  contains  a number  of  blocks.  If  there  is  only  one  "block",  the  tester  has  decided  to 
hold  that  block-defining  variable  constant  throughout  the  experiment,  and  this  is  not  the 
intent  of  block  designs.  Blocks  are  used  when  the  tester  either  wants  to  or  has  to  in- 
corporate different  levels  of  a variable.  An  example  of  the  latter  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  a limited  number  of  trials  can  be  run  on  any  one  day;  it  might  be  useful  to 
make  different  days  into  blocks  of  the  experimental  design  and  (try  to)  insure  that 
all  primary  factor  combinations  are  run  each  day. 

It  is  common  to  randomize  the  order  of  appearance  of  the  primary  factor  combinations 
within  each  block  (in  time  sequence  or  position  sequence  or  with  respect  to  the  appear- 
ance of  some  other  factor)  to  thwart  the  occurrence  of  unexpected  confounding 
within  blocks.  This  randomized  block  design  is  a common  design  for  the  control  of 
background  factors.  If  no  blocking  is  used,  the  design  is  probably  a completely  random- 
ized design;  this  term  was  not  brought  out  earlier  because  it  is  not  so  typically  con- 
trasted with  an  "incompletely  randomized  design"  as  with  the  introduction  of  blocks. 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  completely  randomized  and  the  randomized  block  designs 
can  be  given  by  reference  to  the  example  in  Figure  7-25.  Here  missile  delivery 
accuracy  was  investigated  in  eight  situations  involving  different  targets,  different 


terrain,  and  different  countermeasure  environments.  A different  way  of  drawing  the 
factorial  matrix,  this  time  with  each  combination  of  factor  levels  identified  by  a letter 
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Figure  7-25.  Factorial  arrangement 

Suppose  now  that  the  tester  has  24  missiles  to  be  fired  in  three  days.  Then  ho  might 
randomize  the  order  of  the  24  firings  (assume  3 for  each  primary  factor  combination) 
and  get  them  over  with  as  quickly  as  possible  (Figure  7-25). 
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Figure  7-26.  Completely  randomized  design 

If  lucky  he  might  finish  by  noon  on  the  third  day.  But  suppose  that  terrain  2 is  the 
dense  foliage  giving  some  shelter  to  the  targets  and  that  the  second  day  was  completely 
overcast.  Because  8 of  the  12  terrain  2 shots  take  place  on  the  second  day , test  results 
might  show  the  foliage-surrounded  targets  much  harder  to  hit  than  those  on  the  (open) 
terrain  1.  An  observant  analyst  might  notice  the  correlation,  but  that  is  about  all  he 
could  do.  He  could  not  work  backwards  through  the  results  to  say  what  the  true 
terrain  1 - terrain  2 difference  is  because  of  the  unbalanced  testing  on  the  terrain  2. 
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Combination  F isn't  ever  tried  on  days  1 or  3,  and  B is  never  tried  on  day  2.  Maybe 
B would  be  highly  successful  on  a cloudy  day  and  F a dismal  failure  on  a sunny  day  but 
the  tester  will  never  know. 


Perhaps  instead  the  tester  fires  the  missiles  as  shown  in  .Figure  7-27. 
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Figure  7-27.  Randomized  Block  Design 

As  a result  of  this  design,  the  analyst  and  the  tester  know  how  much  of  the  total  vari- 
ability can  be  accounted  for  by  day-to-day  variability.  Results  that  previously  looked 
like  so  much  noise  on  top  of  the  day-to-day  differences  now  seem  more  significant.  With- 
out any  particular  order,  the  radial  miss  distances  might  be  as  shown  in  Figure  7-28. 
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Figure  7-28.  Randomized  data 

When  exhibited  (and  analyzed)  in  blocks  they  become  as  shown  in  Figure  7-29. 
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Day  2:  40,  39,  32,  32,  32,  41,  41,  32 

Day  3:  26,  28,  22,  23,  27,  29,  29,  32 


Figure  7-29.  Data  of  Figure  7-17  in  Blocks 

Further  analysis  (not  obvious  to  the  reader)  would  show  the  terrain  2 data  to  be  consist- 
ently higher  than  the  corresponding  terrain  1 data. 

The  tester  has  not  had  to  run  any  additional  trials  to  separate  out  the  day-to-day  source 
of  variability,  but  he  has  had  to  structure  the  test  more  precisely.  In  this  hypothetical 
example,  he  was  prohibited  from  completing  the  test  in  the  shortest  time  possible  but 
the  scheduling  impact  may  be  insignificant.  In  other  examples  the  blocks  might  not 
even  involve  time.  Aircraft  tail  numbers,  pilots,  weather  conditions,  approach  pat- 
terns, and  any  number  of  other  test  variables  or  combinations  of  variables  might 
define  blocks. 


o. 


Simultaneous  sols  of  blocks  defined  l).y  two  dil'l'erenl  variables  ean  be  incorporated  in 
what  is  known  as  a Latin  Square  design.  To  simplify  presentation  of  an  example,  an 
investigation  of  only  four  of  the  combinations  of  primary  factors  (designated  A,B,C,D 
below)  will  be  considered  (no  terrain  effect  investigation).  Now,  instead  of  the  testing 
on  three  different  days,  a tester  feels  that  the  important  effects  will  come  from  the  use  of 
four  different  pilots  and  four  possible  target  approach  patterns.  He  wants  to  group  the 
trials  simultaneously  according  to  test  pilot  and  approach  pattern.  This  is  shown  in 
Figure  7-30. 
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Figure  7-30.  Latin-Square  design 

Note  that  each  combination  of  primary  factors  (A,  B,  C,  D)  is  tested  at  each  approach 
pattern  and  each  combination  of  primary  factors  is  tested  with  each  pilot.  Also  of 
note  is  the  fact  that  each  pilot  flies  each  approach  pattern.  A Latin  Square  may  be 
viewed  as  two  overlaid  randomized  block  designs  (although  there  are  restrictions  on 
the  ’'randomization’' ) with  the  blocks  restricted  to  be  of  a certain  size  (Figure  7-31). 
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Figure  7-31.  Latin  Square  resolved  into  two  sets  of  blocks 
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The  Latin  Square  design  presupposes  that  there  are  no  interaction  effects  between  the 
primary  factors  and  pilots  or  approach  patterns.  It  is  also  restricted  to  situations  where 
each  of  the  three  factors  involved  has  an  equal  number  of  levels.  If  these  conditions  are 
met,  however,  the  tester  can  use  this  design  to  establish  precise  control  over  two  sources 
of  uncertainty  in  the  comparison  of  combinations  of  primary  factors  without  being  required 
to  increase  the  total  number  of  trials. 

The  example  shows  only  one  trial  at  each  overall  set  of  conditions,  so  in  this  sense  the 
tester  has  had  to  give  up  something  from  the  randomized  block  design  of  4 trials  per 
block  x 4 blocks.  That  information  lost  is  on  trial-to-trlal  variability  for  the  same  set 
of  conditions.  If  he  requires  the  information  for  his  analysis  he  can  run  a repetition 
of  the  Latin  Square,  but  he  might  be  able  to  use  the  variability  among  the  4D  trials 
(for  example)  to  check  for  a statistically  significant  D effect. 

There  are  extensions  of  the  Latin  Square  idea  to  incorporate  more  than  two  sets  of 
blocks  simultaneously. 

If  the  block  size  (L.  e. , number  of  trials  per  block)  in  either  block  or  multiple  sets  of 
blocks  (square)  designs  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  equal  to  the  total  number  of  combina- 
tions of  primary  factor  levels  being  compared,  the  test  designer  will  use  other  patterns. 
There  are  a number  of  different  incomplete  block  designs  for  different  purposes.  The 
most  commonly  encountered  are  probably  the  balanced  incomplete  block  designs  and 
the  Youden  Square  designs. 

Balanced  incomplete  block  designs  have  fewer  trials  per  block  than  there  are  combina- 
tions of  primary  factors  to  be  compared  with  the  following  three  conditions  satisfied. 

1.  Each  block  contains  the  same  number  oi  trials. 

2.  Each  combination  of  primary  factors  occurs  the  same  number  of  times 
altogether. 

3.  All  specific  pairs  of  combinations  of  primary  factors  occur  together  in  all 
blocks  the  same  number  of  times. 


Figure  7-32  .shows  a balanced  incomplete  block  design  that  might  be  used  if  only  four 
of  the  trials  of  the  example  for  Figure  7-25  could  be  run  in  any  given  day. 
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Figure  7-32.  Balanced  incomplete  block  design 

In  order  to  show  *he  balanced  nature  of  the  design,  no  randomization  has  been  given  to 
the  positions  within  blocks  (whether  they  represent  time,  positions,  aircraft,  or  some- 
thing else)  or  to  the  order  of  the  groups  of  four  combinations  as  they  are  assigned  to 
blocks.  Both  of  these  steps  would  be  taken  in  applying  this  "paper  plan"  to  the  real 
situation.  Incomplete  block  designs  are  less  efficient  than  complete  block  designs, 
which  is  to  say  that  it  takes  more  trials  to  achieve  the  same  precision  in  estimating 
primary  factor  effects.  Furthermore,  it  takes  more  trials  to  get  a balanced  design 
(very  helpful  in  analysis)  with  incomplete  blocks  than  with  complete  blocks. 

Youden  squares  can  be  viewed  as  a combination  of  a set  of  complete  blocks  and  a sot 
of  incomplete  blocks,  put  together  the  same  way  a Latin  Square  is,  or  as  a Latin  Square 
with  one  or  more  blocks  (i.  e. , one  or  more  levels  of  one  of  the  background  factors) 
missing.  The  number  of  combinations  of  primary  factors  and  the  number  of  blocks  in 
one  set  are  still  equal  and  this  number  is  the  same  as  the  block  size  (trials  per  block) 
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for  tin;  other  sot  of  blocks.  The  conditions  are  still  quite  restrictive  and  Youden  Squares 
suffer  from  the  same  drawbacks  as  incomplete  block  designs,  For  an  example,  see 
Figure  7-33. 
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Figure  7-33.  Youden  Square 


"Paper  plans"  for  incomplete  block  designs  and  Youden  Square  designs  are  given  in  a 
number  of  handbooks.  There  are  not  always  balanced  designs  available  for  arbitrary 
values  of  the  number  of  combinations  of  primary  factors  and  the  number  of  levels  (or 
block  size)  of  each  background  factor. 


A hierarchy  of  different  grouping  designs  for  the  controlled  background  factors  is  dia- 
grammed in  Figure  7-34.  Each  of  the  diamonds  shows  the  criterion  for  differentiating 
between  the  designs  in  the  rectangles  immediately  below  it.  Although  there  is  no  single 
ordered  scale  on  which  to  rank  the  different  designs,  it  is  true  that  in  general  the  con- 
trol over  and  knowledge  of  the  test  conditions  increases  as  one  moves  from  left  to  right 
and  the  precision  with  which  trial-to-trial  variability  can  be  measured  is  increased. 
Note  the  relative  locations  of  "the  completely  randomized,  randomized  blocks , and 
Latin  Square  designs. 


Also  as  one  moves  from  left  to  right,  the  restrictions  on  the  number  of  levels  of  each 
factor  that  are  permissible  and  on  the  freedom  in  associating  specific  levels  of  different 
variables  increase.  At  times  this  may  be  done  without  increasing  the  total  number  of 
trials , but  when  that  happens  the  number  of  trials  that  can  be  compared  at  any  given 
level  of  specification  decreases.  There  are  simply  fewer  trials  which  can  be  described 


as  similar.  This  diagram  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  either  in  scope  or  in  detail. 

It  does  cover  the  most  frequently  encountered  designs  and  includes  a few  of  the  more 
specialized  designs  for  purposes  of  orientation. 

The  Test  Officer  may  encounter  references  to  "one-way  classifications,"  "two-way 
classifications,"  etc.  These  are  statements  of  the  number  of  sources  of  variation  the 
experiment  is  designed  to  accommodate  explicitly.  Thus  a two-factor  factorial  arrange- 
ment combined  with  a randomized  block  design  for  the  background  factors  calls  for  a 
three-way  classification  analysis  model. 

The  various  blocking  or  grouping  designs  have  an  advantage  over  the  randomization 
and  holding  constant  methods  of  background  factor  control  in  that  they  allow  a certain 
amount  of  variability  with  regard  to  the  selected  background  variable(s),  but  the  nature 
of  the  representation  of  the  sampled  population  must  be  known  before  the  experiment. 
Blocking  and  randomization  probably  in  reality  control  several  sources  of  variation  in 
an  operational  test.  Identification  of  a particular  pilot  as  the  defining  variable  level 
for  a block  also  restricts  level  of  training,  age,  and  physical  stature.  Randomization 
of  trials  with  respect  to  time  may  simultaneously  effect  randomization  with  respect  to 
runway  use,  maintenance  crew,  batch  of  replacement  parts,  RF  interference  levels, 
and/or  target  used. 
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11.  RANDOMIZATION 


Although  a design  for  primary  factors  and  a design  for  controlled  background  factors 
may  have  been  found  useful  for  the  test  at  hand  and  compatible  with  each  other,  the 
method  of  combining  the  two  is  not  fixed.  Different  possibilities  for  combining  the 
levels  of  primary  factors  and  background  factors  will  elucidate  some  effects  and  bury 
(or  "confound")  others.  The  method  of  randomization  will  determine  which  effects 
show  up  in  the  test  data  and  which  are  hopelessly  inseparable  — whether  real  or  not. 

Randomization  is  the  act  of  "mixing  things  up"  so  that  the  effect  of  certain  identified 
influences  (or  potential  influences)  on  experimental  results  are  random  and  will  not 
bring  into  question  the  extent  of  influence  from  the  factors  under  investigation.  It  is 
accomplished  by  randomizing  the  selection  of  test  items  for  observation  or  for  in- 
fluence by  an  experimental  variable.  This  may  mean  randomization  in  a time  sequence 
randomization  in  a position  sequence,  or  more  generally  stated,  randomization  of  the 
occurrence  of  levels  of  one  factor  with  the  levels  of  another. 

If  the  influence  of  a factor  is  being  investigated  by  application  of  that  factor  in  the  test 
at  four  different  levels,  say,  the  effect  of  that  factor  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
effect  of  some  other  factor  by  the  regular  occurrence  of  a fixed  pairing  of  each  level 
of  one  factor  (say,  A)  with  selected  levels  of  another  factor  (say,  B).  Two  examples 
will  illustrate  the  pi'oblem. 
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Figure  7-35.  Confounding  of  A and  B effects 
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In  Figure  7-35,  note  that  each  level  of  factor  A is  paired  with  one  and  only  one  level 
of  factor  B,  even  though  the  sequential  appearance  of  each  may  appear  quite  thoroughly 
mixed.  There  is  no  way  to  tell  whether,  for  example,  the  effect  observed  in  trials  1 
and  7 is  from  level  1 of  factor  A or  from  level  3 of  factor  B.  Level  1 of  factor  A 
never  appears  in  the  test  with  any  other  level  of  factor  B.  A one-to-one  correspond- 
ence is  not  necessary  before  this  confounding  of  effects  can  take  place.  Consider  the 
example  of  Figure  7-36. 
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Figure  7-36.  Confounding  of  C and  D effects 

Here,  level  2 of  factor  D is  confounded  with  levels  1 and  3 of  factor  C while  level  1 of 
factor  D is  confounded  with  level  2 of  factor  C.  A better  test  would  randomize  the 
occurrence  of  the  different  levels  of  factor  D with  levels  of  factor  C (Figure  7-37). 
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Figure  7-37.  Confounding  of  C and  D effects  removed 
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Now  each  level  of  factor  D appears  to  have  no  correlation  with  any  one  particular 
level  of  factor  C. 

Randomization  at  different  levels  or  of  different  aspects  of  a test  design  can  be  useful. 

In  the  last  example,  for  instance,  the  order  of  occurrence  of  each  level  of  factor  D for 
a given  level  of  factor  C might  confound  the  test  results  by  prohibiting  separation  of 
sequence -correlated  effects.  The  example  given  is  as  well  randomized  with  regard  to 
sequence  as  could  be  expected  for  a small  number  of  trials,  but  if,  say,  level  1 of 
factor  D got  tested  before  level  2 at  each  level  of  factor  C , the  results  might  be 
revealing  an  effect  of  that  sequence  rather  than  of  factor  D.  Examples  of  sequence - 
correlated  effects  are  learning  processes,  weather  changes,  and  fatigue,  as  well  as 
indirect  effects  like  the  intermittent  failure  of  a rotary  switch  with  two  "on"  positions 
every  time  it  is  in  a particular  one  of  those  two  "on"  positions,  or  the  use  of  different 
operating  procedures  by  one  crew  that  happens  to  appear  regularly  for  eveiy  third 
trial. 

Because  so  many  variables  get  linked  together  in  a complex  operational  test,  intentional 
randomization  with  respect  to  one  variable  may  effect  randomization  with  respect  to 
other  variables  even  though  the  detailed  origin  of  the  effects  cannot  be  traced.  An 
individual  pilot,  for  example,  carries  with  him  peculiarities  involving  physical  height, 
level  of  training,  preference  for  tactics,  eyesight,  reaction  time,  age,  and  crew  rest. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  tester  to  anticipate  whether  any  one  of  these  variables  could  have  a 
significant  effect  on  the  test  outcome  and  should  this  be  controlled  individually,  or 
whether  randomization  of  pilot  encounter  with  levels  of  some  other  variable  will  be 
sufficient  control  of  all  the  pilot -associated  variables. 

Randomization  is  usually  brought  about  by  ordering  observations,  combinations  of  factor 
levels,  etc.  on  the  basis  of  tables  of  random  numbers.  Although  most  tables  of  random 
numbers  are  computer-generated,  they  come  close  enough  to  satisfying  the  definition 
of  random  numbers.  (1.  Any  number  in  a specified  range  equally  likely  at  any  time; 

2.  All  numbers  in  the  specified  range  occurring  with  equal  frequency;  3.  No  number 
having  any  influence  on  what  the  next  number  shall  be)  to  be  useful  for  most  scientific 
experiments. 
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Occasionally,  the  results  of  a randomization  process  do  not  have  the  desired  mixing 
effect,  especially  when  a short  scries  is  sought.  One  nine-digit  sequence  of  the 
numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  for  instance,  would  be  3 -3 -3 -2 -2 -2 -1-1-1  and  this  sequence  could 
definitely  be  derived  from  a long  table  of  random  numbers.  Thus  it  is  advisable  to 
screen  all  random  number  sequences  to  identify  those  which  do  not  appear  useful  and 
replace  them  with  new  sequences  vh  ich  are  more  random  in  appearance.  If  the  series 
3-3-3-2-2-2-1-1-1  appeared  somewhere  in  a sequence  of  1000  random  digits,  it  would 
not  be  significant,  but  when  used  by  itself,  it  is  not  an  effective  tool  to  achieve  the 
desired  end. 

Has  a human  influence  been  introducted  by  rejection  oi  this  series  in  favor  of  another? 
Not  necessarily.  There  are  many  different  random  number  series  based  on  the  same 
digits  (the  number  possible  depending  on  the  number  of  choices  possible  for  each  posi- 
tion and  the  length  of  the  series)  and  the  rejection  of  one  of  these  alternative  possibili- 
ties as  unsuitable  will  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  test  design.  Selection  of  the  series 
to  be  used  on  the  basis  of  observed  characteristics  of  that  series,  however,  might 
reflect  some  human  bias  and  would  be  a poor  technique.  It  should  also  be  apparent 
that  a mechanical  screening  of  the  series  of  random  numbers  would  lead  to  an  ever- 
present bias  in  the  series  that  pass  the  screening. 


12.  REPLICATION 


With  an  idea  of  the  test  conditions  that  will  define  the  different  trials,  the  tester  must 
decide  how  many  times  he  has  to  repeat  certain  test  conditions  before  he  can  be  sure 
of  the  true  effect  of  those  conditions.  This  is  the  problem  of  replication. 

The  only  way  a tester  can  learn  how  precisely  he  is  estimating  a parameter  is  to  re- 
peat the  test.  In  chemical  analysis  this  might  mean  repeating  the  measurement  of 
pH  by  taking  several  samples  from  the  same  batch  and  performing  the  same  chemical 
tests  on  each  sample  or  even  repeating  the  tests  (if  they  were  non-destructive)  on  the 
same  sample.  In  operational  testing  the  trials  are  often  dynamic  chains  of  events 
which  cannot  be  held  constant  for  repeated  measurements  and  at  times  are  impossible 
to  record  completely  for  reproduction  and  remeasurement.  This  is  not  of  critical 
importance,  however,  because  the  trial-to-trial  variation  is  usually  much  greater 
and  of  more  interest  than  the  measurement-to-measurement  variation  for  a single 
trial,  i *s  important  that  use  of  the  word  "replication"  be  reserved  for  attempts  to 
repeat  a tt.'-n  mder  a single  set  of  defining  conditions,  and  not  be  applied  to  multiple 
attempts  to  measure  a single  trial. 

Within  a single  test  in  which  several  parameters  are  being  varied,  repetition  of  events  takes 
place  at  several  levels.  In  a test  of  air-to-air  missiles  where  each  crew/aircraft 
fired  at  two  different  targets  with  four  missiles  each — one  Monday  morning,  one 
Monday  afternoon,  and  two  Tuesday  morning,  they  have  tested  with  each  missile-target 
combination  four  times,  they  have  conducted  G morning  firings,  2 afternoon  firings, 

2 Tuesday  morning  single  target  firings,  4 Tuesday  morning  firings,  4 Tuesday  firings, 

4 Monday  firings,  , l Monday  after  ;oon  single  target  firing,  etc. 

Each  of  the  numbers  greater  than  one  can  be  viewed  as  a repetition  of  some  set  of 
circumstances  and  is  called  a replication.  Individual  test  requirements  will  detent  ine 
whether  it  is  important  to  replicate  day-by-day  firings,  morning  firings,  firings  at  a 
particular  target,  firings  on  a single  afternoon  at  a single  target  or  only  missile 
firings  (or  whatever). 
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Replications  of  a set  of  circumstances  give  information  on  the  trial-trial  variability 
within  the  bounds  of  that  set  of  circumstances  but  do  not,  without  more  detailed 
replication,  give  information  on  the  sources  of  variability  w ithin  those  bounds.  Re- 
flection on  the  nature  of  the  population  of  inference  should  help  the  test  designer  decide 
at  what  level  replication  is  necessary. 

Statements  of  replication  should  tell  what  is  being  replicated,  but  at  times  statisticians 
will  talk  about  "two  replications"  without  saying  what  is  being  replicated;  if  this  happens 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  entire  experiment  is  being  duplicated  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  each  total  combination  of  circumstances  being  realized  exactly  twice.  It  can  be 
seen  how  this  becomes  ambiguous  when  dynamic  scenarios  are  "replicated"  because 
time  (and  time-correlated  changes)  do  not  stop  to  wait  for  the  tester  to  replicate  his 
experiment. 

The  amount  of  replication  required  can  be  predicted  before  a test  under  the  right 
conditions.  That  is  fortunate  because  it  allows  the  tester  to  know,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, the  degree  to  which  his  test  data  will  give  conclusive  results.  This  is  discussed 
in  the  next  section. 


13.  PRECISION  AND  SAMPLE  SIZE 


In  4 test  conducted  to  obtain  data  for  a point  estimate  of  a parameter  (discussed  in 
Chapter  13),  the  importance  of  sample  size  — that  is,  the  number  of  observations 
taken  in  different  trials  under  similar  conditions  — cannot  be  quantified.  The  intuitive 
feeling  that  a larger  sample  gives  a better  estimate  of  the  true  population  parameter 
holds,  but  statements  of  a point  estimate  alone  do  not  quantify  the  uncertainty  of  that 
estimate. 


Most  estimates  are  a combination  of  the  point  and  interval  type,  and  it  is  the  interval 
estimate  which  tells  how  "good"  the  point  estimate  is.  In  constructing  an  interval 
estimate  one  takes  into  account  (1)  the  point  estimate,  (2)  the  sample  (including 
measurement)  variability,  (3)  the  sample  size,  and  (4)  knowledge  of  the  sampling 
distribution  of  the  statistic  on  which  the  point  estimate  is  based.  The  point  estimate 
gives  a location  for  the  center  of  the  interval,  while  higher  variability  among  the  ob- 
servations and  smaller  sample  size  each  give  a larger  interval  for  the  estimate  than 
do  lower  variability  and  larger  sample  size.  The  reasons  should  be  apparent.  A 
point  estimate  is  the  best  (by  some  criterion)  single-valued  prediction  of  where  the 
population  parameter  really  is.  As  the  size  of  the  sample  goes  up  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  probability  that  the  random  sampling  has  given  a truly  representative  "picture" 
of  the  population  of  values  being  sampled.  Yet,  if  the  variability  of  values  in  the 
population  is  large,  a given  size  random  sample  can  pull  the  estimate  further  away 
from  the  population  parameter  than  it  can  in  a population  with  less  variability.  The 
statistic  sampling  distribution  (section  3 of  this  chapter)  relates  the  certainty  of  the 
estimate  and  often  the  sample  size  to  a coefficient  governing  interval  size. 


For  an  interval  estimate  of  the  arithmetic  mean  the  equation  looks  like: 
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Mean  and  vai  iaiua;  are  described  in  ChupLcr  Id.  Move,  information  on  sample  si'/.o  and 
samp  1 1 up,  dtstrlbut  Ion  of  means  has  boon  combined  into  the  "coefficient.  " The  way 
in  which  these  coefficients  vary  with  sample  size  and  certainty  (confidence  level)  is 
shown  in  Figure  7-38.  As  a rule  of  thumb  useful  for  sample  sizes  greater  than  five, 
to  halve  the  desired  interval  length  requires  an  increase  in  sample  size  by  a factor  of 
four.  As  an  exact  example,  at  the  95*’  confidence  level  increasing  sample  size  from  9 to 
36  (a  factor  of  four)  reduces  the  interval  length  by  a factor  of  0.473.  Figure  7-38  shows 
this  "inverse  square  root"  effect  graphically.  The  exact  relationship  between  sample 
size  and  interval  length  is  illustrated  in  Figure  7-39  and  can  be  put  in  the  following  form: 
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Before  the  required  sample  size  can  be  known,  the  tester  must  have  a grasp  on  the  trial- 
trial  variability  of  the  test  data.  This  a priori  knowledge  can  come  from  reports  of  the 
variability  observed  in  previous  tests  of  similar  systems,  from  DT&E  or  contractor 
data  on  the  system  under  lest,  or  perhaps  from  a short  preliminary  lost  conducted 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  out  an  estimate  of  the  required  quantity. 

The  variability  (in  this  case  the  anticipated  variance)  need  not  be  known  exactly.  A 
ten  percent  uncertainty  in  variance  would  give  only  a ten  percent  uncertainty  in  the 
required  sample  size  — sample  size  11  instead  of  10  or  110  instead  of  100.  The  de- 
sired interval  length  will  not  be  a firm  number  anyway.  If  variability  is  estimated 
somewhat  low,  the  resulting  estimated  interval  (for  the  same  confidence  level)  will  be 
somewhat  longer;  who  cares  until  it  is  longer  by  50  or  100  percent?  The  impact  of 
uncertainty  in  the  anticipated  variance  can  be  quantified  as  follows* 

relative  uncertainty  relative  uncertainty 

in  length  of  interval  = in  anticipated 
to  be  obtained  variance 

The  relationships  given  above  are  understood  most  easily  in  terms  of  an  experiment 
conducted  to  estimate  a population  mean.  The  general  principles  also  hold  in  approxi- 
mate form  at  least  for  other  estimations  and  comparisons  involving  means  and  proportions. 
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Figure  7-39.  Approximate  effect  of  increasing  sample  size 

When  applied  to  comparison  problems,  the  sample  size  is  the  sample  required  in  each 
one  of  the  samples  to  be  compared.  (Samples  of  unequal  size  can  be  compared  with 
proper  adjustment  of  the  formulae,  however). 


The  interval  estimate  of  variance  equation  is  of  the  form: 


point 
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of  < variance  of 


point 
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These  coefficients  are  shown  in  Figure  7-40  as  a function  of  sample  size.  They  are 
not  symmetrical  and  the  inverse  square  root  rule  is  not  much  help. 

Estimation  of  the  required  sample  size  for  all  but  the  most  simple  experiments  is  a 
difficult  matter.  The  trained  statistician  should  be  able  to  help. 
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In  some  instances  it  will  be  advantageous  to  start  an  experiment  without  knowing  what 
the  sample  size  will  1x3.  This  does  not  really  involve  woi’king  completely  in  the  dark,  but , 
rather  uses  techniques  for  revising  the  estimate  of  the  required  sample  size  in  steps  as  the 
experiment  progresses,  and  at  times  terminating  the  experiment  early  because  the  re- 
sults have  had  such  a strong  bias  in  one  direction  that  the  trend  cannot  be  significantly 
reversed  except  at  the  preset  (low)  risk  level.  These  sequential  experiments  are  appli- 
cable only  in  certain  situations  but  if  the  circumstances  are  right  they  can  make  two 
important  contributions  to  the  operational  test: 

(1)  sequential  experiments  provide  a constructive  approach  to  tests  in  which 
the  variability  is  not  well  known;  and 

(2)  sequential  experiments  generally  require  fewer  trials  to  generate  the  same 
statistical  information  than  the  comparable  non-sequential  experiments. 

Sequential  tests  are  best  explained  by  reference  to  a single  estimation  or  comparison  ~ 
that  is,  a test  having  only  one  primary  factor  and  in  which  the  background  factors  are 
controlled  either  by  holding  constant  at  a single  level  or  by  randomization.  Extension 
to  cover  the  more  complex  designs  will  be  addressed  later. 

The  basic  sequential  test  consists  of  analyzing  the  test  data  after  each  trial  to  make  a 
decision  about  whether  a statistically-supported  conclusion  can  be  reached  (in  which 
case  the  test  can  be  terminated)  or  whether  the  test  should  go  on  to  the  next  trial.  This 
means  that  the  tester  must  specify,  in  the  case  of  an  estimation,  the  confidence  level 
with  which  he  wishes  to  know  the  estimation  interval  and  the  length  of  the  required 
interval.  The  flexibility  in  sample  size,  then,  comes  from  the  uncertainty  in  knowledge 
of  variability.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  discussion  above,  if  the  variance  turned  out 
to  be  lower  than  anticipated,  a smaller  sample  size  would  be  sufficient.  An  example 
is  shown  in  Figure  7-41.  The  tester  has  specified  that  he  wishes  to  know  the  mean 
one-dimensional  miss  distance  (range  only)  within  5 meters  and  wants  a 95%  confidence 

O 

level  for  the  resulting  interval.  The  variance  of  impacts  is  believed  to  be  25  meters  . 

The  statistician  tells  him  that  18  firings  will  be  required  for  the  desired  interval/ 
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confidence  combination.  Conducted  as  a sequential  experiment  the  results  might 
appear  as  in  Figure  7-41. 


Miss  Distance  (Meters) 


95%  Confidence  Interval 
Length  (Meters) 
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7.16 
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6.14 
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5.28 
4.83 
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4.17 
4.04 
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3.77 


Figure  7-41.  Miss  distance  data 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  solid  line  in  Figure  7-42  that  the  mean  is  bounded  within  a 
5 meter  95%  confidence  interval  after  only  6 trials.  The  true  variance  of  the  popula- 

i 

tion  from  which  these  numbers  were  taken  is  16  meters  squared  (standard  deviation 
4 meters  instead  of  the  anticipated  5 meters)  because  the  numbers  were  taken  from  a 
table  of  random,  normally-distributed  numbers  with  a standard  deviation  of  4.  If  the 
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Figure  7-42.  Miss  distance  data 

variability  from  trial  to  trial  consisted  only  of  random  deviations  about  the  mean,  this  is 
a valid  example  of  one  of  the  infinite  number  of  different  samples  that  could  occur. 

The  results  may  appear  somewhat  suspect  at  first.  But  it  is  true  that  although  the 
tester  may  liave  a better  gut  feeling  about  running  all  18  tests  (possible  trials  7-1S 
are  also  shown  in  Figure  7-41)  than  about  basing  his  decision  on  the  first  6,  there  is 
every  bit  as  much  validity  in  the  95%  confidence  interval  estimate  of  the  mean  after 
6 trials  (-3.46  meters  to  0.81  meters)  as  in  the  one  computed  after  j.5  trials  (-2.12 
meters  to  1.G5  meters).  Although  the  18-trial  interval  is  shorter,  both  are  less  than 
5 meters  in  length,  which  was  the  requirement.  Notice  that  the  seventh  trial  takes  the 
95%  confidence  interval  back  up  to  G.75  meters.  This  is  not  a contradition;  no  statistical 
inference  is  a guarantee  and  it  hds  just  happened  that  from  the  random  sample  obtained 
in  6 trials,  the  interval  Is  shorter  than  the  one  based  on  7 trials  would  lie.  Even  after 
18  trials,  the  tester  is  not  guaranteed  that  the  true  mean  is  inside  the  interval  estimate. 


For  a !)!>%  confidence  interval,  Iho  tester  Ih  !)!>%  .sure  that  It  in*  It  may  lx;  that  the 

interval  size  does  not  not  down  to  5 meters  oven  after  18  trials.  Everything  depends 

on  the  (random)  sample  se lee  ted. . If  the  sample  estimate  of  variance  (not  the  same  as 
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the  anticipated  variance)  is  not  2o  meters  or  less,  the  18-trial  interval  will  be  more 
than  5 meters  long. 

There  may  be  valid  reasons  for  not  stopping  after  6 trials.  It  the  tester  is  not 
sure  he  has  ineluded  a good  random  sampling  of  all  sources  of  variability  (maybe 
the  sky  was  clear  and  sunny  for  all  of  the  first  6 trials),  he  should  continue  the  test. 
Sequential  techniques  can  save  money,  however,  and  should  be  considered  for  simple 
tests. 

Comparison  experiments  can  be  conducted  sequentially  also.  Here  the  tester  is  looking 
for  statistically  significant  differences  between  samples  or  between  a sample  and  a 
hypothetical  population  and  he  must  specify  two  things:  (1)  the  risk  he  will  accept  in 
declaring  a difference  when  there  is  in  fact  no  difference,  and  (2)  the  risk  he  will 
accept  in  declaring  no  difference  when  in  fact  there  is  a difference.  These  are  the  a 
and  p error  risks  discussed  in  section  4 of  this  chapter.  After  each  trial  the  tester 
will  (1)  accept  equality,  (2)  reject  equality,  or  (3)  continue  testing. 

The  extension  of  these  ideas  to  the  handling  of  more  complex  tests  depends  on  the 
ability  to  repeat  "similar"  trials  sequentially.  Intentionally-introduced  variations 
(i.e. , different  levels  of  primary  and/or  controlled  background  factors)  make  suc- 
ceeding trials  fundamentally  different  from  one  another.  It  may  be  possible  to  review 
groups  of  trials  on  a sequential  basis. 


14.  CONSIDERATIONS  IN  AGREEMENT  TO  A TEST  DESIGN 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  test  design  activity  is  not  a single-thread  mechanical 
process.  Initial  preferences  get  sorted  out  by  several  different  criteria,  the 
statistician's  bag  of  tricks  is  invoked,  and  finally  the  Test  Officer  and  statistician  work 
together  to  hammer  out  the  optimal  design  for  the  problem  at  hand.  While  the  Test 
Officer  is  working  primarily  from  his  concerns  for  operational  realism,  conclusive 
results,  resource  expenditure,  and  relevance,  the  statistician  makes  his  contributions 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  levels  for  each  factor,  the  number  of  primary  factor  com- 
binations, the  number  of  trials  in  each  background  factor  block,  and  trial-to-trial 
variability. 

Some  mutually-acceptable  criteria  for  a good  test  as  well  as  options  for  flexibility 
can  be  used  to  place  mental  priorities  on  various  aspects  of  a test  design  and  to  guide 
progress  toward  the  appropriate  design. 

Properties  of  a Good  Experiment 

A good  experiment  does  not  contain  systematic  error.  Systematic  error,  or  bias,  is 
not  limited  to  physical  measurement  processes,  but  can  also  be  present  in  the  form 
of  personal  habit  and  personal  preference.  The  experiment  should  be  planned  in  a way 
that  precludes  the  influence  of  systematic  error  on  data  generation,  data  collection, 
data  analysis,  and  data  interpretation.  A good  experiment  allows  inferences  to  be 
drawn  to  a large  population.  The  conclusions  drawn,  that  is,  have  validity  in  a wide 
range  of  the  circumstances  to  be  encountered  in  operational  employment.  A good 
experiment  is  controlled  to  such  a degree  that  the  results  eiin  be  reproduced.  Only  in 
this  \va\  can  the  tester  support  the  results  he  claims.  A good  experiment  includes  ;ui 
analysis  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  results.  Tliis  means  that  the  tester  must  be  aware 
of  the  significance  of  conducting  the  experiment  in  different  ways,  of  the  control  that 
is  exercised  over  each  source  of  variability  (insofar  as  possible),  and  of  the  "degree 
of  credibility"  that  can  be  given  to  the  generalizations  made  about  the  test  item  as  a 
result  of  tliis  test.  A good  experiment  is  sensitive  to  real,  opcrationally-significant 
effects.  If  there  is  a meaningful  difference  between  two  items  or  employment  practice.1 


or  scenarios  under  comparison,  >it  should  be  revealed  by  the  test.  A test  that  is  too 
coarse  and  vague  is  apt  to  be  worthless  — unless  worth  is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
satisfaction  of  having  spent  a certain  amount  of  money.  A good  experiment  is  simple. 
Consideration  of  a large  number  of  sources  of  variability  dictates  against  a truly 
elementary  test,  but  in  the  rush  to  do  everything  the  tester  must  not  entangle  the 
essential  elements  of  the  investigation  in  resource-consuming  and  distracting  details. 

A test  that  is  elegant  in  its  simplicity  is  probably  a lot  more  convincing  to  others,  too. 

Selection  of  the  Areas  of  Investigation. 

If  money  is  tight  (Money  is  always  tight!),  the  tester  may  have  a need  to  assign  some 
priorities  to  different  areas  of  a potentially  very  far-ranging  and  thorough  test  and 
then  investigate  only  the  top-priority  items  at  the  expense  of  foregoing  all  information 
on  others.  Obviously,  the  tester  should  not  waste  any  time  on  unrealistic  situations; 
if  it  isn't  going  to  be  done  in  actual  operational  employment,  there  is  no  neec.  to  do  it 
in  the  test.  This  requires  the  tester  to  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  potential 
operational  employment  of  a system  and  to  be  able  to  bound  that  employment  both  in 
terms  of  levels  of  specific  variables  and  in  the  more  general  definition  of  missions. 

It  is  important  to  test  the  whole  system,  including  the  interfaces  between  hardware 
items  as  well  as  those  between  a hardware  item  and  personnel.  There  are  real  dif- 
ferences in  personnel  involvement  (quality, not  degree)  due  to  differences  in  motor 
skills,  knowledge,  motivation,  and  stress  tolerances,  among  other  areas-,  and  be- 
cause these  differences  do  affect  weapon  system  effectiveness  they  must  not  be  over- 
looked. If  one  interface  fails,  the  entire  system  operation  may  fail.  The  ideal 
operational  test  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a tactical  exercise  because  ele- 
ments of  surprise  and  variable  tactics  are  required  for  a truly  operationally-realistic 
check  of  the  system.  Free  play  exercises,  however,  are  hard  to  control  (by  definition), 
to  measure,  and  to  reproduce.  A middle  ground  will  be  found  which  strikes  the  proper 
balance  between  the  need  for  the  results  of  operations  and  the  need  for  operationally- 
meaningful  results.  Certainly  the  agreed-upon  Lest  design  must  address  the  areas  of 
greatest  risk  (i.  e. , uncertainty  about  what  capability  the  dollar  spent  will  really  pur- 
chase) in  system  acquisition. 


There  may  be  an  initial  temptation  to  make  all  the  controlled  independent  variables 
primary  factors.  This  is  undesirable  as  it  implies  a requirement  for  measurement 
of  the  effect  of  different  levels  of  each  variable  (and  maybe  interactions)  to  some 
particular  level  of  precision  when  employment  practices  will  not  be  based  on  such 
information  anyway.  The  OT&E  should  be  limited  to  a test  which  will  simulate  opera- 
tional employment  practices;  if  serious  problems  surface  the  system  can  be  returned 
to  DT&E  for  diagnosis  of  the  detailed  nature  and  causes  of  the  problem. 

Testing  of  the  Proper  Level  of  Detail. 

.Relating  observations  of  operational  effectiveness  and  suitability  to  specific  causes 
has  been  historically  difficult.  The  structure  now  available  for  outlining  operational 
employment  of  a system,  as  presented  in  the  Measures  of  Effectiveness  chapter  of 
this  volume  (chapter  6),  will  help,  but  it  remains  up  to  the  Test  Officer  to  decide  at 
what  level  of  detail  cause  and  effect  relationships  will  be  sought  for  any  particular 
test.  As  more  money  is  spent  in  controlling  variables  at  fixed  levels  and  precisely 
exploring  the  effect  of  varying  a few  over  a range  of  levels,  less  money  is  available  to 
cover  the  full  selection  of  variables  and  consequently  greater  leaps  of  faith  must  be 
taken  in  drawing  inferences  from  the  test  results.  It  will  not  serve  any  useful  purpose 
to  draw  distinctions  at  a level  that  will  never  be  important  in  actual  operational  con- 
trol of  employment. 

Other  Economic  Considerations. 

The  order  in  which  an  experiment  is  run  can  be  important  if  it  does  not  go  exactly  as 
planned.  One  principle  says  that  the  easiest  trials  should  be  run  first  because  they 
will  be  the  least  expensive  (fewer  aircraft,  personnel,  etc. , involved),  and  if  the  system 
shows  faults  under  only  moderately  strenuous  trials,  the  test  can  be  terminated  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  resources  and  the  least  risk  to  prototype  hardware.  Another 
principle  says  to  schedule  the  complex  and  difficult-to-realize  trials  first  (e.  g. , a 
trial  involving  extensive  coordination  of  personnel  and  hardware  employment  with 
particular  weather  conditions)  because  if  something  falls  through,  the  simpler  trials 
can  be  rescheduled  instead  without  necessarily  delaying  completion  of  the  entire  test 
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program.  '1  hose  scheduling  controls  must  be  coordinated  with  randomization  require- 
ments to  insure  validity  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  sample  actually  obtained. 

A further  goal  of  the  Lester  should  be  to  maximize  nondestructive  testing.  If  the  right 
information  can  be  obtained,  it  is  usually  cheaper  to  retest  a single  item  several 
times  than  to  blow  it  up  ;uul  buy  new  ones  for  each  trial. 

Segmenting  the  Test. 

The  possibility  of  doing  a preliminary  test  or  small  pre-test  exercise  to  get  a better 
fix  on  test  variability  was  raised  in  the  earlier  discussion  of  precision.  These  pre- 
liminary tests  can  also  be  used  to  make  sure  the  right  subject  areas  are  being  investi- 
gated, to  train  testers,  operator  and  maintenance  personnel,  and  data  collectors,  and 
to  debug  the  Test  Plan.  Sometimes  the  test  will  be  too  complex  for  the  statistician  to 
handle  in  one  good  design,  and  it  will  be  more  feasible  to  run  two  or  more  smaller 
tests  where  the  first  one  looks  only  at  the  effect  of  a couple  of  prominent  independent 
variables  and  later  tests  serve  to  amplify  the  work  completed  in  the  first.  In  other 
situations,  a factorial  arrangement  may  be  split  into  fractional  factorials  to  be  run 
separately. 

An  Alternative  Test  Design  Philosophy 

When  confronted  with  very  limited  resources,  the  tester  sometimes  decides  to  try  a 
"shotgun"  approach  in  which  as  many  levels  of  as  many  variables  as  possible  are 
tested  just  once  in  an  effort  to  locate  any  real  holes  in  a system's  performance.  The 
feeling  is  that  one  failure  in  some  modes  would  be  enough  basis  for  rejection  of  the 
system,  and  that  a statistically  significant  result  is  not  required.  A tester  should 
keep  in  mind,  however,  the  essential  variability  of  trial  results  and  the  fact  that  vari- 
ations of  degree  only  or  simply  between  passing  and  failing  may  be  happening  randomly 
tuid  very  infrequently.  It  is  theoretically  possible  for  all  the  molecules  of  water  in  a 
lake  to  move  upward  at  the  same  time  and  lift  the  lake  out  of  its  bed.  The  tester  must 
be  able  to  satisfy  himself  and  others  of  the  fact  that  he  has  observed  a real  effect  and 
not  something  as  improbable  as  the  jumping  lake  example. 
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15.  CONCLUSION 


This  introduction  to  test  design  is  presented  as  an  aid  to  the  Test  Director  in  doing 
his  job  well  and  as  an  aid  to  communications.  No  attempt  is  made  to  create  test 
designers;  rather,  the  goal  is  to  give  the  Test  Director  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  from 
his  professional  support  staff  so  he  will  be  in  a better  position  to  use  that  support  and 
to  make  reasonable  requests  for  assistance.  In  addition,  the  Test  Director  will  be 
able  to  plan  and  conduct  a more  useful  test  if  he  is  personally  familiar  with  the  basic 
concepts  surrounding  a designed  test  as  well  as  with  the  importance  of  a well-designed 
test. 
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REFERENCES  FOR  TEST  DESIGN 


i 


A good  library  will  have  a largo  number  of  related  books  for  the  Test  Officer  who 
wishes  to  learn  more  about  any  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Chapter  7.  The  problem  is 
to  find  one  that  suits  the  educational  background  and  style  of  the  individual  user. 

Some  of  the  best  references  for  the  non-statistician  are: 

Cox,  D.  R. ; Planning  of  Experiments;  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc. ; 1958. 


An  introduction  to  the  general  concepts  of  statistical  test  design,  based  on 

the  need  to  deal  with  different  problems  rather  than  on  mathematical  technicalities. 

Davies,  O.  L. , and  Goldsmith,  P.  L.  fed) ; Statistical  Methods  in  Research 


am!  Production.  Ilafner  Publishing;  1972.  Especially  useful,  chapters  on  frequency 
distributions  and  statistical  inference. 

Dixon,  W.  J. , and  Massey,  F.  J. , Jr. ; Introduction  to  Statistical  A*  .ysis 
(3rd  ed);  McGraw-Hill;  1969.  Especially  helpful  discussions  of  samples,  sampling 
distributions,  and  estimation. 

Mace,  A.  E. ; Sample-Size  Determination;  Reinhold;  1964.  The  approach  to 
determination  of  the  proper  sample  size,  does  not  vary  from  problem  to  problem, 
except  in  specifics.  This  book  gives  those  specifics. 

Natrella,  M.  G. ; Experimental  Statistics  (National  Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook 
No.  91);  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office;  1966.  Also  available  as  Engineering 
Design  Handbook  - Experimental  Statistics  (U.  S.  Army  Materiel  Command 


Pamphlets  706-110,  706-111,  706-112,  706-113,  and  706-114).  Contains  a good 
problem-oriented  discussion  of  statistical  design  techniques  and  some  associated 
analysis  techniques, 

Snedecor,  G.  W. , Statistical  Methods  (1th  ed);  Iowa  State  University  Press;  19-16. 
Later  editions  are  more  readily  available,  but  this  one  has  a reputation  for  clarity. 
Helpful  sampling  and  sampling  distribution  discussions. 
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Wilson,  K.  B,t  An  Introduction  to  Scientific  Research;  Mcli raw- Hill;  1952. 
Although  dealing  primarily  with  research  problems,  this  book  provides  a lot 
of  good  ideas  on  the  means  and  principles  of  experimentation.  Available  in 

paperback. 

Each  of  these  books  contains  references  to  more  advanced  texts. 
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TEST  DESIGN  CHECKLIST 


1.  Are  the  required  measurements  of  the  independent  and/or  dependent  variables 
identified  ? 

2.  Do  you  know  what  is  sufficient  to  conclusively  answer  any  of  the  questions  being 
posed  ? 

3.  Has  the  population  of  inference  been  defined? 

4.  Have  all  operational  employment  variables  been  considered  for  a special  type  of 
control  in  the  test  ? 

5.  Can  the  test  objectives  be  addressed  without  knowledge  of  those  variables  in  the 
Unmeasured  category? 

6.  Can  the  test  objectives  be  addressed  without  control  of  those  variables  in  the 
Uncontrolled  categories  ? 

7.  Are  the  primary  factors  controllable  in  operational  employment? 

8.  Do  the  levels  of  primary  factors  adequately  represent  the  questions  being  posed  ? 

9.  Do  the  levels  of  controlled  background  factors  adequately  sample  the  full  population 
of  inference  ? 

10.  Are  requirements  for  precision  being  satisfied? 

11.  Can  the  uncertainty  in  results  be  quantified? 

12.  Are  effects  being  confounded  (unintentionally)? 

13.  Are  requirements  for  information  on  trial-trial  variability  being  satisfied? 

14.  Have  sample  sizes  been  chosen  to  give  results  with  the  proper  level  of  confidence 
or  to  detect  the  required  differences  at  the  proper  level  of  significance? 

15.  Are  the  sizes  of  the  Type  I and  Type  II  errors  acceptable? 

16.  Are  the  go/no  go  criteria  rigidly  set  before  the  test? 

17.  Do  any  blocking  designs  used  represent  the  population  of  inference  in  the  correct 
proportions  ? 
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18.  Do  controls  imposed  by  randomization  satisfy  the  requirements  for  sampling  the 
entire  population  of  inference  ? 

19.  Can  human  bias  affect  the  test  results  ? 

20.  Can  this  experiment  be  reproduced? 

21.  Will  this  experiment  detect  operationally-significant  effects  ? 

22.  Can  the  test  be  simplified? 

23.  Does  the  test  measure  more  detail  than  is  required  for  operationally-useful  con- 
clusions ? 

24.  Is  the  data  analysis  plan  complete  ? 

25.  Would  there  be  an  advantage  to  running  a short  preliminary  test? 

26.  Has  full  advantage  been  taken  of  the  ability  to  do  nondestructive  testing? 

27.  Has  the  possibility  of  running  a sequential  test  been  considered? 

28.  Does  the  fact  that  certain  background  variables  are  held  constant  at  a single  level 
prevent  you  from  drawing  inferences  in  certain  areas  ? 

29.  Is  the  proposed  test  compatible  with  the  documented  (ROC,  DCP,  etc. ) system 
requirements  ? 

30.  Has  the  statistical  analyst  agreed  that  he  can  derive  the  information  you  need  from 
the  test  data  ? 

31.  Are  resources  available  to  support  this  test  design? 

32.  Can  the  trials  be  ordered  to  minimize  the  cost  of  a premature  termination  of  the 
test? 

33.  Can  the  trials  be  or  red  to  minimize  the  probability  of  a delay  in  test  comple- 
tion if  bad  weather  or  scheduling  problems  appear  ? 
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Chapter  8 


SIMULATIONS 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

A wide  use  of  simulations  is  made  in  OT&E.  In  fact,  all  of  OT&E  is  in  itself  a simu- 
lation except  for  the  infrequent  condition  of  a live  war  with  test  items  being  investigated 
in  combat.  In  all  other  cases  the  degree  to  which  the  simulation  represents  the  real 
war  must  be  considered.  A simulation  may  be  defined  as  an  artificial  representation 
of  a process  or  a situation  whose  complexities  are  too  great  to  explore  by  other  means. 
Its  value  lies  in  being  able  to  control  an  input  and  easily  observe  an  output  and  thereby 
be  able  to  explore  a wide  range  of  values  of  the  inputs  and  outputs. 

2.  TYPES  OF  SIMULATIONS 

Simulations  can  range  over  a great  breadth  and  complexity: 

The  simplest  type  of  simulation  may  be  done  with  pencil  and  paper  and  the  flow' 
diagram  of  a process.  For  given  inputs,  calculations  may  be  made  of  condi- 
tions at  various  points  throughout  the  process. 

A more  complex  simulation  might  be  done  with  a computer  and  the  program 
for  the  flight  of  a missile.  With  this  simulation  characteristics  such  as 
times  required  to  accomplish  various  functions  (such  as  intercept)  can  be 
determined  and  used  in  test  planning. 

An  even  more  complex  example  might  involve  the  representation  of  the 
enemy  target,  including  its  evasive  maneuvers,  run  against  the  friendly  w-ea- 
pon  with  its  constraints.  At  times  it  may  be  useful  to  couple  a man  into  the 
loop  to  obtain  operator  reaction  times  or  human  decisions. 

The  various  types  of  simulations  are  summarized  in  Figure  8-1. 


Paper  and  pencil 
Mock-ups 

Mathematical  formulae  and  desk  calculators 
Computer  and  program 
War  games 
• Exerciser 

Figure  8-1.  Types  of  simulations. 


3.  PHASES  OF  APPLICABILITY 


Simulations  can  be  useful  in  many  phases  of  the  GT&E  process  from  early  preliminary 
planning  to  the  analysis  of  data: 


In  the  information  gathering  phase  a simulation  can  be  extremely  useful 
as  an  instrument  to  learn  more  about  the  system  to  be  tested.  Various 
aspects  of  the  system's  response  to  different  stimuli  can  be  explored  as 
well  as  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  interaction  that  may  occur 
vhen  several  parameters  arc  varied  simultaneously. 
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In  the  categorization  of  variables  during  the  early  phase  of  test  design  a 
helpful  estimate  of  the  importance  of  various  independent  variables  can 
be  obtained  by  using  a simulation  to  examine  the  sensitivity  of  the  de- 
pendent variables  to  changes  in  the  independent  variables.  In  this  way 
unimportant  independent  variables  can  be  dropped  from  consideration  and 
the  limited  resources  available  to  the  Test  Director  can  be  used  on  more 
interesting  and  productive  items.  In  this  same  phase  once  the  important 
independent  variables  have  been  defined,  the  simulation  can  be  used  to 
establish  the  range  of  interest  for  the  variables.  In  this  way  the  levels  or 
settings  for  the  primary  factors  can  be  ascertained  for  the  test  design. 


Once  the  first  cut  preliminary  test  design  has  been  obtained,  the  test 
conditions  can  be  "dry  run"  by  use  of  the  simulation  to  explore  for  any 
unexpected  results  that  might  limit  the  scope,  range,  or  usefulness  of  the 
tes?. 


\ 
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In  fact,  it  is  possible  in  limited  cases  {the  more  simple  cases)  that  the 
simulation  might  be  the  main  instrument  of  OT&E  with  the  physical  tests 
providing  inputs  to  the  simulation  and  being  used  as  validation  of  the  model 
at  several  specific  points.  The  validated  simulation  can  then  be  run  to 
provide  more  continuous  data  over  a large  number  of  test  conditions. 

This  approach  should  not  be  attempted  without  full  consideration  of  the 
precautions  and  disadvantages  discussed  later. 

During  the  conduct  of  the  test  a simulation  can  be  a useful  near  real  time 
diagnostic  tool  if  unexplained  results  occur  that  raise  doubts  about  the 
advisability  of  continuing  the  test.  The  troublesome  test  conditions  can 
be  inserted  into  the  model  for  a quick  model  result  comparison  with  the 
actual  test  results.  The  simulation  can  quickly  explore  the  whole  region 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  difficulty  and,  if  the  results  are  valid,  determine  the 
range  of  test  conditions  over  which  the  surprising  test  results  might  be 
expected. 

4.  ADVANTAGES 

There  are  several  marked  advantages  to  the  use  of  simulations: 

Simulations  can  be  accomplished  in  a relatively  short  time  given  the  ex- 
istence of  the  computer  program,  personnel  who  know  it  and/or  docu- 
mentation to  fully  explain  it. 

The  cost  of  accomplishing  the  simulation  with  the  above  stated  condi- 
tions can  be  substantially  less  than  the  cost  of  performing  comparable 
physical  tests. 

The  number  of  test  conditions  that  can  be  explored  are  very  great  pro- 
viding virtually  continuous  data  over  ranges  of  intei’est. 

Future  conditions  can  be  explored  which  today  cannot  be  reproduced 
physically.  For  example,  a missile's  performance  may  be  explored 
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against  a future  enemy  target  whose  altitude  capability  or  speed  capa- 
bility cannot  be  physically  reproduced  within  the  present  state  of  the  art. 

The  above  advantages  all  contribute  to  a better  understanding  of  the  test 
item's  capabilities  and  limitations. 

5.  DISADVANTAGES 

There  are  also  a variety  of  disadvantages  or  precautions  that  must  be  observed  in  the 
use  of  simulations. 

A current  scientific  author  states,  "A  successful  scientist  knows  that  all 
models  are  somewhat  defective  and  that  certain  aspects  of  his  visualization 
do  not  apply  to  the  problem  in  hand."  To  be  successful  with  simulations 
one  must  pay  close  attention  to  idealizations,  simplifications,  and  assump- 
tions which  may  frequently  rule  out  the  realistic  use  of  the  simulation  for 
the  purposes  desired.  Frequently  the  assumptions  made  are  more  for 
mathematical  convenience  than  for  realism. 

Simulations  are  useful  only  if  they  have  been  adeq'iately  validated.  The 
validations  that  do  exist  have  probably  come  from  previous  OT&E  which 
immediately  raises  a warning.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the 
range  of  validation  is  quite  limited,  and  the  information  in  previous  test 
plans  and  test  reports  on  conditions  surrounding  the  data  acquisition  is  so 
limited  or  indefinite  as  to  be  of  little  use. 

Large  simulations  are  to  be  regarded  with  particular  caution.  The  dangers 
in  this  area  are  well  summarized  in  a recent  report  (ARPA  Report  R-1060- 
ARPA/RC,  dated  May  1972;  subject:  "Models,  Simulations,  and  Games — A 
Survey",)  and  is  quoted  below: 

"The  evident  preference  for  large,  all-machine  models  and  simulations  is  questionable 
on  several  grounds.  Large-scale,  finely  detailed  Modcls/Simulations/Games  that  try 
to  deal  with  problems  having  significant  uncertainties  may  only  serve  to  generate 
errors,  not  clarifying  anything.  Given  what  appear  to  be  weak-to-poor  data,  extreme- 
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ly  fine  temporal  and  spatial  levels  of  model  resolution,  and  low  levels  of  demonstrated 
concern  for  supporting  research,  the  Models/Simulations/Games  produced  may  have 
doubtful  reliability. 

Large  models  are  usually  complicated,  expensive  to  build  and  use,  take  extended 
periods  to  operate  and  interpret,  and  are  the  least  scientifically  defensible.  They 
quickly  begin  to  suffer  from  the  disorganization  created  by  changes  in  purpose  and 
personnel,  bad  documentation,  gaps  in  logic,  and  problems  of  data-base  preparation, 
maintenance,  and  validation. 

If  large  models  must  be  produced,  the  key  to  control  seems  to  be  in  continuity  of  per- 
sonnel. Changes  of  personnel  have  significant  effects.  Usage  decreases  because  no 
one  knows  what  a model  is  supposed  to  do,  how  it  does  it,  or  why.  Where  sunk  costs 
are  great,  there  is  a tendency  to  use  a large  and  expensive  model  anyway,  even  though 
none  of  its  caretakers  can  determine  its  validity  for  new  applications.  Documentation 
should  ameliorate  this  problem,  but  it  seldom  does.  " 

Finally,  appropriate  validated  simulations  are  difficult  to  find  for  most  OT&E  pur- 
poses. However,  some  do  exist  and  some  effort  is  warranted  in  developing  from 
experience  a catalog  of  existing  simulations,  and  also  researching  the  literature 
to  locate  models.  Some  existing  catalogs  and  models  are  listed  below: 

"Weapon  System  Effectiveness,  Analysis,  Optimization  & Simulation" 

Tech  Report  AFALT-TR-71-20 
AF  Armament  Lab 

"A  Piloted  Power  Approach  Simulation" 

Tech  Report  AFFDL-TR-73-27 
AF  Flight  Dynamics  Lab 

"Evaluation  of  Air  Defense  Analysis,  Digital  Simulation  for  Aircraft 
Vulnerability" 

Tech  Report  TN45G5-3-73 
Army  Material  Sys  Analysis  Agency 
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"Cun-ent  Mathematical  Models  (Simulations)  for  Digital  Computers" 

Tech  Report  NVVL  TR-2390 

Warfare  Analysis  Department,  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory 

"The  Literature  of  Gaming,  Simulation,  & Model  Building  Index  & 

Critical  Abstracts" 

ARPA  Report  R-620-ARPA 
Rand  Corporation 

6.  SUMMARY 

In  summary,  simulations  can  be  useful  in  many  phases  of  OT&E;  however,  caution  is 
advised  in  checking  on  inherent  assumptions,  simplifications,  and  idealizations,  as 
well  as  on  the  range  of  validation  the  simulation  has  attained.  Large  simulations  are 
particularly  suspect  lest  the  Test  Director  becomes  placed  "at  the  mercy  of  the  model." 


Chapter  9 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  full  value  of  a well  designed  and  conducted  test  can  not  be  realized  unless  adequate 
data  are  collected  to  support  the  test  objectives.  A common  error  in  designing  test  is 
to  select  a set  of  trials  as  the  driving  factor  of  a test  design  and  then  to  try  to  force  fit 
a data  collection  scheme  that  may  or  may  not  support  an  adequate  analysis  and  eval- 
uation. The  selection  of  test  profiles  and  the  derivation  of  data  requirements  are  in- 
separable and  of  equal  importance.  Well  executed  tests  with  inadequate  data  collection 
are  as  useless  as  irrelevant  tests  with  excellent  data  collection. 

The  following  provides  an  approach  to  development  of  a data  support  scheme  and 
outlines  essential  considerations  and  procedures  associated  with  the  role  of  data  in 
test  and  evaluation, 

2.  DATA  COLLECTION 

Data  collection  is  the  act  of  capturing  and  recording  raw  data,  to  include  the  gathering 
of  the  recorded  data  to  a prescribed  location.  The  three  basic  methods  of  performing 
this  function,  each  with  attendant  advantages  and  disadvantages,  are  manual,  semi- 
automatic and  automatic.  Occasionally  the  required  data  will  dictate  a particular 
method,  but  generally  a choice  exists. 

Manual  data  collection  involves  a human  observer  with  no  machine  assistance.  It  is 
generally  divided  into  objective  and  subjective  categories.  Collection  of  objective  data 
is  supported  by  forms  that  record  quantitative  data  that  does  not  require  the  judgment 
of  the  recorder.  An  example  of  this  approach  is  the  USAF  maintenance  data  collection 
system  where  maintenance  actions,  running  time  hours,  and  other  prescribed  functions 
are  recorded  on  specified  forms.  There  are  numerous  existing  objective  data  collection 
systems  in  the  USAF  and  where  possible  the  test  designer  should  incorporate  their 
usage  in  the  data  collection  scheme.  Examples  of  standard  T&  E data  collection  forms 
in  common  usage  are  AFSC  Form  258  and  AFFTC  Form  0-294  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  AFSC  SEDS  aircraft  evaluation  system  and  AFTO  349  and  350. 
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Subjective  data  collection  employs  questionnaires.  Data  collection  forms  are  used  to 
record  objective  and  verifiable  data;  questionnaires  are  used  for  collecting  opinions 
and  not  to  record  actual  measurements  or  events.  They  are  used  to  record  likes  and 
dislikes  but  not  the  capability  or  performance  of  an  object  under  test.  They  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  assessing  the  suitability  and  compatibility  of  the  man-machine 
interface  and  should  be  used  for  all  tests  characterized  by  such  interfaces.  The  con- 
struction of  questionnaires  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Manual  collection  of  data  is  attractive  from  a cost  standpoint  and  is  an  effective 
approach  within  certain  limits.  It  is  suited  to  the  recording  of  events  that  do  not 
occur  in  rapid  fashion  and  hold  their  value  constant  for  a reasonable  period.  Examples 
are  maintenance  actions,  pre-flight  checks,  counting  the  holes  in  a target,  and  mea- 
suring the  impact  point  of  a bomb.  The  accuracy  of  the  observation  deteriorates 
rapidly  as  the  frequency  of  observation  is  increased  or  when  external  influences  are 
inserted.  The  recording  of  performance,  position,  or  engagement  data  by  a pilot 
will  result  in  progressively  poorer  quality  data  as  the  intensity  of  the  test  increases. 
Manual  recording  of  altitude  values  from  an  altimeter  by  a dedicated  observer  tends 
to  become  less  accurate  and  reliable  as  the  rate  of  change  or  rate  of  recording  in- 
creases. 

Semi- automated  data  collection  involves  the  use  of  both  man  and  machine.  It  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  manual  collection  of  objective  data  which  may  include  the 
recoi'ding  of  meter  readings,  etc.  It  is  a system  that  is  dependent  upon  both  an 
operator  and  some  device  such  as  a manually  operated  tracking  camera.  The  actions 
of  the  two  are  interdependent  since  either  camera  malfunction  or  poor  tracking  by  the 
operator  can  contribute  to  loss  of  data.  The  distinction  between  manual  and  semi-auto- 
mated data  collection  is  made  to  point  out  that  manual  methods  are  seldom  employed 
to  measure  performance  while  semi-automated  systems,  with  less  predictable  limits, 
are  often  improperly  stretched  beyond  repeatable  capabilities  to  provide  data  that 
should  rightfully  be  collected  using  automated  techniques. 
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Automated  data  collection  refers  to  the  measurement  and  collection  of  data  with  little 


or  no  data  collector  involvement.  The  distinction  between  semi-automated  and  auto- 
mated systems  is  governed  by  whether  an  operator  must  actively  participate  in  gathering 
the  data  as  it  occurs.  An  auto-tracking  radar  with  appropriate  data  recording  devices 
is  typical  of  this  category,  although  it  may  require  operator  assistance  in  initially  ac- 
quiring track  of  the  target.  An  on-board  or  integrated  monitoring  recording  system 
on  the  test  object  is  also  representative  even  though  it  may  require  someone  to  start 
it,  stop  it  and  change  its  tape.  The  measurement  accuracy,  precision,  and  perform- 
ance of  the  automated  system  is  the  most  predictable  of  the  three  approaches  to  data 
collection.  Also,  the  use  of  automated  data  collection  is  often  dictated  by  the  rate  of 
change  of  the  measured  values  and  the  duration  of  the  coverage  requirement.  The 
principal  disadvantages  of  automated  systems  are  that  they  may  produce  nearly  un- 
manageable quantities  of  data  for  manual  reduction  techniques,  and  that  their  expression 
of  measurement  may  be  misunderstood  or  abused  during  the  processes  of  reduction 
and  analysis.  Unmanageable  quantities  of  data  may  be  resolved  through 
proper  planning  and  application  of  automated  data  reduction  techniques  while  it  is 
advisable  to  use  personnel  with  a thorough  understanding  of  test  instrumentation  to 
avoid  the  second  disadvantage. 

3.  DATA  VERIFICATION 

Data  verification  is  the  process  of  assessing  whether  the  data  correctly  represents 
the  variable  it  characterizes  and  insuring  that  sufficient  data  is  collected  to  support 
the  test  design.  The  process  is  performed  prior  to  conduct  of  the  tests  (validating 
collection  method);  during  conduct  of  the  test  (insuring  that  critical  data  is  being 
recorded),  and  after  completion  of  the  tests  (when  quick-look  analysis  indicates  that 
the  recorded  data  consists  of  questionable  values).  The  results  of  verification  may 
lead  to  rerunning  tests  where  critical  data  was  lost,  revision  of  test  profiles  where 
the  degree  of  realism  pi’events  dependable  collection  of  data,  or  revision  of  the 
test  design  where  valid  data  cannot  be  collected  without  unduly  compromising  the 
realism  of  the  test. 


Manual,  scmi-automated,  or  automated  methods  may  be.  employed  to  verify  data. 
Usually,  the  approach  used  to  verify  data  is  the  same  regardless  of  the  method 
used.  The  data  is  first  inspected  for  general  content,  format,  and  continuity: 

• Does  the  data  appear  as  specified  in  the  data  plan? 

• Is  alphabetic  data  appearing  cn  forms  where  only  numeric  data  should  be 
entered  ? 

• Is  expected  analog  data  erroneously  represented  by  pulse  or  stepping  type 
data? 

• Does  the  data  recording  comply  with  the  coverage  requirements  or  does  it 
have  gaps  where  coverage  was  specified  ? 

• Is  the  data  item  annotated  with  prescribed  events,  phases  and  recorder 
slart/stop  times? 

• Are  the  proper  timing  or  reference  signals  present? 

The  second  level  of  verification  is  to  check  the  recorded  data  against  what  was  ex- 
pected: 

• Do  the  data  values  represent  the  anticipated  range  of  values  for  the  test  or  do 
they  grossly  exceed  what  was  predicted  or  known? 

• Is  the  frequency  or  pattern  of  the  data  representative  of  what  could  be 
expected? 

• Do  variables  held  constant  during  conduct  of  the  test  fluctuate  in  the  data 
representation? 

• Does  data  which  is  known  to  vary  appear  constant? 

Manual  verification  is  straightforward  and  requires  few  supplemental  tools.  Where 
quantity  of  data  is  not  a factor,  manual  inspection  is  most  effective.  The  human 
observer  is  capable  of  detecting  a larger  variety  of  data  errors  than  most  automated 
methods.  Assessments  of  data  item  quality  are  easily  performed  by  humans. 
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Criteria  for  selecting  a manygl  or  automated  approach  - or  some  Combination; 
of  both  include  data  quantity,  the  form  of  the  data,  and  the  degree  of  repetition.  Large 
quantities  of  data  with  considerable  repetition  are  most  suited  to  automated  and  semi- 
automated  verification  techniques.  For  example,  verification  of  the  data  from  a 16- 
channel  recorder  that  will  be'qsed  on  a series  of  12  identical  tests  would  best  be  handled 
by  a properly  programmed  automated  system  that  would  verify  each  test's  data  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

The  tools  for  manual  verification  of  data  are- relatively  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
verifier  must  have  a description  of  the  data  presentation  format  and  the  predicted 'data 
characteristics  for  the  individual  trial  or  test.  This  information  should  be  readily 
available  from  test  profile  charts,  data  item  description  forms  and  operating  test  logs 
(described  in  subsequent  sections).  Scales  for  translation  of  chart  data  to  meaningful 
representations  are  basic  and  may  be  prepared  by  hand  or  mechanically  for  each  data 
channel.  An  inexpensive  and  effective  scale  is  easily  constructed  by  duplicating  the 
chart  recorder  calibrations  on  a piece  of  chart  paper  and. then  using  the  individual  chan- 
nel calibrations  as  scales  for  each  channel.  Accurate  verification  of  chart  data  may  be 
accomplished  with  magnifying  glasses,  professional  scales  (Gerber,  Matson,  etc.) 
and  data  scanners.  Film  readers  and  appropriate  playback  and  display  units  are  required 
for  review  of  film  and  video  data.  Their  use  should  be  programmed  for  the  verification 
process  as  well  as  analysis  applications.  Other  devices,  such  as  audio  reproduction 
equipment  or  photo-detection  devices  may  be  required  depending  upon  the  type  and  form 
of  data  collected.  A reasonable  rule  of  thumb  in  selecting  devices  and  aids  to  assist 
manual  inspection  is  that  the  same  devices  used  for  translating  and  displaying  data  for 
analysis  are  often  required  for  verification. 

Verification  of  data  entries  on  forms  and  questionnaires  is  particularly  suited  to  manual 
processing.  Aside  from  verifying  that  each  block  on  a form  has  the  required  entry, 
the  format  of  the  data  is  easily  checked,  and  the  content  of  the  entries  may  often  be 
verified  for  logic  and  magnitude.  The  review  of  manually  prepared  data  (forms  and 
questionnaires)  is  always  important  as  omissions  and  errors  in  preparation  are  common. 
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Scmi-autornattid  verification  is  appropriate  for  a wide  variation  of  data  situations.  An 
example  is  data  that  is  manually  inspected  for  format  and  completeness  and  then  entered 
inco  a computer  for  verification  of  values.  Other  examples  are  the  use  of  calculators 
and  tabulators  for  running  total  checks,  and  semi -automated  inspection  of  photogrammclrlc 
data  values  through  use  of  an  X-Y  scanner.  Roll  chart  scanners  with  chart  illumination 
and  transluscent  scales  are  effective  for  review  of  roll  chart  data. 

Automated  data  verification  is  usually  applied  through  the  use  of  general  purpose  or  spe- 
cial purpose  computers.  The  principal  value  of  computers  is  the  ability  to  rapidly  check 
anything  that  may  be  reasonably  predicted.  Because  of  their  speed  they  are  appropriate  for 
checking  large  volumes  of  data.  A further  advantage  if.  the  ability  to  rapidly  correlate 
or  manipulate  data  to  provide  a higher  degree  of  confidence  in  the  verified  values. 
Airspeed,  altitude,  target  position,  and  range  to  target  may  be  cross  correlated  rapidly 
by  the  computer  to  determine  if  the  results  arc  reasonable.  Their  biggest  di'awback  is 
that  computers  must  be  told  exactly,  step  by  step,  what  they  are  required  to  do. 

A computer  may  be  able  to  verify  100  trillion  data  entries  in  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
an  individual  to  prepare  the  computer  instructions  required  to  perform  the  check.  How- 
ever the  quantity  of  data  may  be  such  that  the  data  can  be  verified  manually  in  considerably 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  develop  the  computer  instructions.  The  approach  must  further  be 
weighted  in  tei'rns  of  how  many  manhours  are  available  during  testing. 

Many  standardized  computer  routines  are  available  for  checking  various  characteristics 
of  data.  Data  formats  and  continuity  are  routinely  verified  by  computer  and  existing 
routines  can  accommodate  a wide  range  of  variables  like  alphanumeric  characteristics, 
length  of  the  data  entry,  whether  an  entry  is  required,  etc.  Use  of  this  capability  re- 
quires defining  the  structure  of  the  data  to  be  checked  by  the  computer.  Verifying  the 
value  of  the  data  is  more  complex  and  is  related  to  how  well  the  range  of  values  can  be 
predicted,  how  often  the  values  change,  and  how  many  data  elements  have  common  ranges. 
The  implementation  of  computer  verification  is  best  determined  by  a coalition  comprising 
the  test  designer,  support  officer  for  data,  and  data  processing  and  operations  analysis 
personnel. 
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In  summary,  data  verification  is  necessary  because  it  may  force  revision  to  either  the 
test  profiles  or  test  design.  It  may  also  impact  on  the  value  of  the  testing.  The  verifi- 
cation method  selected  relates  directly  to  the  time  available  for  review  of  the  data  and 
the  relative  costs  and  quality  of  the  method  selected. 

4.  data  reduction 

Data  reduction  is  the  process  of  transforming  raw  data  into  useful,  ordered,  or  simplified 
form.  Data  reduction  may  be  accomplished  either  manually  or  in  an  automated  fashion. 

A typical  example  might  be  the  transformation  of  tracking  radar  range,  azimuth,  and  ele- 
vation raw  data  into  aircraft  position  according  to  some  coordinate  system.  The  same 
radar  raw  data  may  also  be  "reduced"  to  present  aircraft  velocity,  bearing,  altitude, 
range  to  tai-get,  dive  angle,  etc.  Another  example  may  be  the  translation  of  telemetry 
analog  values  into  units  that  represent  the  actual  factor  measured  (i.  e. , 3.5  volts  on.  a 
0 to  5 volt  analog  scale  may  equate  to  70%  fuel  level). 

Tin  definition  of  raw  data  is  often  ambiguous  but  should  be  thought  of  as  the  form  of  the 
data  at  the  time  it  was  recorded.  The  confusion  occurs  when  there  art  various  possible 
levels  jf  reduction  in  presenting  the  data.  To  illustrate,  the  analog  values  of  a measure- 
men'.,  if  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  in  digital  format,  would  have  to  be  transformed  back 
into  analog  values  on  a chart  or  other  analog  type  display  before  they  are  understandable. 
One  analyst  may  view  the  reduction  to  an  analog  representation  as  being  adequate  because 
lie  translates  the  data  directly  from  the  chart  using  a scale  representing  the  chart  values 
In  units  related  to  the  factor  being  measured.  Another  may  feel  the  data  is  usable  only 
after  lie  receives  the  measurement  values  represented  in  list  form  versus  time. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  reducing  data.  Along  with  presenting  the  data  in  intelli- 
gible form  the  analyst  may  only  want  to  sample  segments  or  regular  intervals  of  a large 
quantity  of  data,  reserving  the  option  to  reduce  the  unsampled  data  at  a later  time.  Re- 
duction of  event  data  may  be  limited  to  presenting  the  times  of  each  event  rather  than  dis- 
playing an  entire  recording  and  then  searching  for  the  events.  The  same  data  may  have 
to  undergo  several  reduction  processes,  resulting  in  different  presentations  of  the  same 
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values.  Different  combinations  of  data  may  be  summed,  subtracted,  or  otherwise  mani- 
pulated during  reduction  for  analysis  purposes.  Because  of  this  wide  variation  in 
meaning  of  data  reduction  it  is  essential  that  data  reduction  requirements  be  clearly 
staled  in  a step-by-step  fashion.  Block  diagrams  and  flow  charts  are  valuable  tools 
in  defining  reduction  requirements  to  avoid  misunderstandings. 

Manual  reduction  methods  consist  of  translating  recorded  measurements  on  charts  or 
displays  into  units  (degrees,  feet,  etc.)  related  to  the  factor  being  measured  (dive 
angle,  miss  distance,  etc. ).  It  may  also  involve  calculating  sums  and  ratios, 
determining  elapsed  time  between  events,  and  otherwise  putting  the  data  in  a form 
suitable  for  analysis.  A manual  approach  to  the  reduction  of  large  quantities  of  data  is 
neither  smart  nor  recommended.  Aside  from  the  prohibitive  time  re  (uirements,  ac- 
curacy and  precision  of  data  arc'  degraded  by  operator  fatigue  in  a relatively  short 
period  of  time,  no  matter  how  simple  the  reduction  process.  Complex  reduction  pro- 
cesses are  best  assigned  to  computing  machine  s with  less  susceptibility  to  error.  Un- 
less the  data  reduction  process  is  relatively  straightforward  and  addressing  small 
quantities  of  data  it  should  be  accomplished  by  data  processing  equipment.  Typical 
tools  supporting  manual  reduction  of  data  include  pencil  and  paper,  slide  rules,  hand 
calculators,  data  scales,  reference  tables,  data  cliart  scanners  and  film  projectors. 

The  principal  considerations  m selecting  automated  data  reduction  methods  are  the 
availability  of  Automatic  Data  Processing  <ADP)  equipment,  applicable  reduction  methods 
and  procedures,  quantity  of  data  to  be  reduced,  complexity  of  reduction  processes  and  tinv 
available.  If  appropriate  reduction  methods  and  procedures  are  not  available  these 
must  then  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  planning  the  development  of  new  ones 
(i.  e. , computer  program  development).  Availability  of  reduction  equipment  is  an  easier 
problem  to  eope  with  as  ihe  data  may  be  reduced  on  a variety  of  computers  at  locations 
removed  from  the  test  site,  again,  assuming  routines  and  methods  arc  available  or  can 
be  developed  for  use  on  the  candidate  computers. 

When  operators  record  leadings  from  data  display  devices  tins  is  termed  semi -automated 
data  reduction.  Data  display  de\  ices  include  semi-automatic  data  scanners  and  film 
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readers,  FV  displays,  position  plotting  boards,  data  comparators,  etc.  The  process 
is  often  limited  to  sampling  of  the  data  in  a prescribed  scheme  (time  interval,  events, 
phases,  etc, ) Because  of  the  human  element  it  is  susceptible  to  error  and  misinter- 
pretation. Accuracy  and  precision  of  the  data  from  semi-automatic  reduction  is  about 
on  a par  with  that  produced  by  manual  techniques.  The  advantage  of  semi- automated 
reduction  is  that  it  is  usually  faster  than  strictly  manual  reduction  and  thus  reduces 
operator  error  caused  by  fatigue. 

5.  DATA  SUPPORT  SCHEME 

Preparation  of  the  data  support  scheme  for  a particular  project  is  interrelated  with  the 
test  design  and  associated  test  profiles.  The  objective  of  the  data  support  scheme  is  to 
provide  the  data  specified  by  the  test  design  as  necessary  for  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  test.  This  imposes  the  requirement  for  a thorough  understanding  of  the  test 
design  and  test  profiles  as  well  as  data  collection  methods  and  systems. 

Prior  chapters  of  this  document  described  the  approach  to  test  design  and  the  identifi- 
cation of  discrete  elements  for  analysis  called  variables.  The  data  support  effort  must 
provide  data  corresponding  to  these  variables.  The  variables  may  equate  drrectly  to 
data  elements  on  a one  for  one  basis  or  several  data  elements  may  be  required  to 
produce  one  variable  (Figure  9-1).  Measurement  of  the  linear  distance  between  target 
center  and  weapon  impact  would  result  in  a data  clement  which  would  relate  directly 
to  the  variable  "Radial  Miss  Distance. " The  variable  "aircraft  altitude"  might  cor- 
respond to  a single  data  element  produced  from  altimeter  measurements  or  it  might  be 
produced  from  a combination  of  range,  azimuth  and  ele\ation  data  elements  from  a track- 
ing radar.  A data  element  may  also  be  used  with  other  data  elements  to  produce  more 
than  one  variable.  Range,  azimuth  and  elevation  data  elements  from  a tracking  radar 
may  oe  used  to  provide  the  variables  "aircraft  altitude"  and  "aircraft  velocity"  while 
contributing  to  a "range  to  target"  variable. 

The  following  is  an  organized  approach  to  development  of  the  data  support  scheme.  It 
includes  definition  of  variable  "characteristics"  within  the  test  profiles,  selection  of 
methods  (data  collection  and  reduction)  to  provide  the  required  variable^,  and  guide- 
lines for  maintaining  control  of  the  developing  data  support  scheme. 
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MATCHING  VARIABLES  WITH  0A1A 


Figure  9-1.  Matching  variables  with  data. 


Deiining  test  design  variables  is  often  not  sufficient  in  its  self  to  permit  selection  of  the 
• data  collection  and  reduction  methods.  The  test  profile  may  exert  a greater  influence 
on  the  selection.  The  range  of  values  or  required  accuracy  for  a variable  often  changes 
during  the  course  of  an  individual  test.  As  this  may  dictate  the  selection  of  different 
data  sources  for  the  same  variable  during  different  phases  of  a test,  the  Support  Officer 
for  Data  (whom  we  shall  call  the  SOD)  requires  an  organized  approach  to  separating 
and  assessing  the  impact  of  these  influences.  One  approach  is  the  use  of  time-line 
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techniques,  referred  to  as  Data  Profile  Time-Line  charts  (DTL).  The  purpose  of  the  DTL 
is  to  display  ‘he  variable  characteristics  versus  test  profile  segments.  A representative 
DTL  is  illustrated  in  Figure  9~2*.  Along  one  axis  of  the  chart  the  SOD  lays  out  those 
significant  test  segments  during  which  data  must  be  collected  for  analysis  or  test  con- 
trol purposes.  The  characteristics  of  the  variable  that  are  likely  to  be  affected  by 
variations  in  the  profile  are  listed  on  the  other  axis.  Below  the  variable  characteristics 
space  is  reserved  for  noting  when  the  data  is  required  and  recording  what  methods  will 
be  used  to  provide  the  data.  Once  the  chart  is  set  up  the  SOD  should  enter  the  appro- 
priate characteristic  requirements  under  each  test  segment.  This  process  should  be 
repeated  for  each  variable  until  all  variables  are  accounted  for.  Characteristics  to  be 
considered  are  the  range  of  values,  accuracy,  precision,  frequency  of  change,  coverage 
requirement,  unexpectedness  and  priority  of  the  variable. 

Range  of  values  refers  to  all  the  values  that  a particular  variable  may  have.  For  the 
variable  "Altitude  of  Object  A"  typical  values  might  range  from  1500  feet  to  50,000  feet 
for  one  segment  of  an  air  combat  maneuvering  test  profile  and  remain  relatively  stable 
at  20,000  feet  during  a "station  keeping"  segment. 

The  utility  of  defining  the  range  of  values  for  each  variable  is  that  when  applied  to  the 
measurement  capabilities  of  instrumentation  or  observers  it  places  boundaries  on  the 
test  arena,  the  degree  of  realism  and  freeplay  in  the  test,  and  on  the  knowledge  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  test. 


or  "formats"  that  are  shown 

-<■ 


They  arc  not,  in  any  respect,  advanced 


♦This  chapter  illustrates  various  representative  "forms 
simply  to  demonstrate  how  such  tools  are  used, 
as  standard  forms.  When  the  program  is  assigned  to  a given  test  range  (or  test  area) 
the  forms/formats  in  use  there  should  be  sought  out  and  applied.  In  som  cases  these 
might  be  from  the  RCC  UDS.  If  such  is  the  convention— this  should  be  us«. 
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• Accuracy 

- 

± 10  ft 

± 100  ft 

* 200  ft 
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- 

10  ft 

10  ft 

10  ft 

10  ft 
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- 

Continuous 
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Moderate 

• Coverage 

None 

Continuous 

Continuous 

Check  Point 

Continuous 

• UF 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Moderate 

• Priority 

Desirable 

Desirable 

Required 

Mandatory 

(when  required) 
• Real  Time 

Range  Safety 

Range  Safely 

• Quick  Look 

+ 2 Hours 

• Final 

+ 24  hrs. 

+ 24  hrs. 

Figure  9-2.  Data  profile  time-line  chart.  f 

Accuracy  refers  to  the  degree  to  which  the  measurement  differs  from  the  true  value.  j 

Using  the  example,  "Altitude  of  Object  A",  accuracy  refers  to* hew  close  the  altitude  | 

measurement  represents  the  actual  object  position,  e.  g. , to  ±10  feet.  Care  should  be  j 

taken  to  assure  that  accuracy  of  measurement  is  not  over  -stated  as  the  cost  of  measure-  j 

ment  rises  rapidly  with  increasing  accuracy.  Frequently  the  accuracy  i*equired  for  a j 

particular  variable  changes  within  a test  profile.  For  example  "Aircraft  pitch  attitude",  j 

may  require  varying  degrees  of  accuracy  in  aircraft  position  for  the  delivery  of  different 
types  of  weapons.  With  this  cor.aition  the  required  measurement  accuracies  for  each  t. 

t 

weapons  delivery  mode  should  be  stated  separately  rather  than  by  stating  the  most  - 

stringent  accuracy  as  the  requirement  for  all  modes.  This  approach  allows  a logical  j 

7 

determination  of  what  specific  requirements  may  not  be  met  without  inferring  that  the  ! 

overall  accuracy  cannot  be  met  simply  because  it  relates  to  the  most  stringent  requh*ement.  1 
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Precision  relates  to  the  degree  of  exactness  of  a measurement.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
fused with  accuracy  which  specifies  the  degree  to  which  a measured  value  deviates  from 
the  true  value.  Data  precision  is  a term  that  corresponds  to  the  number  of  significant 
digits  in  a measured  value.  For  example  if  the  measured  height  of  an  object  that  is 
exactly  72  inches  high  results  in  a value  of  72  inches  the  measurement  has  100%  ac- 
curacy and  adequate  precision.  Extending  the  precision  to  tenths  or  hundredths  of  an 
inch  will  not  change  the  accuracy,  and  in  this  case  not  improve  our  knowledge  of  the 
object.  If,  however  the  object  were  72.  53  inches  tall,  extending  the  precision  could 
improve  our  knowledge  of  the  object's  height  yet  not  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  mea- 
surement. There  are  practical  reasons  for  not  extending  the  precision  beyond  the  ability 
of  a system  to  accurately  measure  a value.  For  example,  a precision  requirement  to 
display  altitude  values  to  a tenth  of  a foot  when  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  is  ±100 
feet  is  poor  application  of  precision  criteria  and  could  result  in  wasted  analysis  of 
meaningless  inaccurate  variations. 

Frequency  of  change  (FOC)  is  a reasonable  estimate  of  how  often  the  variable 
value  changes  and  must  be  stated  by  the  lest  designer.  This  characteristic  is  determined 
during  test  design  and  relates  to  how  often  the  variable  must  be  measured  or  observed 
to  satisfy  the  analysis  requirements  and  provide  a desired  data  confidence  level.  The 
thoroughness  in  addressing  this  characteristic  is  reflected  in  the  quantity  of  data  that  will 
be  collected  and  reduced,  and  could  have  an  impact  on  test  analysis  if  adequate  reduction 
capability  cannot  be  provided  to  cope  with  unexpected  large  quantities  of  data. 

Coverage  requirement,  the  period  during  which  the  measurements  are  required,  must 
be  well  defined.  In  conjunction  with  the  frequency  of  change  characteristic,  it  provides 
an  indication  of  data  volume.  The  combination  of  the  two  characteristics  more  com- 
pletely defines  measurement  requirements  and  often  identifies  the  need  for  redundant 
recording.  Redundancy  refers  to  the  physical  recording  of  the  same  variable  on  separate 
recording  media.  Variations  in  frequency  of  change  characteristics  during  a mission 
could  dictate  periodic  bursts  of  high  rate  data  collection  that  could  not  be  sustained  by 
a single  recorder  for  the  entire  mission.  Another  example  is  where  coverage  duration 
simply  exceeds  maximum  recorder  capacity.  There  are  efficiencies  to  be  ohtained 
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through  careful  analysis  and  definition  of  the  coverage  requirements.  For  example 
the  recording  of  measurements  during  periods  when  the  data  is  not  required  for  analysis 
or  conduct  of  the  test  unnecessarily  adds  "noise"  to  the  overall  data  support  effort. 

The  Unexpectedness  Factor  (UF)  relates  to  how  predictable  the  assessments  of 
the  variable  characteristics  are  likely  to  be.  In  information  applications  the  richness  of 
the  factor  is  measured  by  the  unpredictability  of  the  information  and  relates  to  recording 
only  that  information  that  you  cannot  reliably  predict.  The  factor  expresses  how  much 
confidence  is  placed  on  the  values  predicted  for  each  variable  characteristic  and  should 
affect  the  selection  of  those  values.  At  a minimum,  some  latitude  should  be  considered 
when  selecting  data  sources  for  those  variables  with  a high  degree  of  unexpectedness. 

Priority  indicates  the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  the  variable  in  the  test  design. 
Typical  categories  of  priority  include  "mandatory, " meaning  that  the  test  would  be  a 
failure  if  the  data  were  not  gathered;  "required, " indicating  that  loss  of  the  data  would 
have  a serious  impact  upon  the  value  of  the  test;  and  "desirable,"  which  implies  that 
the  data  would  contribute  to  knowledge  gained  from  the  test  but  that  its  loss  would  not 
have  a serious  impact  upon  test  results. 

Once  the  characteristics  have  been  estimated  for  each  test  segment  the  SOD  should 
then  define  when  the  variable  is  required.  Test  control,  analysis  and  management  are 
considerations  at  this  point.  Test  control  relates  to  data  required  for  conducting  each 
tost  in  accordance  with  the  test  objectives  and  procedures.  Test  management  refers  to 
determining  whether  the  test  program  (as  opposed  to  a specific  test)  is  progressing 
satisfactorily  and  what  alternatives  in  the  test  program  .may  be  exercised.  The  manage- 
ment requirements  arc  usually  fulfilled  by  abbreviated  analysis  of  data  related  to  cri- 
tical objectives  or  otherwise  supporting  the  decision  process. 

Three  generally  accepted  terms  for  describing  when  data  is  inquired  are  "real-time," 
"quick-look,"  ind  "normal. " "Real-time"  refers  to  near  instantaneous  collection,  re- 
duction, and  display  of  the  data  and  is  usually  reserved  for  test  control  purposes. 
"Quick-look"  is  intermediate  or  simplified  data  produced  in  a relatively  short  time 
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frame  (within  a few  hours)  after  completion  of  the  test  and  is  used  extensively  to  sup- 
port  test  management  objectives.  "Normal’’  refers  to  routine  data  reduction  require- 
ments normally  accomplished  within  a period  of  days  or  even  weeks.  The  length  of 
time  required  to  accomplish  routine  data  reduction  requirements  varies  significantly 
dependent  upon  the  quantities  of  data,  type  of  reduction  and  test  priority.  In  addition 
to  defining  the  reduction  category,  the  data  delivery  time  from  test  completion  in  hours, 
days,  or  weeks,  should  be  specified  for  each  data  item. 

Selection  of  Data  Collection  and  Reduction  Methods  naturally  follows  completion  of  the 
data  profile  time-line  charts.  This  process  requires  a high  degree  of  familiarity 
with  data  collection  methods,  instrumentation,  appropriate  test  ranges,  and  data 
reduction  methods.  Depending  upon  the  size  of  the  test  project  it  may  be  a 
formidable  task;  it  is  therefore  expected  that  the  SOD  will  seek  technical  assistance 
from  in-house  or  range  agencies  established  for  this  pmpuse.  When  using  this  technical 
assistance  the  SOD  function  is  that  of  e.aluating  the  general  applicability  of  proposed  data 
collec.ion  methods  and  systems,  and  selecting  the  most  valid  and  dependable  approaches. 

Selecting  the  method  of  data  collection  is  the  first  step  in  fulfilling  the  data  requirements. 
Method  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  the  data  is  collected.  Will  the  data  be  provided 
through  measurement  or  observation?  Will  it  be  recorded  by  instrumentation,  or  people, 
or  both  ? 

The  preferred  data  collection  method  is  usually  measurement  by  instrumentation  to 
prevent  the  influence  of  subjectb'itj . However,  operator  opinion  data  is  often  desired 
as  the  man -machine  intetface  is  one  of  the  principal  considerations  of  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation.  In  fact,  all  tests  characterized  by  man-machine  interfaces  should  ha\c 
pi'ovisions  for  human  judgment  data  that  expresses  the  operator's  opimon  of  the  utility 
of  the  object. 

Using  the  Data  Profile  Time-Line  chart,  the  SOD  may  proceed  to  match  data  sources  to 
the  time  sequenced  data  requirements.  Initial  inspection  can  show  data  characteristics 
vary  considerably  along  the  time-line  with  respect  to  the  stringency  of  the  measurement 
and  the  SOD  should  be  prepared  to  consider  alternate  methods  of  collecting  the  data 
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rather  than  attempting  to  apply  the  highest  level  of  stringency  to  the  data  collection  meth- 
od. An  example  is  where  test  article  position  accuracy  requirements  vary  considerably 
between  range  safety  (surveillance)  and  a weapons  delivery  phase  (precision  tracking). 
Obviously,  applying  the  stringency  of  precision  tracking  to  die  range  safety  requirement 
is  not  coat  effective.  The  test  designer  should  bracket  those  areas  on  the 
DTL  where  the  characteristics  vary  significantly.  Segregation  of  the  significant  areas 
should  be  applied  to  each  variable  until  all  requirements  have  been  scrutinized. 

Often  the  initial  inspection  of  the  DTL,  or  command  policy,  will  dictate  a particular 
fest  range  (or  ranges)  that  may  be  used  to  support  the  tests.  In  this  case  die  SOD 
submits  his  completed  DTLs,  along  with  supporting  descriptions  of  the  test  design  pro- 
files. objectives,  and  proposed  schedule  to  the  Range  Requirements  Office  for  initial 
review  and  translation  into  specific  methods  of  fulfilling  the  data  requirements.  The 
Range  Commanders  Council  Universal  Documentation  System  formats  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose  if  in  use  at  the  selected  r tnge.  The  requirements  translation  phase , 
whether  conducted  in-house  or  by  a candidate  lest  range,  will  require  considerable 
dialogue  between  the  data  support  officer  and  the  agency  selected  to  translate  variable 
requirements  into  potential  data  sources.  The  translation  will  often  dictate  a reduc- 
tion or  processing  requirement  to  produce  a specified  variable  from  diverse  data  elements, 
further  complicating  documentation  of  the  translation  process.  To  maintain  control  of 
the  process  SOD  should  enter  the  proposed  data  sources  and  any  required  reduction 
processes  below  the  variable  characteristics  on  the  DTI.,  or  alternatively  as  attachments 
to  the  charts.  The  translation  should  include  what  instrumentation  will  provide  the  data 
elements,  data  element  format,  recorded  measurement  rate,  recording  medi'un,  re- 
cording identification  and  data  channel  assignments,  as  well  as  the  recorded  data  range, 
accuracy,  and  precision,  of  the  raw  and  reduced  data.  These  specifications  should  also 
be  documented  with  each  DTL  to  facilitate  comparison  and  insure  continuity. 

As  translation  of  requirements  into  data  sources  often  results  in  variations  between  the 
DTL  requirements  and  range  capability,  the  SOD  must  record  these  deviations  on  the  DTL 
and  determine  whether  their  effect  upon  the  test  design  warrants  revision  of  the  test 
profiles,  possible  purchase  of  instrumentation,  or  revision  of  the  test  design.  Larger 

projects  often  require  all  three  approaches  in  design  of  the  data  support  plan. 
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During  identification  of  data  sources  the  SOD  must  asses.a  the  dependability  of  the  data 
source.  Decisions  for  data  redundancy  at  this  point  may  prevent  considerable  diffi- 
culty later  in  the  project  when  a marginal  data  source  faiis  to  provide  essential  data. 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  apply  to  redundancy  although  cost  of  measurement  is  always  a 
factor.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  essential  data  requirements  and  data  that  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  duplicate  or  approximate.  Other  factors  influencing  redun- 
dancy are  the  ability  to  monitor  the  recorded  data  in  near  real-time,  the  amount  of 
control  possible  over  each  phase  of  the  test,  the  unexpectedness  of  the  data  content, 
and  the  validity  of  redundant  sources  of  data.  Where  data  collection  is  provided  by  an 
established  test  range  the  issue  of  redundancy  is  satisfied  by  the  test  range  in  accor- 
dance with  the  priorities  assigned  to  the  variables. 

Defining  the  data  reduction  and  display  requirements  is  the  responsibility  of  the  SOD 
in  conjunction  with  determining  the  data  sources.  Display  requirements  refer  to  the 
form  of  the  data  presentation,  and  when  and  where  it  will  be  presented.  The  data  re- 
duction and  display  requirements  are  derived  principally  from  the  test  design,  i.  e.  , 
what  data  will  be  displayed  in  what  units  of  measure,  according  to  what  order  or  func- 
tions, and  referenced  to  what  coordinates.  When  and  where  the  reduced  data  will  be 
displayed,  and  how  many  copies  of  the  data  will  be  produced,  arc  also  questions  ger- 
mane to  data  reductior.  Of  basic  importance  in  describing  the  reduction  and  display 
requirements  is  clearly  defining  the  units  of  measure,  the  coordinate  system  to  be 
used,  the  scales  of  the  presentation,  and  the  precision  and  accuracy  of  the  reduced 
data.  Where  possible,  the  reference  foi  a particular  process  or  definition  should  be 
cited  (i.  e. , CEP)  to  avoid  interpretation  or  misunderstanding  by  the  element  reducing 
data. 

Where  there  are  alternate  sources  of  data  (redundancy)  there  should  be  flexibility  in- 
corporated in  the  scheme  to  allow  for  reduction  of  the  back-up  data  when  the  primary 
source  fails  or  is  questionable.  The  question  of  when  the  data  is  reduced  relates  to 
the  urgency  associated  with  the  results  anticipated  from  the  data.  Data  required  for 
test  control  or  safety  must  be  presented  in  real-time  to  facilitate  making  decisions 
concerning  conduct  of  the  test.  The  same  raw  data  providing  this  real-time  display  may 

be  subsequently  reduced  hours  or  days  after  completion  of  the  test  for  analysis  purposes. 
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Data  reduced  for  analysis  is  also  ordered  by  its  importance  to  the  test  project.  Here 
we  refer  to  data  that  indicates  whether  the  test  was  a success  or  failure  versus  data  that 
merely  provides  background  information  on  performance  of  the  article  under  test.  Data 
display  requirements  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  (near)  real-time,  quick-look,  pro- 
liminary,  and  final  with  delivery  times  stated  in  terms  of  hours  or  days  from  mission 
termination.  In  specifying  the  reduction  and  display  requirements  the  data  should  always 
be  identified  by  source  name,  data  item  (recording)  number,  and  recording  channel 
assignment. 

Properly  selected  variable  descriptions  often  imply  the  reduction  requirements  Iden- 
tifying variables  as  aircraft  altitude,  aircraft  range  to  target,  etc.  when  these  are  the 
deshred  variables  indicates  the  manipulation  of  metric  tracking  data  that  must  be  trans- 
formed (reduced)  into  the  desired  variables.  Processing  requirements  on  the  desired 
variables  for  analysis  purposes  (frequency  analysis,  regression  analysis,  etc.)  should  be 
prepared  by  the  analyst  supporting  the  test  design. 

It  xs  essential  that  data  reduction  requirements  be  communicated  clearly  between  the 
SOD  and  the  agency  supplying  the  service.  Regardless  of  who  determines  how  the 
requirement  should  be  met,  the  procedures  of  the  reduction  process  should  be  docu- 
mented in  step-by-step  detail,  accompanied  by  block  and  flow  diagrams. 

As  the  data  sources  and  processes  required  to  supply  the  variables  a-e  identified  on  the 
DTL,  the  SOD  should  prepare  data  origin  charts  providing  an  overview  of  the  dr.ta  flow. 

A representative  data  origin  chart  is  illustrated  in  Figure  9-3. 

In  block  I the  name  and  number  of  the  analysis  variable  are  entered  as  these  are  princi- 
pal objectives  of  the  data  collection  scheme.  Block  2 contains  the  name  and  number  of 
the  data  item  (recording)  containing  the  variable  and  the  channel,  block,  track,  or  axis 
within  the  data  item  where  the  variable  appears.  The  name  or  description  of  any  reduc- 
tion or  processing  requirements  applied  to  data  elements  for  producing  the  displayed 
variable  arc  entered  in  block  number  3.  In  block  4 are  entered  the  data  clement(s), 
one  per  line,  required  to  derive  the  variable.  Block  5 identifies  the  source  of  the  data 
elements  and  block  G is  used  to  identify  where  the  data  elements  are  recorded  prior  to 
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Figure  9-3.  Data  origin  chart. 


being  processed  in  producing  the  analysis  variable.  Block  7 is  need  to  identify  what  tests 
•v.  quire  collection  of  the  data  clenient(s)  to  produce  the  variable.  Where  the  variable  is 
produced  by  more  than  one  method  {multiple  reduction  techniques  or  different  sets  of 
data  elements  and  sources) , a separate  entry  Tor  each  process  is  required  by  repeating 
the  variable  entry  and  each  new  procedure.  The  completed  form  should  allow  the  SOD 
to  trace  the  source(s)  of  each  variable  and  assist  him  in  maintaining  control  of  the 
developing  data  support  scheme. 

In  conjunction  with  accounting  for  the  individual  variable  requirements  the  SOD  should 
identify  the  composition  of  the  individual  data  items  as  in  Figure  2 -1 . Ii.  addition  we 
must  also  account  for  the  associated  calibrations  and  recording  environment.  Under 
"environment"  the  items  of  interest  are  recording  rate  (frames/  sec. , pulses/sec. , etc), 
recorder  speed,  timing  reference  and  coverage  requirements  (recorder  start /stop  keyed 
to  test  segments).  For  continuity,  the  source  of  the  data  elements,  associated  variables, 
and  originator  of  the  data  item  are  included.  The  completed  form  provides  the  test 

designer  with  an  overview  of  the  contents  of  data  items  must  control. 
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OATA  ITfM  IDENTIFICATION 


Figure  9-4.  Data  item  identification. 


The  data  control  form  (Figure  9-9)  represents  a means  of  checking  that  all  required 
data  items  for  each  test  are  accounted  for  h>  recording  who  should  receive  each  data 
item  when  each  item  is  to  be  delivered,  and  the  organization  that  will  serve  as  a 
repository  for  each  data  item.  It  should  include  data  release  stipulations,  and  any 
other  instructions  that  facilitate  retrieval  of  the  data  during  its  life  cycle.  Classifica- 
tion cf  the  data  item  is  also  indicated  on  the  form  ith  any  special  handling  require- 
ments covered  in  the  remarks  section.  Classification  down-grading  instructions  would 
also  be  Included  for  handling  by  the  data  repository. 

With  the  required  variables  accounted  for  and  the  subsequent  flow  and  characteristics 
of  the  data  documented,  the  SOD  may  proceed  to  verification  of  the  data  support 
scheme.  Data  verification  ranges  from  insuring  that  all  required  data  elements  are 
accounted  for  to  checking  the  recorded  data  for  validity.  The  most  successful  tech- 
nique, but  often  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish,  is  simulation.  Dependent  upon  test 
complexity,  verification  through  simulation  may  involve  nearly  as  much  planning  as 
does  the  scheme  undergoing  validation.  Exceptions  to  this  are  largely  repetitive  tests 
with  a small  number  of  data  elements. 
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Figure  9-5.  Data  control  form. 

Simulated  data  may  be  produced  by  a trial  test  that  produces  data  similar  to  that  expec- 
ted during  a real  test,  or  the  data  may  be  produced  manually  or  by  hardware  without 
a trial,  according  to  some  pro-conceived  plan.  Although  the  more  valid  cf  the  two,  the 
trial  fcst  Is  usually  the  most  difficult  approach  due  to  normal  time  constraints  on  test 
project  milestones  and  the  unavailability  of  hardware,  instrumentation,  or  funds  at 
this  point  in  test  planning.  The  second  approach  commonly  used  in  checking  reduction 
and  display  processes,  involves  the  creation  of  artificial  data,  distribution  of  the  dam, 
and  subsequent  reduction,  display,  and  analysis  of  the  data.  With  the  exception  of 
creating  artificial  data,  all  other  processes  are  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  developed  in  the  data  scheme.  In  the  case  of  forms  or  questionnaires  it 
often  proves  whether  the  data  elements  were  properly  selected  or  described.  To  a 
limited  extent,  control  and  distribution  of  dam  may  also  be  verified. 
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Creation  of  artificial  data,  in  the  ease  of  forms  ar.d  questionnaires,  involves  estab- 
lishing the  criteria  of  the  situation  to  be  described  and  selection  of  a representative 
group  of  personnel  to  complete  the  forms  or  questionnaires.  To  be  a success  the  group 
must  know  the  criteria  and  understand  the  purpose  of  the  simulation.  The  completed 
data  items  would  then  proceed  through  reduction  and  analysis  to  determine  if  the  dis- 
played data  represents  what  was  anticipated  and  whether  it  is  of  actual  or  potential 
value  to  tiie  analysis.  At  tills  point  the  test  designer  will  often  discover  that  some  Items 
on  the  questionnaires  produce  completely  unexpected  results.  This  is  usually  caused 
by  ambiguity  of  the  questions  that  leads  to  misinterpretation  of  what  is  requested. 

The  creation  of  artificial  instrumentation  data  requires  establishing  the  analysis  indi- 
cations and  then  deriving  the  raw  data  characteristics  and  quantities  to  support  the 
analysis.  The  method  of  creating  these  characteristics  and  quantities  via  instrumenta- 
tion must  be  carefully  planned  and  controlled  to  insure  that  the  artificial  data  resembles 
the  expected  test  data.  The  difficulty  of  creating  realistic  data  cannot  be  understated 
and  may  often  appear  not  worth  the  derived  benefits. 

Regardless  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  creating  artificial  but  realistic  instrumenta- 
tion data  the  price  should  often  be  paid  where  the  reduction  process  is  unique  and  where 
different  organizations  are  used  to  support  the  collection  and  reduction  processes. 

Problems  detected  during  the  verification  process  may  reflect  as  far  back  as  the  test 
design  so  it  is  imperative  that  the  verification  process  be  well  documented.  The  select*  d 
criteria,  method  of  accomplishment,  participating  elements  and  a detailed  description  oi  the 
results  are  minimum  aspects  to  be  documented.  Properly  treated,  the  documented 
verification  may  assist  in  solving  data  problems  that  occur  during  conduct  of  the  test. 

The  verified  data  support  scheme  should  now  bo  integrated  with  the  Test  Plan.  Data 
control  procedures  and  check  lists  may  also  lie  Incorporated  in  the  test  plan  at  the 
option  of  the  Test  Director  although  they  art  primarily  oriented  toward  insuring  that 
the  data  support  scheme  is  implemented  as  designed. 
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G.  DATA  CONTROL 


With  the  basic  data  support  scheme  reasonably  developed  the  SOD  should  develop  pro- 
cedures to  insure  compliance  with  that  scheme.  Procedures  and  checklists  should  be 
prepared  to  insure  (.1)  data  validity,  (2)  proper  distribution,  handling  and  control  of  tin 
data  items,  (3)  proper  conduct  of  the  data  collection  effort  during  each  test,  and  (4) 
that  data  support  related  events  occur  as  required  within  the  overall  test  project  schedule. 

Checklists  and  schedules  should  be  prepared  for  the  project  as  a whole  and  for  each 
unique  test  type  when  the  data  support  effort  varies.  Project  related  events  should 
include  approval  of  the  data  scheme  by  Jata  collection  and  reduction  elements,  data 
collection  training  requirements,  arrival  and  checkout  of  instrumentation,  publication 
or  acquisition  of  required  data  forms,  acquisition  of  data  recording  and  display  supplies, 
and  retirement  of  data  items  to  eventual  repository.  Events  related  to  individual  tests  or 
missions  are  more  detailed  and  serve  to  insure  that  the  data  collcction/reduction/display 
requirements  are  carried  out  as  specified.  Typical  of  test  related  events  are  check- 
points during  preparation  and  conduct  of  the  test  to  insure  instrumentation  and  displays 
are  ready  for  support,  review  of  "red-line"  readings,  start  and  stop  times  of  data  cali- 
brations  and  data  recordings,  scheduled  changes  to  data  or  recording  environment 
(e.  g. , revisions  in  sample  rate  or  recorder  speed) , collection/  recording  contingency 
plans,  delivery  times  of  data  items,  and  acknowledgement  of  data  item  validity.  The 
test  related  cuecklists  should  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  pre-  and  post-test  bi'iefings 
for  all  personnel  participating  in  the  data  support  effort. 

During  conduct  of  the  active  test  phase  procedures  are  necessary  to  verify  authenticity 
and  quality  of  the  data  and  to  insure  that  all  data  is  distributed  properly  and  is  accounted 
for. 

Distribution  and  accounting  fer  the  data  is  easily  handled  by  distributing  data  item  lists 
(similar  to  Figure  9-5)  to  all  data  recipients  prior  to  each  test  and  instructing  them  tc 
report  any  deviations  from  the  delivery  schedule  or  in  the  data  items  received. 

The  SOD  should  establish  procedures  for  inspecting  all  data  items  to  determine  quality. 

The  inspection  is  best  performed  by  the  individual  responsible  for  analysis  of  the  data 

as  he  is  more  apt  to  identify  gross  deviations  in  the  anticipated  data  characteristics. 
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The  inspection  should  include,  as  a minimum,  that  the  data  item  identification  (sheet)  is 
present  and  filled  out,  that  prescribed  calibrations  arc  present,  that  the  data  representa- 
tions appear  normal  and  indicative  of  an  operable  condition,  that  the  data  item  is  properly 
annotated  with  respect  to  test  profile  segments  and  events,  and  that  the  specified  refer  - 
ence  or  timing  is  present  on  the  recording. 

Adequate  training  and  indoctrination  for  the  individuals  involved  in  collecting  and  handling 
the  data  is  essential  to  insuring  that  the  data  support  effort  is  a success.  It  also  provides 
a degree  of  confidence  that  the  procedures  and  objectives  of  the  support  effort  are  under- 
stood and  complied  w’tb.  Development  of  training  or  indoctrination  plans  will  often  lead 
to  the  development  of  additional  procedures  or  checks  as  their  need  becomes  more  ap- 
parent when  considering,  in  detail,  what  each  individual's  role  and  limitations  are  with 
respect  to  the  overall  data  support  effort. 

Procedures  establishing  an  unrestricted  communications  channel  between  data  collectors, 
processors,  analysts  and  controllers  ensures  that  the  specialized  talents  of  all  individuals 
have  the  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  data  support  effort.  Free  flow 
of  information  and  ideas  should  be  encouraged  with  the  understanding  that  absolutely  no 
deviations  from  the  support  scheme  or  procedures  are  to  bo  made  by  any  individual  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  SOD. 

7.  CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  objective  has  been  to  point  out  that  no  matter  how  simple  the  test  pro- 
ject may  be,  it  cannot  bo  assumed  that  useful  data  will  be  collected  unless  an  organized 
approach  is  used  in  preparing  for  the  date  collection  effort. 

Definition  of  date  related  terms  and  a discussion  of  the  functions  associated  with  collec- 
ting, reducing,  and  verifying  date  have  been  presented  to  acquaint  the  Test  Officer  with 
the  role  of  date  in  support  of  testing  and  evaluation.  The  following  chapter  "Range 
Instrumentation"  treats  many  of  the  systems  supporting  the  different  date  functions  and 
should  be  used  for  familiarization  with  ranges  and  test  instrumentation.  However  it 
is  no  substitute  for  the  use  of  qualified  specialists  in  instrumentation  and  test  facilities 
during  the  development  of  the  data  scheme. 
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An  organised  approach  to  preparing  the  data  support  scheme  for  test  projects  has  been 
presented  to  assist  the  Test  Officer  in  determining  what  data  must  be  collected,  how  it 


is  to  be  collected  and  presented,  and  what  procedures  are  nee  ssary  to  insure  the  proper 
data  is  collected.  A simplified  overview  of  this  process  is  illustrated  in  Figure  9-6.  To 


assist  the  Test  Officer  in  maintaining  order  during  development  of  the  data  support 
scheme  and  conduct  of  the  test  a generalized  checklist  is  presented  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 


DATA  SUPPORT  OtSIGN  OVERVIM 


Figure  9-6.  Data  Support  Design  Overview 
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8.  SUBJECTIVE  DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 


a.  Introduction 

Operator  and  maintenance  personnel  must  be  considered  as  important  contributing 
factors  to  the  overall  suitability  and  effectiveness  of  every  system  being  considered 
for  operational  deployment.  Because  procurement  specifications  cannot  anticipate 
all  user-desirable  features,  an  objective  of  OT&E  should  be  to  collect  subjective 
opinions  of  the  system’s  suitability.  Numerous  data  collection  systems  and  instru- 
mentation techniques  are  available  to  acquire  objective  data  and  measurements 
relative  to  a system’s  performance.  Often,  however,  the  Test  Officer  must 
custom  design  questionnaires  for  the  collection  of  subjective  data  relative  to  the 
system  he  is  testing.  This  paper  treats  with  considerations  for  the  design  of 
questionnaires  and  the  analysis  of  data  collected  with  them. 

The  following  conventions  are  used:  (1)  OBJECTIVE  DATA  refers  to  measure- 
ments and  factual  observations  of  events,  made  by  a human  data  collector  and 
recorded  by  him  on  data  collection  forms  or  voice  tracks  on  magnetic  tape  re- 
corders.  (2)  SUBJECTIVE  DATA  refers  to  the  data  collector’s  opinion  of  a situ- 
ation presented  to  him  in  questionnaire  form;  the  key  word  here  is  "Opinion.  " 
Measurements  and  factual  observations  ideally  leave  no  room  for  opinion,  and  are 
not  discussed  here.  (3)  QUALITATIVE  DATA  refers  to  "ballpark"  measurements 
and  observations  not  necessarily  recorded  by  a human  data  collector.  This  data 
can  be  objective,  but  never  subjective.  (4)  QUANTITATIVE  DATA  refers  to 
measurements  and  observations,  not  necessarily  recorded  by  a human  data  collec- 
tor. When  these  measurements  and  observations  are  acquired  and  recorded  by 
means  of  instrumentation,  that  instrumentation  is  usually  calibrated,  and  the 
validity  of  the  data  can  be  described  in  terms  of  confidence  intervals.  This  data 
can  be  objective,  but  never  subjective.  Objective  data  is  recorded  on  data  collec- 
tion sheets;  subjective  data  is  recorded  on  questionnaires. 

One  major  application  for  questionnaires  is  to  determine  human  factors  effects  in 
system  design  and  operation.  Data  of  this  type  is  very  difficult,  and  often 
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impossible,  tc  acquire  and  record  in  any  other  manner.  MIL  STD  1472  defines 
human  factors  design  criteria,  and  can  be  used  effectively  as  a basis  for  formu- 
lating a questionnaire. 

Another  major  application  of  questionnaires  is  for  reporting  upon  the  quality  of 
services  provided  by  supporting  agencies.  In  this  case,  the  questionnaires  are 
usually  composed  by  the  supporting  agencies  and  distributed  to  the  agencies  re- 
ceiving the  service.  The  data  is  used  as  a ''self-policing"  measure  to  insure  that 
the  quality  of  service  is  maintained  at  a high  standard. 

b.  Questionnaire  Construction 

The  Test  Officer  should  consider  the  following  procedure  for  construction  of 
questionnaires: 

(1)  Select  topics  in  MIL  STD  1472  which  are  applicable  to  the  system  being 
tested. 

(2)  Determine  which  topics  should  be  addressed  to  operator  personnel,  and 
which  should  be  addressed  to  maintenance  personnel. 

(3)  Decide  upon  a method  of  administration  for  the  questionnaire.  Among 
the  methods  available  are: 

(a)  Post-test  Debriefing  - advantages  include: 

1 responses  are  still  "fresh"  in  the  mind. 

2 Misinterpretations  of  questions  can  be  avoided. 

3 Spontaneous  responses  can  be  secured. 

4 100%  sample  return  is  assured. 

(b)  Post-test  Dobriefing  - disadvantages  include: 

1,  Froe-form  answers  may  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical 
analysis. 
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2 The  debriefer  may  unintentionally  bias  his  questions  or  his 
recording  of  responses. 

3 Interviewers  may  require  specialized  training. 

4 Debriefings  require  more  of  a respondent's  time  than  any 
other  method  of  questionnaire  administration. 


(e)  Take  Home  or  By  Mail  - advantages  include: 

1 This  method  requires  less  time  and  expense  to  administer; 

2 The  need  for  trained  interviewers  is  eliminated. 

3 Unintentional  biasing  of  questions  is  reduced. 

4 The  answers  provided  may  be  more  complete  and  well  thought 
out  than  they  would  be  in  a debriefing. 

5 This  method  is  usually  most  convenient  to  the  respondent. 

(d)  Take  Home  or  By  Mail  - disadvantages  include: 

1_  Many  questionnaires  will  not  be  returned. 

2 Some  questionnaires  will  be  unusable  because  of  illegibility, 
incompleteness,  or  unintelligibility. 

3 Memories  of  the  test  may  not  be  fresh  in  the  respondent's  mind. 

4 Completion  of  data  collection  may  require  more  time. 

5 Written  answers  may  be  misinterpreted. 

(e)  "Over  the  Shoulder"  Interviews  (while  testing  is  in  progress)  - 

advantages  include: 

1^  Continuous,  real-time  observations  may  be  recorded.  This  method 
can  be  effective  in  assessments  r>f  supportability,  maintenance, 
and  training  requirements. 
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(f)  "Over  the  Shoulder"  Interviews  - disadvantages  include: 

JL  Potential  interference  with  the  conduct  of  the  test. 

2 The  requirement  for  a trained  data  collection  team. 

3 "Bits  and  pieces"  answers  from  numerous  respondents  may 
require  careful  analysis  to  derive  meaningful  data. 

(4)  Decide  upon  a form  for  each  question  which  is  appropriate  both  for  the 
method  of  application  of  the  questionnaire,  and  for  the  information  which 
must  be  extracted  from  the  response  to  the  question.  For  example,  the 
possibilities  for  free  form  answers  to  debriefing  questions  will  be  wasted 
if  the  respondent  is  allowed  only  a "yes"  or  "no"  answer.  Likewise,  a 
multiple  choice  answer  may  not  include  the  best  possible  response  choice, 
and  the  respondent  is  forced  to  compromise  his  answer  to  fit  the  choices 
available.  An  example  is  used  to  illustrate  the  types  of  information  which 
may  be  derived  from  a questionnaire  by  proper  wording; 

(a)  Should  the  AN/PRC-XXX  Two-Way  Radio  be  adopted  for  use  in 

USAF  motor  vehicles? 

» 

yes  I I no  11 

Comment:  This  approach  will  yield  the  easiest  data  to  process  and 
analyze,  as  only  two  answers  arc  possible.  This  is  done,  however, 
at  the  expense  of  visibility  into  deficiencies  which  produced  the  "no" 
answers,  and  deficiencies  which  were  accepted  within  the  "yes" 
answers. 

(b)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  overall  suitability  of  the  AN/PRC-XXX 
Two-Way  Radio  for  use  in  USAF  motor  vehicles? 

Outstanding  (no  deficiencies  observed,  no  reservations  or 
doubts  about  its  merit) 

Good  (few  doubts  about  its  merit,  and  none  serious) 
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Adequate  (can  probably  serve  its  purpose,  despite  i 

some  s ho  rtcomings)  I 

Inadequate  (unacceptable  in  its  present  state,  can  probably  j 

be  made  adequate  with  minor  fixes)  I 

f 

Poor  (unacceptable  in  its  present  state,  probably 

requires  major  re-design  and  major  fixes) 

Comment:  This  approach  yields  a more  precise  insight  into  the  test 
participant's  opinion  of  the  system  he  is  testing.  Data  analysis  is  still 
relatively  straightforward.  No  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  system's 
shortcomings  is  provided,  however. 

(c)  Please  comment  upon  the  following  aspects  of  the  AN/PRC-XXX  and 
suggest  improvements  when  possible: 

1 The  Channel  Selector 

2 The  Whip  Antenna 

3 The  Hand  Microphone 

4 The  Volume  Control 

5 The  Squelch  Control 

Comment:  This  approach  calls  for  free-form  open-ended  answers  in 
sub-categories  of  the  overall  system.  Insights  into  deficiencies  are 
provided  but  data  analysis  becomes  difficult.  Often,  however,  trends 
may  be  spotted  even  in  a relatively  small  number  of  samples. 

(d)  Which  of  the  following  statements  most  closely  describes  your  feelings 
about  the  AN/PRC-XXX  Two-Way  Radio: 

1 If  it  came  with  the  motor  vehicle,  I'd  replace  it  with  another  radio. 

2 If  it  came  with  the  motor  vehicle,  I'd  use  it  even  though  I didn't 

particularly  like  it. 
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□ 3 I see  very  little  difference  between  the  AN/PRC-XXX  and  a con- 
ventional Two-Way  Radio.  I'd  use  either  one  just  as  readily. 

I j 4 Given  a choice  between  a vehicle  with  a AN/PRC-XXX,  and  a 
‘ vehicle  with  a conventional  radio,  I'd  probably  choose  the  vehicle 

with  the  AN/PRC-XXX. 

j 1 5 I'd  strongly  recommend  that  every  conventional  radio  be  replaced 
with  a AN/PRC-XXX. 

Comment:  This  approach  simplifies  data  analysis  and  decision  making. 
If  a limited  number  of  options  is  available  to  the  Tester,  he  simply 
presents  them  to  the  respondent  and  asks  him  to  choose  the  option  which 
most  closely  matches  his  wishes.  In  this  example,  the  options  were  to: 
(1)  Remove  all  conventional  radios,  (2)  Return  all  conventional  radios 
and  (S)  Remove  some  conventional  radios. 

(e)  Describe  your  experiences  with  the  AN/PRC-XXX  Two-Way  Radio. 
Comment:  This  "open-ended"  approach  is  probably  the  least  desirable. 

It  allows  the  respondent  to  give  as  minimal  an  answer  as  he  wants,  just 
to  satisfy  the  requirement.  It  does  not  inform  the  respondent  about 
what,  in  the  realm  of  his  experience,  is  relevant  to  the  test  at  hand. 

(f ) Which  features  do  you  consider  most  desirable  about  the  AN/PRC-XXX? 
Assign  each  a number  (1,  2,  3,  etc. ) in  order  of  descending  desirability: 

1 | The  Channel  Selector 

| | The  Whip  Antenna 

1 j Tne  Hand-Held  Mike 

| | The  Volume  Control 

1 | The  Squelch  Control 
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Comment:  As  the  number  of  items  to  be  ranked  increase,  the  difficulty 
in  organizing  and  assigning  rank  increases  for  the  respondent.  Ex- 
cessive numbers  of  items  should  be  avoided.  This  approach  focuses 
attention  on  desirable  aspects  of  the  system.  A ranking  in  order  of 
ascending  desirability  would  focus  attention  on  system  weaknesses. 

{g)  What  is  the  maximum  distance  from  base  you  have  successfully  operated 
your  AN/PRC-XXX? 

{ ) 10  to  20  miles 

( ) 30  to  40  miles 

( ) 50  to  60  miles 

( ) more  than  60  miles 

Comment:  This  type  of  approach  can  be  used  effectively  to  provide  the 
respondent  a means  of  answering  a question  when  he  does  not  know  or 
cannot  remember  the  precise  value  being  asked  for. 

(5)  Determine  what  information  is  necessary  to  identify  the  respondent. 
Typically,  this  may  Include: 

Name 

Rank/Grade 
Unit/Mail  Code 

Description  of  training  received  for  participation  in  this  test. 

Degree  of  familiarity /experience  with  the  test  item 

Formal  training  received  in  test  item  operation/maintenance 

Tills  Information  may  be  requested  in  questionnaire  form,  if  desired,  by 
adapting  each  question  to  one  of  the  forms  described  above. 

(6)  Assemble  the  questionnaire. 
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c.  Reviewing  Completed  Questionnaire 

Apply  the  following  checklist  to  each  question.  Unless  every  answer  is  affirma- 
tive, consideration  should  be  given  to  rewriting  that  question. 

(1)  Is  the  topic  of  the  question  relevant  to  the  test? 

(2)  Does  the  question  require  consideration  of  only  one  topic  o c idea  which 
must  be  responded  to  ? 

(3)  Will  the  answer  to  the  question  provide  the  information  it  was  Intended 
to?  i.  e. , is  the  question  ambiguous  or  likely  to  be  misunderstood? 

(4)  For  multiple  choice  items,  are  the  choices  mutually  exclusive,  clearcut, 
distinct,  and  separate? 

(5)  Has  a third  response  (e.  g.  , "No  Opinion, " "Neither, " "Don't  Know, " etc. ) 
been  considered  ? 

(G)  Has  provision  been  made  to  keep  the  third  response  from  becoming  a 
"cop-out"  that  enables  the  respondent  to  avoid  providing  useful  data? 

(7)  Is  the  wording  of  the  question  clear  and  precise  ? 

(8)  Have  "leading  questions"  that  may  bias  the  respondent  been  avoided? 

(9)  Have  lengthy  lists  of  items  which  must  be  ranked  according  to  preference, 
been  avoided  ? 

(10)  Have  "antagonistic"  questions  which  force  the  respondent  to  reveal  self- 
derogatory information  been  avoided? 

(11)  Is  the  scope  of  the  question  sufficiently  limited  to  enable  the  respondent 
to  decide  what  experience  to  base  his  answer  on  ? 

(12)  Apply  the  following  checklist  to  the  questionnaire  as  a whole.  Unless  all 
answers  are  affirmative,  consideration  should  be  given  to  restructuring 
or  limiting  its  size. 
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(a)  Does  each  question  "stand  alone?"  Unless  they  do,  a misunderstanding, 
provoked  antagonism,  or  inaccurate  answer  may  propagate  Itself  and 
invalidate  a "chain"  of  questions. 

(b)  Does  the  physical  appearance  of  the  questionnaire  convey  the  impression 
that  there  is  importance  attached  to  it?  Sloppy,  handwritten  or  corrected 
questionnaire  forms  do  not  encourage  sincere,  meaningful  answers. 
Professional-appearing  questionnaire  forms  suggest  that  considerable 
time  and  effort  has  gone  into  their  preparation,  and  that  the  answers 
will  be  carefully  looked  at. 

(c)  Is  the  length  of  the  questionnaire  reasonable  ? Having  an  understanding 
of  what  duties  the  respondent  will  have  performed  before  participating 
in  a post-test  debriefing  (e.  g. , several  hours  in  a cockpit,  a full  day  of 
flight-line  maintenance,  etc.),  the  Test  Officer  should  ask  himself 
whether  he  could  (or  would)  maintain  concentration  throughout  the 
entire  questionnaire. 

(d)  Are  preliminary  instructions  kept  as  brief  as  possible,  and  as  uncompli- 
cated as  possible  ? 

(e)  .Is  the  amount  of  writing  required  of  the  respondent,  reasonable  and  kept 
to  a minimum  ? 

(f)  Has  consideration  been  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  questionnaire 
may  not  be  returned,  may  be  illegible,  or  unintelligible.  The  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  data  collection  should  not  hinge  upon  obtaining 
usable  data  from  every  respondent. 

d.  Statistical  Considerations 

In  the  event  that  the  sample  size  of  subjective  data  for  an  OT&E  test  program  is 
small,  many  commonly  used  statistical  methods  may  have  limited  application. 

The  sample  size  will  be  equivalent  to  the  number  of  operators  or  maintenance 
personnel  who  participated  in  the  test.  Conceivably,  this  sample  size  could 
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be  one.  Therefore,  considerable  importance  must  be  attached  to  thorough 
identification  of  the  participant's  relevant  backgrounds  and  previous  experience 
with  the  test  item  or  similar  items.  Dissimilarities  between  the  respondents 
and  actual  USAF  personnel  who  will  operate  and  maintain  the  system  will  bias 
or  negate  the  value  of  the  data. 


The  Test  Officer  should  seek  qualified  data  analysis  assistance  in  dealing  with 
subjective  data.  He  should  coordinate  his  questionnaire  with  data  analysts  prior 
to  the  test  (1)  to  insure  that  meaningful  data  can  be  derived  from  its  application, 
and  (2)  to  formulate  a plan  for  analysis  of  the  data. 
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CHECKLISTS  FOR  DATA 


A.  DATA  SUPPORT  SCHEME  PLANNING  CHECK  LIST 

1.  Set  up  a project  data  support  file.  Establish  data  support  log  for  recording 
appropriate  data  events. 

2.  Review  project  objectives 

3.  Review  test  design  and  test  profiles 

4.  List  'variables'  required  by  test  design 

5.  Add  all  other  potential  data  requirements  to  list. 

6.  Identify  'variables'  that  are  supplied  by  established  data  collection  systems 
(AF  Maint  Data  Collection,  WSEP,  etc.) 

7.  Plot  'variable'  characteristics  versus  test  profile  segments  on  data  profile 
time-line  charts  (DTL) 

a.  Prioritize  the  data  requirements  on  the  DTL  in  accordance  with  test  design, 
test  control,  and  test  management  needs. 

9.  Enter  when  the  data  is  required  to  the  DTL. 

10.  Verify  that  'variables'  and  other  data  candidates  arc  accounted  for  on  DTLs. 

11.  Segregate  significant  variations  in  data  requirements  on  DTLs. 

12.  Identify  candidate  data  collection  and  reduction  methods  for  each  variable. 

13.  File  copy  of  each  DTL  in  project  data  file. 

14.  Submit  DTLs,  test  profiles,  project  schedule  and  other  supporting  informa- 
tion to  candidate  test  rango(s)  or  data  collection  agencies  for  review  and 
translation  into  collection  methods. 

15.  Document  identified  collection/reduction  methods  ns  they  occur  on  the 
appropriate  DTLs. 


16.  Advise  test  designer  of  potential  problems  in  supplying  data  in  accordance 
with  the  test  design.  Enter  correspondence  with  appropriate  DTL  in  project 
data  file. 

17.  Acknowledge  receipt  of  range  statement  of  support  capability  (SSC). 

18.  File  copy  of  range  SSC  in  project  data  file. 

19.  Prepare  preliminary  cost  estimate  of  data  support  scheme. 

20.  Review  Range  SSC  with  test  designei  to  identify  data  support  problems. 

21.  Coordinate  acquisition  of  required  instrumentation  and  establish  schedule 
for  same. 

22.  Prepare  revised  DTLs,  as  necessary,  based  on  range  SSC  and  revisions  to 
test  design  or  test  profiles. 

23.  File  copy  of  revised  DTLs  in  project  file. 

24.  Prepare  data  origin  descriptions  to  correlate  collection/reduction  processes 
to  each  'variable' 

25.  Coordinate  data  origin  descriptions  with  test  designer,  test  analysts,  and 
collection/ reduction  agencies. 

26.  File  copy  of  data  origin  descriptions  in  project  data  file. 

27.  Prepare  descriptions  of  each  data  item  to  be  collected  and  file  copy  of  each  in 
the  project  data  file. 

28.  Prepare  "data  item"  distribution  control  forms  and  check  forms  for  continuity 
and  completeness  against  data  origin  descriptions. 

29.  Coordinate  distribution  control  forms  with  data  recipients  and  Test  Director. 

30.  File  a copy  of  distribution  control  forms  in  project  data  file. 

31.  Order  necessary  supplies  to  support  data  support  effort 
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32.  Submit  manpower  requirements  for  support  of  data  collection  reduction 
effort. 

33.  Prepare  any  required  data  collection  forms  or  questionnah  os. 

34.  Prepare  project  schedule  of  data  support  events  to  Include  the  following: 

a.  Procurement  of  required  instrumentation 

b.  Data  support  personnel  arrivals/departures 

c.  Data  support  supplies  acquisition 

d.  Receipt  of  required  instrumentation 

e.  Instrumentation  integration  with  test  article 

f.  Checkout  of  required  instrumentation 

g.  Data  training  schedule 

h.  Data  support  procedures  distribution 

i.  Any  decision  forks  in  the  program  affecting  data  support 

j.  Completion  and  verification  of  associated  software  development 
(computer  programs) 

k.  Distribution  of  draft  and  final  test  plan 

l.  Active  test  operations 

m.  Project  phase-down  operations 
B.  ACTIVE  TESTING  CHECKLIST 

1.  Prepare  pre-test  briefing  for  each  test  and  include  the  following: 

a.  Data  collection  requirements 

b.  Data  reduction  requirements 

c.  Data  disposition  procedures 
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d.  Test  countdown  data  events  (calibrations,  status,  etc.) 
c.  Test  profile,  as  it  affects  data  collection 

f.  Data  contingency  plans 

g.  "Operator  Log"  recording  requirements 

h.  Deficiency  reporting  procedures 

2.  Define  red-line  data  criteria  and  develop  associated  procedure:' 

3.  Develop  test  countdown  of  the  .following  data  events: 

a.  Calibrations  start/stop 

b.  Status  checks  (equipment  manned,  ready,  etc. ) 

c.  Contingency  points 

d.  Coverage  requirements  for  each  data  collector 

4.  Check  data  collection  for  completeness  after  each  test 

5.  Check  data  distribution  after  each  test  against  data  distribution  requirements. 

6.  Follow-up  on  data  disposition  ns  project  progresses. 

7.  Document  all  completed  data  events  and  deviations  in  data  support  log. 

8.  Provide  required  information  to  Tost  Director  for  Test  Report 

9.  As  project  is  completed,  document  the  provided  data  support  and  file  in 
project  support  file. 

10.  Recommend  what  data  should  be  retained  for  future  reference. 

11.  Coordinate  data  retention  requirements  with  Test  Director. 

12.  Document  final  data  disposition  and  retrieval  methods  and  file  copy  in 
project  data  support  file. 
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RANGE  INSTRUMENTATION 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  any  test  program  requires  the  availability  of  adequate 
testing  resources  (facilities  and  services).  The  cost  of  these  resources  is  frequently 
quite  high.  If  provided  solely  by  the  test  agency  for  its  exclusive  use,  the  cost  would  be 
many  times  that  of  the  basic  program.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  general  purpose 
test  facilities  (laboratories,  test  tracks,  test  ranges,  etc.)  are  vital  contributors  to 
test  missions  and  their  maximum  use  represents  the  most  economical  overall  advantage 
to  the  Air  Force. 

This  section  provides  a general  introduction  to  the  services  offered  by  DOD  test  ranges. 


A test  range  is  generally  a designated  geographical  area  remote  from  any  areas  of 
population  or  significant  civil  activity.  Most  ranges  are  under  cognizance  and  control 
of  one  of  the  major  Military  Departments. 

Testing  activities,  depending  upon  the  range,  ear  include  singularly  or  in  combination, 
missiles,  ordnance,  aircraft,  remotely  piloted  vehicles,  avionics  systems,  electronic 
systems  and  various  ground  vehicles. 

Each  range  provides  instrumentation,  facilities  and  services  to  support  the  various 
tests.  Test  data  is  gathered  from  the  range  instrumentation  and  is  normally  pro- 
cessed by  a central  data  reduction  facility.  This  date,  when  reduced  and  in  final  form 
to  facilitate  tost  analysis  and  evaluation  is  submitted  to  the  range  user. 

Twenty-six  high  use  test  and  evaluation  activities  have  been  designated  as  elements  of 
the  DOD  T&E  Facilities  Base  (TEFB).  The  TEFB  over  which  The  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (DDR&E)  exercises  management  monitoring  of  the  planning,  programming 
and  budgeting  consists  of  extensive  land  and  sea  testing  areas  and  major  testing 
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facilities  which  are  set  aside  for  specific  purposes.  TEFB  facilities,  instrumentation, 
technical  test  resources  and  data  processing  capabilities  are  of  planning  interest  to 
all  test  and  evaluation  programs.  The  DOD  Component  exercising  management  re- 
sponsibility and  location  of  each  of  the  26  elements  of  the  TEFB  are  listed  in 

Table  10-1. 

Use  of  most  of  these  ranges,  particularly  those  designated  as  National  Ranges,  in- 
volve common  OSD  prescribed.funding  policies  and  use  of  standard  test  planning  and 
operation  formats  jointly  developed  through  the  Range  Commanders  Council,  Universal 
Documentation  System  (UDS).  Guidance  concerning  the  policies,  procedures  and  use 
of  the  UDS  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Range  Commanders  Council,  White 
Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico.  Other  test  ranges  are  generally  classified  as 
"Service"  ranges  and  are  controlled  by  the  responsible  DOD  component  following 
established  policies  and  procedures. 


'i 
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TABLE  10-1.  MAJOR  ELEMENTS 
OF  THE 

DOD  TEST  & EVALUATION  FACILITY  BASE 


ARMY 


Arctic  Test  Center,  FortGreely,  Alaska 
Tropic  Test  Center,  Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone 
Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Yuma,  Arizona 
Jefferson  Proving  Ground,  Madison,  Indiana 
♦White  Sands  Missile  Range,  White  Sands,  New  Mexico 
♦Kwajalein  Missile  Range,  Huntsville,  Alabama 
Electronics  Proving  Ground,  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona 
Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Aberdeen,  Maryland 

NAVY 


♦Pacific  Missile  Range,  Point  Mugu,  California 
Atlantic  Undersea  T&E  Center,  Andros  Island,  Bahamas 
Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River,  Maryland 
Naval  Air  Propulsion  Test  Center,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Naval  Air  Test  Facility',  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey 
Naval  Aerospace  Recovery  Facility,  El  Centro,  California 
Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  California 
Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Range,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico 

AIR  FORCE 


♦Space  & Missile  Test  Center,  Vandcnberg  AFB,  California 
♦Eastern  Test  Range,  Patrick  AFB,  Florida 
Satellite  Control  Facility,  Sunnyvale,  California 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee 
Flight  Test  Center,  Edwards  AFB,  California 
Armament  Development  & Test  Centex*,  Eglin  AFB,  Floi'ida 
Air  Defense  Weapons  Center,  Tyndall  AFB,  Floi’ida 
Special  Weapons  Center,  Kirtiand  AFB,  New  Mexico 
Tactical  Fighter  Weapons  Center,  Nellis  AFB,  Nevada 

♦Designated  National  Ranges  for  Joint  Access. 
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It  is  also  appropriate  to  point  out  that  although  most  of  tine  elements  of  the  TEFB  are 
highly  structured  and  wall  instrumented  they  often  do  not  lend  themselves  to  supporting 
specific  operational  tests.  This  could  be  because  of  size  limitations,  non- representa- 
tive terrain  and  natural  features,  heavy  DT&E  workloads  and/or  other  factors.  In 
such  cases,  other  locations  must  be  identified.  For  example,  the  classical  COMBAT 
HUNTER  tests  were  accomplished  at  Fort  Riley,  Kiinsas.  In  this  case,  the  test  support 

r 

instrumentation  had  to  be  taken  to  the  location. 

1 

The  key  point  is  that  the  appropriate  location  for  the  planned  operational  tests  is  se- 
lected by  a host  of  criteria  such  as  availability,  size,  representative  natural  features, 
economy,  logistics,  support  instrumentation  and  others.  If  an  element  of  the  TEFB 
can  meet  the  majority  of  the  criteria  it  should  be  used.  In  essentially  all  cases  such 
selection  assures  less  problem  for  the  Test  Director. 

2.  NON-TEC HNICAL  RANGE  SERVICES 

In  general  and  in  addition  to  range  instrumentation,  each  range  provides  a variety  of 
services  to  the  range  user  to  support  his  test  program.  For  example,  crane  facili- 
ties, fork  lifts,  warehouses  (including  some  with  climatic  control),  ammunition 
bunkers,  ground  target  areas,  launch  pads,  airbase  support,  impact  areas,  drop 
towers,  photographic  laboratories,  communications,  machine  shop,  repair  facilities 
and  other  services  are  usually  provided.  Furthei,  such  physical  accommodations  as 
food  and  housing  services  for  visiting  test  personnel  are  available. 

Range  Safety  is  a vital  service  provided  for  protection  of  not  only  range  and  test 
personnel,  but  also  surveillance  of  areas  adjacent  to  the  range  in  the  event  of  mal- 
functioning and  thus  errant  test  devices  posing  a danger  to  these  areas. 

3.  RANGE  INSTRUMENTATION 


Test  Range  Support  Instrumentation  can  be  viewed  as  falling  within  one  of  the 
following  system  categories: 


b. 


Engineering  Sequential  or  Documentary  Systems. 


c.  Telemetry  Systems 

d.  Range  Timing  Systems 

e.  Range  Support  Systems  (including  range  Communications,  calibration, 
meteorological,  recovery,  frequency  monitoring  and  geodetic  control). 

Metric  data  measurement,  or  TSPI  is  normally  accomplished  by  either  optical  tracking 
instrumentation,  radar  or  multilateral  position  measurement  systems. 

A Metric  System  (or  Ti*acking  System  or  TSPI  System  to  introduce  alternate  terms) 
acquires  a target  (or  multiple  targets),  locks  on  automatically  and  proceeds  to  "track' 
it.  Data  outputs  from  the  system  subsequently  plot  the  trajectory  or  path  of  the  test 
object  whether  it  be  a missile,  projectile  or  aircraft.  The  derived  track  in  terms  of 
range,  azimuth  and  elevation  measureme'.ts,  when  coupled  with  timing  pulses,  will 
pi-ovide  recorded  data  that  can  be  analyzed  after  the  test  flight  or  operation.  For  ex- 
ample, a missile/tai'get  miss  distance  or  "score"  could  be  computed  from  appropriate 
data  derived  from  a Metric  System. 

Various  types  of  tracking  radars  are  often  available,  from  the  Woild  War  II  SCR  584 
to  tlie  AN/FPS-.IG,  AN/FPQ-6  and  the  AN/MPS-86.  The  AN/FPQ-6  family  provides 
the  greatest  accuracy. 

Multilateral  position  measur’ement  devices  are  generally  used  to  provide  aircraft 
position  data  when  more  than  one  target  is  to  be  tracked.  A co-operative  beacon  or 
transponder  is  installed  m the  aircraft  with  ground  sensoi’s  installed  along  the  air- 
craft or  target  path.  The  sensor  outputs  are  routed  to  a central  control  area  for  pro- 
cessing and  display  (including  real  time).  The  number  of  ground  sensors  and  of 
course  their  inherent  system  capability  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  metric  data 
obtained  for  the  range  user. 

Optical  devices  are  used  when  a clear  line  of  sight  exists  to  the  tai'get.  These  devices 
are  available  from  basic  manually  aimed  telescopes  on  mounts  to  remotely  controlled 
optical  tracking  systems  capable  of  being  slaved  from  other  devices  such  as  a tracking 
radar  or  another  optical  system. 
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Cameras  are  generally  installed  on. the  optical  instrument  for  data  collection.  Timing 
pulses  ai’e  recorded  on  the  film  for  time  correlation  of  each  photographic  frame  of  data. 
Each  data  frame  also  records  the  azimuth  and  elevation  angles  of  the  tracked  object  as 
measured  from  the  instrument. 

Optical  instrumentation  may  be  placed  in  two  broad  classifications:  metric:  optics  and 
engineering  sequential/documentary  photography.  Metric  optics  are  concerned  with 
acquisition  of  precise,  measurable  information  regarding  flight  characteristics  of 
missiles,  ordnance  and  aircraft,  such  as  position,  and  attitude  (yaw.  pitch  and  roll). 
Engineering  sequential  and  documentary  photography  includes  the  recording  of  signifi- 
cant test  events  (e.g.,  bomb  release)  and  for  the  preparation  of  training  films  and  pro- 
duction of  other  film  sequences. 

The  optical  instrument  generally  used  for  metric  data  is  the  cinetheodolite.  This 
device  l’ecords  test  flight  "pictures"  and  azimuth  and  elevation  data  and  timing  codes 
on  a single  film  so  that  velocity  and  acceleration  can  be  accurately  computed.  As 
mentioned  previously,  optical  instruments  in  this  category  can  be  slaved  to  (and  thus  " 
"steered"  by)  a tracking  radar,  that  is,  they  can  be  remotely  aimed  at  the  target  by 
the  positioning  of  the  radar  antenna. 

A telemetry  system  consists  of  a sensor  or  group  of  sensors  which  are  coupled  to  a 
telemetry  transmitter  on  the  aircraft,  missile,  etc.,  under  test.  The  sensors  are 
arranged  to  measure  temperature,  pressure,  volt;ige,  current,  and  other  physical 
parameter's  pertinent  to  the  planned  test.  These  outputs  serve  to  modulate  the  tele- 
metry transmitter.  This  equipment  is  installed  in  the  aircraft,  projectile  or  other 

object  under  test  whether  airborne  or  on  the  ground. 

» 

The  ground  based  telemetry  reception  equipment,  installed  at  the  various  instrumenta- 
tion sites  on  the  range,  receives  the  transmitted  data,  and  records  the  information  on 
magnetic  tape  or  paper  chart  along  with  range  time  codes.  These  recordings  are  made 
available  for  further  data  reduction  and  analysis  by  the  range  user.  The  final  product 
to  the  user  is  the  parameter  (temperature,  control  surface  position,  etc.)  plotted  and/or 
tabulated  as  a function  of  elapsed  test  time,  i.e.,  time  of  actual  occurrence. 


Timing  is  generally  a central  system  supporting  ail  instrumentation.  A central  time 
standard  calibrated  to  a master  clock  or  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Radio  Timing 
Signal  transmitted  by  WWV/WWVH,  is  used  for  local  calibration  of  the  central  timing 
system. 

Timing  signals  are  routed  throughout  the  range  via  telephone  lines  and/or  microwave 
links.  In  addition,  timing  information  can  be  transmitted  to  test  aircraft  for  correla- 
tion of  data  being  obtained  from  the  airborne  instrumentation. 

4.  RANGE  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

Range  Support  Systems  are  those  used  to  facilitate  proper  operation  of  range  instru- 
mentation and  to  assist  range  users  in  a circuitous  manner  that  does  not  yield  direct 
rest  data.  For  example,  many  diverse  radio  frequency  signals  are  present  at  and 
near  most  test  ranges  despite  their  remote  locations.  These  signals  must  be  cate- 
gorized and  continually  monitored  to  prevent  RF  interference  and,  if  present,  to 
rapidly  establish  the  source  of  interference  and  correct  it  without  excessive  loss  of 
critical  and  expensive  range  time.  This  process  uses  the  range's  Frequency  Moni- 
toring and  Interference  Control  System.  A second  example  would  be  the  highly  im- 
portant range  communication  network  that  serves  to  correlate  the  many  support 
elements  of  any  given  test  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  instrumentation  described,  most  ranges  utilize  TV  cameras  and 
associated  components,  portable  recorders  for  both  video  and  digital  data.  Airborne 
instrumentation  packages  are  also  available  for  use  in  test  and  supporting  aircraft. 

Another  support  function  directly  related  to  va  ious  tests  is  the  Meteorological  Group. 
This  system  provides  data  from  surface  and  upper  air  observations  of  atmospheric 
conditions  to  range  users  and  the  range  data  reduction  facility  as  required. 

One  or  more  surveillance  radar  systems,  depending  upon  range  size,  are  generally 
utilized  to  monitor  air  space  over  the  range  and  for  certain  off-range  areas.  This 
surveillance,  in  addition  to  providing  vectoring  information  to  tost  and  support  air- 
craft, is  of  value  to  Range  Safety  in  detection  of  any  outside  "intruder"  civilian  or 
military  aircraft  in  restricted  areas  during  tests. 
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Communications,  scheduling,  planning,  maintenance,  power  distribution,  instrument 
calibration  and  safety  are  but  a few  of  the  functions  and  services  which  are  not  speci- 
fied by  range  users,  but  which  are  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  range.  Internal 
requirements  encompass  all  areas  of  support  necessary  to  testing.  While  the  basic 
function  of  a range  is  to  provide  data  and  other  support  to  meet  range  user  require- 
ments, there  is  also  a definite  obligation  to  provide  this  support  safely  and  economical- 
ly. Additionally,  there  are  secondary  requirements  which  must  be  met  in  obtaining 
the  user's  data.  In  general,  the  users  do  not  specify  requirements  in  these  areas,  but 
they  are  nontheless  essential  to  the  operation  of  the  range. 

5.  USER  REQUIREMENTS  SUBMISSION  PROCESS 

In  the  case  of  established  ranges,  users  are  normally  requested  to  submit  program 
descriptions,  schedules,  and  requirements  to  the  range  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
to  insure  adequate  lead  time  for  preparation  of  support.  Because  the  lead  time  for 
an  instrumentation  system  acquisition  program  is  quite,  long,  short  lead  time  documented 
workload  must  be  supported  with  then  existing  range  capabilities.  For  this  reason,  the 
ranges  gmieralh  enc range  the  isers  to  establish  their  requirements  as  far  in  advance 
of  the  test  project  start  date  as  possible  to  aid  in  economical  range  support  planning. 

Discussions  with  range  users  are  normally  formalized  in  the  Range  Commanders 
Council's  (RCC)  System  (UDS)  in  which  requests  for  support  from  the  users,  and 
statements  of  supportability  from  the  range  are  exchanged.  The  Operations  Directive, 
the  final  document  of  the  series,  becomes  the  actual  support  directive.  Conferences 
are  held  with  tire  range  users  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  program  requirements  and 
to  inform  them  of  support  capabilities  available  to  them.  The  various  submitted  docu- 
ments of  the  series  slowing  who  prepares  them  and  in  what  sequence  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 10-1.  Not  all  test  ranges  {even  those  of  the  TEFB)  use  the  RCC  UDS,  per  so.  Some 
use  modified  versions  specifically  tailored  to  their  ovn  unique  test  support  capability. 

The  important  point  Is  that  all  ranges  of  any  consequence  must  necessarily  employ 
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Range  User  Prepares 


Function 


Range  Operator  Prepares 


Figure  10-1.  Summary  of  required  range  documentation. 


some  method  of  structuied,  disciplined  written  "communication”  with  their  users. 

All  Test  Directors,  once  a given  range  (or  ranges)  has  been  selected  for  his  tests, 
should  immediately  familiarize  himself  (and  his  applicable  staff  members)  with  the 
methods  used  at  that  range  for  levying  the  test  support  (i.e.,  range  user)  requirements. 
This  is,  of  course,  best  accomplished  by  a visit  to  the  range  and  obtaining  a copy  of  their 
"Range  Users  Handbook"  which,  again,  most  structured  ranges  maintain  and  provide 
to  users. 
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6.  TEST  RANGE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 


A generalized  structure  of  range  instrumentation  can  be  represented  by  Figure  10-2. 

It  is  shown  to  demonstrate  the  basic  support  elements  of  any  reasonably  equipped 
range . 

'Instrumentation  Systems  Structure",  represents  the  total  capability.  This  in  turn,  can 
be  subdivided  into  three  elements,  called  Data  Collection  Systems,  Data  Control  and 
Instrumentation  Support  System,  and  Test  Support  Systems.  These  three  elements  can 
be  further  subdivided  into  different  System  Levels,  with  each  system  in  a particular 
level  contributing  its  unique  functional  capability  to  the  next  higher  level  system  of 
which  it  is  a part. 
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Figure  10-2.  Instrumentation  systems  structure. 
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The  Data  Collection  Systems  sub-structure  represents  the  ultimate  objective  of  any 
range's  effort,  the  collection  of  data,  or  more  generally  the  gathering  of  information. 

The  Data  Control  and  Instrumentation  Support  Systems  sub-structure  represents  the 
mechanism  for  applying  the  collection  resources  to  the  workload,  and  the  Test  Support 
Systems  sub-structure  represents  additional  items  of  support  capability  necessary  for  the 
range  to  operate  the  data  collection  systems  and  to  function  as  a range. 

Sub-elements  of  particular  interest  are  discussed  below. 

Metric  (or  TSP I ) Measurements 

Again,  it  is  noted  that  "Metric  Data",  "Time  Space  Position  It  ormation  Data",  or  in 
some  cases  "Electronic  (or  optical)  Trajectory  Measurement  Data"  Systems  are,  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  same  thing.  These  are  all  terms  used  by  the  test  range  community 
with  "Metric  Data  Systems"  being  the  most  common. 

Metric  measurements  include  (a)  Trajectory  Measurements  (i.  e.  , the  time  history  of 
the  flight  path  of  a missile,  bomb,  aircraft,  etc.)  and  (b)  Attitude  and  Event  Measure- 
ments. 

Trajectory  data  ai’e  time-correlated  position,  velocity,  and  acceleration  data  which  describe 
the  physical  motion  of  the  center  of  mass  of  the  vehicle  under  test.  In  practice,  trajectory 
measurements  are  almost  always  angle  and/or  range  measurements  from  which  position 
data  are  computed.  Velccit,.  and  acceleration  are  usually  obtained  as  derivative  data 
from  the  position  information.  Thus,  velocity  and  acceleration  measurements  are 
usually  not  measurements  at  all  but  are  mathematical  derivations.  In  general,  they  are 
limited  by  the  precision  of  the  position  data  from  which  they  are  derived.  It  follows 
that  the  requirements  for  position  data  arc  must  representative  of  the  total  trajectory 
moasu rement  requ  irumont . 

Attitude  measurement;}  are  time-correlated  angle  and  angular  rule  measurements  of  the 
orientation  of  a sot  of  body-fixed  axes  with  respect  to  the  velocity  vector  or  a set  of 
earth- fixed  axes.  For  convenience,  event  time  meastmements  and  miss  distance  mea- 
surements are  usually  included  in  this  category.  These  measurements  are  made  either 


with  ground-base  instruments  (almost  always  optical  instruments)  or  with  vehicle- 
borne  sensors,  the  outputs  of  which  are  telemetered  to  the  ground.  Real-time  missions 
usually  require  real-time  attitude  data.  On-board  sensors  are  the  only  practical  source 
of  real-time  attitude  information. 

Figure  10-3  illustrates  metric  requirements  for  several  typical  USAF  tactical  system 
tests. 
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Figure  10-3.  Typical  metric  (TSPI)  requirements. 
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Surveillance  Radar  Systems 


An  Airspace  Surveillance  System  provides  airspace  coverage  for  range  and  certain  off- 
range  areas.  Under  ideal  circumstances,  the  system  can  provide  manual  plotting 
information  on  multiple  targets. 

Television  System 

Closed  circuit  Television  System  provides  viewing  of  remote  and  hazardous  areas  in 
addition  to  providing  an  instrumentation  operation  aid.  The  majority  of  the  systems  are 
utilized  in  climatic  chambers,  propellant  handling  areas,  test  stands,  and  other  hazar- 
dous or  remote  areas. 

Communications  and  Data  Transmission 

The  Communications  and  Data  Transmission  System,  using  all  standard  modes,  provides 
for  transmission  of  voice,  test  data,  timing,  and  all  other  t.vpes  of  signals  to  required 
locations  on  the  range  (instrumentation  sites,  launch  area's,  airci’aft,  etc.). 

Instrumentation  Timing 

The  Instrumentation  Timing  System  generates  and  distributes  coded  time  formats  to 
define  a time  base  for  every  range  instrument,  thus  providing  correlation  of  all  col- 
lected data.  Timing  accuracy  is  affected  by  the  generating  means,  the  distributing 
means  (wire  line,  radio,  cable,  etc.)  and  by  the  recording  means.  Systems  generally 
provide  an  on-range  timing  correlation  accuracy  in  the  order  of  >50  microseconds 
under  optimum  conditions  for  select  instrumentation  sites. 

Geodetic  Control  System 

The  Geodetic  System  locates  and  orients  range  launch  points,  impact  points,  and 
Instrument  oites/statlons  a It  inspect  to  the  reference  geoid  and  local  coordinate  sys- 
tems including  range  user  requirements  for  such  services. 

Data  Systems  4 

Both  real-time  and  non-real-time  data  analysis  and  processing  capabilities  are  nor- 
mally provided.  Systems  include  real-time  data  inputs,  real-time  data  outputs,  real-time 
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telemetry  data  input,  teletype  input  and  output,  and  remote  terminal  input/outputs. 
Machine  processing  of  real-time  inputs  is  unique  according  to  the  specific  real-time 
mission.  Non-real-time  processing  requires  performance  of  the  following  functions: 

Computation  of  final  solutions. 

Generation  of  tapes  and  listings  for  subsequent  review  and  analysis. 

Printing  and  distribution  of  final  data  reports  to  range  users. 

Data  Conversion  Systems 

Paw  field  data  must  be  corrected  for  system  errors  and  converted  to  engineering  units 
to  be  meaningful  to  the  range  user.  A range's  capability  can  include  both  real-time 
and  non-real-time,  data  correction,  conversion  and  formatting  for  computer  entry. 

Test  and  Measuring  Instrument  Calibration 

Most  ranges  operate  a standards  and  calibration  laboratory  which  not  only  executes  a 
local  calibration  program  in  the  interest  of  quality  assurance,  but  which  also  provides 
services  to  Range  users.  Special  services  provide  for  integrity  of  measurement  and 
transduction  in  areas  of  optics  and  gauging,  mechanics  and  dynamics,  photometry  and 
radiometry,  electricity  and  magnetism,  radio  and  microwave  technique,  materials 
testing  and  radio-logical  survey. 

Photo-Optical  Developing  and  Printing 

The  range  produces  a great  volume  of  data  records  on  photographic  film  or  photo- 
sensitive paper  which  must  be  processed  within  a few  days  after  exposure.  The  facility 
processes  film  and  provides  other  services  such  as  loading,  issue,  storage,  repro- 
duction, etc. 

Test  Object  Recovery  System 

Most  recovery  operations  are  dependent  upon  visual  search  by  ground  and/or  airborne 
observers.  Radar  vectoring,  or  data  from  other  trajectoi*y  measuring  systems,  is  used 
to  position  ground  and/or  airborne  observers  in  the  approximate  impact  areas.  Once 
located  and  recorded,  the  test  vehicle  (or  debris)  is  returned  to  range  user  or  disposed 
of  as  required. 
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Frequency  Monitoring  and  Interference  Control  System 

The  FMIC  activity  monitors  all  frequencies  used  in  connection  with  range  testing. 
Spectrum  utilization  by  all  transmitters,  receivers,  and  antennas,  as  well  as  other 
propagation  phenomena  are  evaluated.  Control  r.-rwsu'’ es  are  applied  when  undesirable 
radiation  could  Interfere  with  testing. 

Meteorological  System 

The  Meteorological  System  provides  data  from  surface  and  upper  air  observations  of 
atmospheric  conditions  to  range  users  and  the  range  data  reduction  facility  as  required. 
A network  of  sites  are  maintained  on  range  to  gather  meteorological  data  off- range 
testing. 

Targets,  Launch  and  Air  Support  Systems 

Rockets,  aircraft,  and  drones  are  supplied  either  by  the  user  or  the  range  (depending 
upon  pre-established  agreements)  to  provide  aerial  targets  for  range  users.  Targets 
may  carry  augmentation  in  the  form  of  radar  beacons,  optical  lenses,  corner  reflectors, 
infrared  generators,  and  smoke.  Ground  targets  are  usually  project-peculiar  facilities 
and  are  sited  in  various  range  Impact  areas. 

Command  and  Control  System 

The  command  and  control  system  provides  the  means  to  implement  decisions  made 
during  tests.  Thus ; decisions  concern  aircraft  vectoring  and  control,  missile  guidance, 
and  miss’le  flight  •.xfoty  commands. . Bv  Its  nature,  the  system  must  operate  in  real- 
time and  must  rer-Ave  real-time  data  fxxim  the  measurement  systems. 

7.  SUMMARY 

It  can  be  seen  fr-  m the  foregoing  that  significant  assistance  to  a Test  Director  is 
available  from  structured  test  support  ranges.  Further,  a method  exists  to  allow  him 
to  communicate  his  support  requirements  to  the  range  and  for  the  range  to  specifically 
respond  as  co  what  it  can  provide. 


This  overall  subject  has  been  treated  only  generally,  the  most  important  point  to  be 
made  is  to  establish  early  communication  with  the  specific  range  that  is  selected  to  support 
anv  test  or  t-  at  series. 


A 
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Chapter  11 


TEST  PLAN 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Test  Plan  is  the  vehicle  which  translates  a test  concept,  statistlcal/analytical 
test  design,  and  Test  Directive  into  "real  world"  resources,  procedures,  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  reflects  the  Test  Officer's  method  of  accomplishing  the  test  objectives 
within  constraints  of  time,  budget,  manpower  and  material  resources.  The  size  and 
complexity  of  the  test  program  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  system  being  tested 
and  the  type  of  testing  that  is  to  be  accomplished.  OT&E  of  major  weapons  systems 
may  require  large  numbers  of  separate  tests  to  satisfy  test  objectives  and  the  associ- 
ated Test  Plan  may  therefore  be  several  volumes  in  length,  while  othe"  testing  may 
be  well  defined  by  a relatively  brief  Test  Plan.  The  Test  Plan  format  described  herein 
is  intended  to  be  minimum,  basic,  and  applicable  to  a very  wide  spectrum  of  Air 
Force  operational  testing.  It  calls  out  topics  which  must  be  considered  during  the 
planning  process,  and  which  must  be  contained  in  the  Test  Report.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  have  the  Test  Report  format  "track"  the  Test  Plan  format  so  that  a 
straightforward  relationship  can  be  seen  between  test  planning  and  test  reporting. 

Existing  Major  Command  Regulations,  IOT&E  and  FOT&E  Test  Plans,  and  AF  and 
DOD  level  requirements  were  researched  during  the  preparation  of  the  format  de- 
scribed in  the  following  pages.  These  inputs,  plus  deficiencies  noted  during  a survey 
of  OT&E  Repoi’ts,  formed  the  basis  for  the  format.  It  achieves  the  requirement  for 
standardization,  indicates  potential  for  producing  a better- quality  Test  Plan,  and 
causes  minimum  disruption  to  formats  now  in  use. 

2.  TEST  PLAN  OUTLINE 

The  Test  Plan  format  comprises  three  major  subsections: 

a.  The  Main  Body  containing  thirteen  numbered  headings. 

b. -  The  Basic  Annexes  containing  detailed  information  supporting  the  Main  Body 

of  the  Test  Plan. 
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c.  Detailed  Test  Procedures  Annexes  containing  definitive  instructions  for  per- 
forming sub-tests  within  the  overall  test  program. 

The  Main  Body  and  Basic  Annexes  comprise  the  Basic  Plan.  The  size  and  complexity 
of  the  overall  test  program  determines  the  number  of  Detailed  Test  Procedures 
Annexes  which  will  bo  required.  Programs  requiring  the  simultaneous  testing  of' 
numerous  subsystems,  and  programs  requiring  separate  time-phased  tests  may  identify 
appropriate  subsystems  or  test  phases  which  will  have  dedicated  Detailed  Test  Pro- 
cedures Annexes. 

The  Basic  Plan  contains  all  support  requirements,  overall  schedules,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  general  methods  of  test  for  the  o\  erall  program.  When  possible,  detailed 
test  procedures  should  be  included  as  annexes  at  the  time  the  Basic  Plan  is  distri- 
buted. For  programs  of  extended  duration  wnere  it  may  be  impractical  to  define  de- 
tailed, step-by-step  procedures  months  in  advance,  Detailed  test  procedures  should 
be  written  and  distributed  prior  to  each  individual  test  in  the  program.  The  distribu- 
tion should  be  made  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  test  start  date  to  allow  for  coordina- 
tion, briefing  of  all  participants,  and  resource  acquisition. 

The  1’est  Plan  format  (see  Figure  11-1),  with  instructions  for  completing  the  plan 
elements,  are  presented  on  succeeding  pages.  The  following  general  rules  apply  for 
successful  use  of  this  format: 

a.  The  numbering  system  should  be  kept  intact.  If  any  part  of  the  format  is  not 
applicable  to  the  test  in  question,  it  should  be  so  stated.  If  non-applicability 
is  not  readily  obvious,  a brief  explanation  of  why  the  section  is  not  being 
addressed  should  be  included. 

b.  This  is  intended  to  be  a basic,  minimum  format.  If  a particular  test  requires 
additional  information,  it  should  be  included  under  the  appropriate  major 
heading.  The  sequence  and  content  of  subsections  is  not  constrained. 

c.  Provision  is  made  for  classified  annexes.  These  should  be  used  when  most 
of  the  planning  information  is  unclassified,  with  a limited  number  of  agencies 
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having  a need-to-know  classified  details.  If  classified  information  is  called 
for  in  any  section  of  the  format,  the  classification  should  be  stated  in  that 
section,  and  the  actual  information  placed  in  an  identified  classified  annex. 
Within  the  classified  annexes,  references  should  be  made  back  to  the  appro- 
priate format  section.  The  agency  originating  the  Test  Plan  should  have  con- 
trol over  distribution  of  the  classified  annexes.  They  should  not  be  used 
when  not  required,  or  when  classification  of  the  entire  Test  Plan  is  more 
practical. 

d.  Six  annexes  (Test  Design,  Data  Requirements,  Instrumentation,  Logistics 
Support  Requirements,  Reliability  and  Maintainability,  and  Intelligence/ 
Threat  Information)  are  called  out  as  part  of  the  format.  These  should  be 
used  in  every  Test  Plan,  and  lettered  A through  F,  as  indicated.  Other 
annexes  may  be  used  as  required  to  provide  detailed  information  pertaining 
to  any  section  witliin  the  Main  Body.  These  Annexes  should  be  lettered 
successively,  beginning  with  "G". 

e.  Detailed  Test  Procedures  Annexes  should  be  listed  within  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents after  the  Basic  Plan  Annexes  (those  described  above),  and  should  be 
designated  Annex  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

f.  The  term  "test  item"  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  test,  i.  e. , that  which  is 
being  tested.  It  may  be  hardware,  tactics,  procedures,  or  doctrine.  For 
simplicity,  it  is  called  the  test  item. 
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PRELIMINARY  PAGES 

i.  Title  Page 

ii.  Abstract 

iii.  Table  of  Contents 

iv.  Terms  and  Abbreviations 

v.  * Related  Documents 

♦The  actual  number  of  these  pages  will  be  determined  by  the  length  of  preliminary 
elements  (e.g. , Table  of  Contents,  Terms  and  Abbreviat.'ons,  etc.)* 

MAIN  BODY 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Test  Purpose  and  Objectives 

3.  Concept  of  Test  Operations 

4.  Method  of  Accomplishment 

5.  Test  Schedule 

6.  Test  Management  and  Organization 

7.  Responsibililies/Support 

8.  Personnel 

9.  Required  Test  Reports 

10.  Safety 

11.  Security 

12.  Information 

13.  Environmental  Protection 

ANNEXES 

A.  Test  Design 

B.  Data  Requirements 

C.  Instrumentation  Plan 

D.  Logistics  Support  Requirements 

E.  Reliability  and  Mrdntain ability  Data  Plan 

F.  Intelligence/Threat  Information 

G.  -Z.  as  Required 

1,  2,  3,  etc.  Detailed  Test  Procedures  (Name  of  Test) 


DISTRIBUTION : 


3.  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USING  TEST  PLAN  FORMAT 

The  following  instructions  for  use  of  the  Test  Plan  format  are  keyed  to  the  format  by 
paragraph  number. 


PRELIMINARY  PAGES 

i.  Title  Page:  Existing  cover  and  title  page  formats  in  use  by  the  major  commands 

should  be  retained.  Typically,  the  title  page  contains: 

a.  The  Security  Classification.  State  the  security  classification  of  the  Test 
Plan  document.  Include  appropriate  downgrading  and  distribution  limitation 
statements. 

b.  The  Title.  State  the  title  of  the  plan.  If  the  plan  is  prepared  in  more  than 
one  volume,  state  the  overall  title,  and  subtitle  the  individual  volumes 
appropriately. 

c.  The  Number.  State  the  alphanumeric  designation  by  which  the  document  is  most 
commonly  referred  to  by  the  originating  agency. 

d.  The  Date.  State  the  distribution  date  of  the  Test  Plan,  including  at  least  the 
month  and  the  year. 

e.  The  Command.  Identify  the  major  command  releasing  the  Test  Plan  and  the 
operating  agency  which  prepared  it. 

f . Approval.  Identify  who  the  Test  Plan  was  (1)  prepared  by,  submitted  by, 
and  (2)  approved  by  (provide  a signature  block  for  approval). 

ii.  Abstract:  The  abstract  should  be  written  in  narrative  form  and  may  contain  the 

following  information: 

a.  The  word  "ABSTRACT"  in  capital  letters  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

b.  The  nomenclature  of  the  test  item. 

c.  The  purpose  of  the  test. 

d.  A brief  explanation  of  the  mission  of  the  test  item. 
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o,  The  test  agency,  major  support  agencies,  and  test  locations. 

f.  The  anticipated  time  frame  of  the  tests.  Indicate  optimum  start  and  stop 
dates,  weeks,  or  months,  as  appropriate. 

g.  A brief  description  of  the  test  approach. 

h.  A brief  description  of  the  data  to  be  gathered. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS:  The  table  of  contents  is  seldom  used  in  a plan  of  eight 
pages  or  less.  If  used,  list  numbered  headings,  with  the  page  numbers  on  which 
the  headings  occur.  Start  the  table  of  contents  on  a new  righthand  page. 

Separate  lists  of  illustrations  and  tables  should  be  included  if  considered  essential. 
The  lis:  of  illustrations  should  include  the  figure  number,  legend,  and  page  number 
for  each  illustration.  Abbreviate  lengthy  legends. 

TERMS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS:  Define  unusual  terms  the  first  time  they  are  used 
either  in  the  text  of  the  plan  or  as  a footnote.  When  more  than  five  such  terms 
arc  used,  list  them  in  alphabetical  order  with  definitions  in  this  section  of  the 
plan. 

Define  abbreviations,  acronyms,  and  symbols  when  first  introduced  in  the  text. 
When  more  than  five  are  used,  include  a list  (separate  from  the  list  of  terms 
described  above)  of  definitions  in  this  section  of  the  plan. 


RELATED  DOCUMENTS:  Identify  prior  or  concurrent  Test  Plans,  reports,  technical 
orders,  manuals,  and  other  appropriate  literature  related  to  the  test.  Include 
titles,  identifying  numbers  (including  DDC  accession  numbers  when  possible), 
publication  dates,  security  classification,  and  originating  major  commands. 
EXAMPLES:  ROC,  PMD,  TOA,  DCP,  PMP,  PM,  Test  Directive. 


MAIN  BODY 


1.  Introduction. 


The  introduction  should  contain: 


a. 


Background:  Include  details  relevant  to  the  origin  of  the  test  requirement, 
explanations  of  prior  or  anticipated  phases  of  the  test  program,  and  other 
information  which  may  help  management  and  other  participants  in  their 
understanding  of  the  test.  If  applicable,  identify  system  deficiencies  and/' 
or  problem  areas,  including  unresolved  test  objectives  revealed  by  prior 
testing.  State  actions  taken  to  correct  these  deficiencies/problem  areas 
and  identify  retest  requirements,  if  any. 


b.  Authority  For  Test:  Identify  the  authorization  for  the  test. 


c.  Management  Agency:  State  the  name  and  location  of  the  agency  having  overall 
responsibility  for  administration,  planning  and  coordination  of  the  test. 


d.  Priority:  State  the  assigned  command  priority  and  USAF  precedence  rating. 


c.  Mission:  Summarize  the  mission  and  concept  of  operations  of  the  test  item. 

If  the  test  item  is  a subsystem,  state  its  function  and  the  mission  and  con- 
cept of  operations  of  the  total  system.  If  appropriate,  reference  other  docu- 
ments containing  detailed  descriptions  of  the  mission  and  OPS  concepts. 


f.  System  Description:  Describe  the  functional  relationships  of  the  major  sub- 
systems of  the  test  item.  If  the  test  item  is  a subsystem,  describe  the 
functional  relationships  of  the  total  system  at  the  subsystem  level.  Use 
block  diagrams  if  necessary.  If  the  test  item  is  non-hardware,  describe 
flight  profiles,  formations,  existing  procedures  being  modified,  and  other 
information  to  afford  a clear  understanding  of  the  test  item.  List  significant 
physical  parameters  of  the  test  item  (c.  g. , size,  weight,  frequency,  power, 
packaging,  etc.).  Identify  the  differences  between  the  tost  item  and  anticipated 
production  hardware.  State  the  anticipated  effect  of  those  differences  upon 
testing. 
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2.  Test  Purpose  and  Objectives 

State  the  overall  reason/requirement/purpose  of  the  test.  This  should  be  a short, 
concise  statement,  nonnally  contained  in  one  sentence. 

For  IOT&E,  identify  critical  issues  relevant  to  the  test.  These  critical  issues 
are  contained  in  the  Program  Management  Directive  (PMD),  Command  Supple- 
ments to  the  PMD,  the  Program  Management  Plan  (PMP)  and  the  Development 
Concept  Paper  (DCP). 

Where  testing  of  effectiveness  is  cited  as  a test  objective,  identify  those  data 
elements  of  the  system's  Availability,  Dependability,  and  Capability  that  will 
be  measured,  analyzed  and  reported  upon.  * 

State  the  test  objectives;  the  Test  Officer  will  receive  the  test  objectives  con- 
tained within  a Test  Directive,  Test  Order,  or  Project  Order.  Depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  program,  complexity,  and  degree  of  command  interest,  these 
objectives  may  be  stated  in  varying  degrees  of  detail.  The  Test  Officer  may  be 
given  the  latitude  and  responsibility  to  formulate  specific  test  objectives.  These 
specific  objectives  must  be  relevant  to  resolving  the  critical  issues  and  feasible, 
within  time  and  resource  constraints.  The  Test  Officer  should  assign  importance 
factors  to  each  objective.  If  resources  and  support  are  likely  to  be  "bumped"  by 
higher  priority  programs,  the  most  important  objectives  should  be  accomplished 
first  when  feasible.  Primary  and  secondary  objectives  may  be  designated. 

Primary  objectives  are  those  essential  to  answering  the  critical  issues  of  the 
test.  Secondary  objectives  are  those  which  will  yield  additional,  useful  data  or 
training  on  the  system,  but  are  not  critical  to  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
test. 

Typical  objectives  may  be; 

a.  To  determine  the  capability  to  accomplish  a penetration  mission  in  the  presence 

of 

1See  Chapter  6 
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b.  To  determine  the  bounds  on  employment  of  — 

c.  To  determine  the  compatibility  of  the  test  item  vdth  interfacing  systems 


Test  Objectives  (Logistics). 

Assessments  of  logistics  supportability,  reliability,  and  maintainability  are  cited  as 
typical  major  objectives  of  OT&E  in  AFR  80-14.  Depending  upon  the  latitude  of  the 
test  objectives  givfen  him  and  the  degree  of  AFLC  participation  in  the  tests,  the  Test 
Officer  may  be  given  the  option  and  responsibility  to  formulate  specific  logistics  test 
objectives.  Typical  objectives  may  be  to: 

a.  Verify  maintenance  concepts  and  procedures. 

b.  Assess  achievement  of  maintainability  requirements  and  study  individual 
items  of  equipment  for  ease  of  removal  or  repair. 

c.  Assess  and  predict  meeting  reliability  requirements.  Comparison  of 
estimated  failures  to  actual  failures. 

d.  Verify  AGE  adequacy  and  compatibility  including  software.  This  should 
include  an  evaluation  of  Integrated  Data  Systems  if  applicable. 

e.  Examine  Technical  Orders  for  accuracy,  completeness,  and  usability. 

f.  Observe  and  analyze  supply  procedures. 

g.  Analyze  throw  away/ievel  of  repair  recommendations. 

h.  Verify  and  update  estimation  of  life  cycle  Cost/Logistic  Support  Cost 
Model  parameters  listed  below,  if  applicable. 

(1)  Meantime  between  maintenance  action 

(2)  Maintenance  man-hour  per  action 

(3)  Percentage  of  repair  action  per  location  (flightline,  field  shop, 
etc. 

('*)  Other  items  required  to  be  quantified  to  operate  the  appropriate 
Life  Cycle  Cost/Logistic  Support  Cost  Model. 


I Analyze  safety  aspects  of  support. 

j Observe  corrosion  effects. 

k.  Predict  supportablllly  under  simulated  deployment  condition. 

l.  Analyze  configuration  management  and  quality  control. 

m.  Evaluate  transportation,  handling,  and  packaging  procedures. 

n.  Evaluate  the  program/project  management  organizations'  verification 
and  update  of  Aircraft  Structural  Integrity  Program  (ASIP)  tests  and 
analyses  required  by  AFR  80-13,  and  as  reflected  in  the  ASIP  Master 
Plan. 

o.  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  Non-Destructive  Inspection  (NDI)  program 
and  equipment. 

Test  Objectives  (Training). 

Refinement  of  operational  requirements  for  personnel  training  is  cited  as  a typical 
major  objective  of  lollow-on  OT&K.  Depending  upon  the  latitude  of  the  tost  objectives 
given  him  and  the  degree  of  A TO  participation  in  the  tests,  the  Tost  Officer  may  be 
given  the  option  and  responsibility  to  formulate  spocific  tndning  assessment  tost 
objectives.  Typical  objectives  will: 

a.  Assess  personnel  subsystems  vs.  T.  O.  's,  manuals,  and  training 

b.  Address  the  determination  of,  or  the  adequacy  of  training  requirements 
for  Air  Force  personnel. 

c Determine  that  selection  of  personnel  to  support  the  program  is  made 
from  the  propel  technical  career  speciality  code(s). 

3.  Concept  of  Test  Operations 

Define  those  aspects  of  the  complete  system  that  will  be  tested.  The  complete 
system  will  include: 

a,  The  test  item,  all  possible  modes  of  operation,  and  all  environments. 
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b.  Test  item  operators  and  training  requirements. 


c.  Maintenance  concepts  and  procedures. 

d.  Maintenance  personnel  and  training  requirements. 

e.  Logistics  requirements  and  supply  procedures. 

f.  Two-sided  scenarios,  evaluating  the  test  item  in  one  or  more  threat  • 
environments. 

Tests  of  limited  scope. 

Many  tests  will  have  directed  or  self-imposed  limitations  to  scope.  Not  all  aspects 
of  the  complete  system,  as  described  above,  will  be  tested. 

Indicate,  as  appropriate: 

a.  The  type  of  test  (combined  DT&E/IOT&E,  IOT&IC,  FOT&E,  joint,  etc. ) 

b.  The  number  of  test  articles  to  bo  employed. 

c.  Overall  tactics  and  techniques  to  be  evaluated. 

d.  The  maintenance  concept  (i.  e. , degree  of  contractor  maintenance 
involved). 

e.  The  logistic  support  concept 

f.  The  expected  test  duration. 

g.  Special  supporting  personnel  and  equipment  required  (i.  e. , special 
intelligence  or  other  unique  personnel  needs,  special  sensor  readout, 
unusual  data,  instrumentation  or  scoring  equipment  requirements.) 

'1.  Method  of  Accomplishment 

If  applicable,  list  separate  subtests  or  test  phases.  Criteria  for  separating  the  test 
program  into  individual  phases  may  include:  completion  of  data  collection  to  satisfy 
a test  objective,  commitment  of  different  resources  to  support  the  test,  limited 
availability  of  specific  resources,  etc. 
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For  each  subtest  listed  above,  identify  the  objectives  to  be  addressed  during  that 
test.  If  practical,  this  may  be  done  in  matrix  form,  with  subtests  listed  on  one 
axis  and  objectives  on  the  other. 

Describe  the  general  method  of  each  test,  i.e. , actions  to  be  taken  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  during  the  actual  conduct  of  the  test.  See  Annexes  for  a Detailed  Test 
Procedures  Format. 

Summarize  raw  data,  and  the  source  of  that  data,  to  be  taken  to  address  each  objec- 
tive. Describe  the  reduction  to  be  performed  on  each  raw  data  item  and  describe  the 
final  form  of  the  reduced  data. 

Include,  as  appropriate,  a summary  of  missions  /sorties /flying  hours  by  material 
category  required  to  accomplish  each  test,  and  profiles  describing  each  mission. 

Include  a trials/variables  matrix  which  summarizes  the  combinations  of  test  con- 
ditions or  variables  to  be  tested  during  each  trial. 

5.  Test  Schedule 

Indicate  nominal  program  milestone  dates.  When  practical,  use  a line  chart  with 
calendar  days  across  the  top  axis  and  different  lines  showing  the  duration  and  time 
phasing  of  the  various  activities  listed  below  it.  Milestone  dates  may  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to  the  following: 

a.  Receipt  of  Test  Order,  Test  Directive. 

b.  Distribution  of  Draft  Test  Plan  for  review  and  coordination. 

c.  Distribution  of  Final  Test  Plan. 

d.  Finalization  of  support  agreements. 

e.  Procure  equipment  and  instrumentation. 

f.  Receive  equipment  and  instrumentation. 

g.  Planning  briefings  and  meeting. 
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Distribution  of  Detailed  Test  Procedures. 


i.  Deployment  of  supporting  units. 

j.  Commence  testing. 

k.  ' Periodic  reviews. 

l.  Complete  testing. 

m.  Ship  equipment  and  instrumentation  to  next  test  location. 

6.  Test  Management  and  Organization 

Identify  the  organization  having  overall  responsibility  for  planning,  coordination, 
and  conduct  of  the  test. 

Identify  key  project  personnel,  to  include  the  OT&E  Staff  Officer,  OT&E  Test 

o 

Director,  and  OT&E  Test  Officer.  State  the  organization,  office  symbol/code , 
and  telephone  number  (autovon  and  commercial)  for  each. 

Describe  the  mai^r  command  relationships,  including  AFTEC  participation.  Include 
an  organization  chart  showing  reporting  channels.  If  appropriate  describe  the  com- 
position of  the  Joint  Test  Force,  including  military  departments,  in  the  organization 
chart. 

Identify  primary  and  alternate  points  of  contact  for  each  organization  supporting  the 
test.  Include  the  office  symbol/code  and  telephone  number  (autovon  and  commercial) 
for  each. 

Identify  the  organization  or  individual  to  exercise  administrative  control  over  units 
deployed  to  support  the  test.  This  section  may  include  reporting-in  procedures, 
disciplinary  authority,  court-martial  jurisdiction,  etc. 

If  base  support  or  tenancy  agreements  exist  for  all  deployed  units,  they  should  be 
referenced  but  not  repealed. 


i . 
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2.  See  Chapter  1 
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7.  Responsibilities/Support 

< 

Identify  each  participating  organization  and  list  the  responsibilities,  services  or 
equipment  to  be  accomplished  or  provided  by  them  in  support  of  the  tests.  The 
responsibilities  of  key  project  personnel  may  also  bo  listed  separately,  if  required. 
This  section  should  reflect  the  degree  of  A FT  EC,  implementing  command,  supporting 
command,  user  command  and  contractor  participation  in  the  tests.  If  necessary, 
detailed  listing  of  services,  instrumentation,  etc. , should  be  placed  in  an  annex  and 
referenced  here. 

Identify  procedures  and  communications  necessary  to  return  unused  funds,  test 
instrumentation,  test  items,  supporting  aircraft,  and  personnel  to  the  agencies  which 
committed  them  to  the  test. 

8.  Personnel 

Identify  personnel  required  to  support  the  test  program.  This  may  be  done  in 
tabular  form,  with  column  headings  such  as:  Job  Title,  Grade,  Air  Force  Specialty 
Code,  Organization  Providing,  Period  of  Utilization,  Desired  Skill  Lovel,  and  Num- 
ber Required.  When  possible,  identify  ihe  individuals  by  name.  Personnel  accom- 
plishing the  Lest  should  be  of  the  type  and  experience  similar  10  those  who  will  employ, 
maintain,  and  support  the  test  item  if  acquired  and  deployed.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
identify  differences  between  the  test  personnel  and  operational  personnel. 

Identify  training  requirements  for  test  participants.  Personnel  requiring  specialized 
training  may  include  data  collectors,  aircrews,  test  range  controllers,  system 
operators,  and  maintenance  crews.  Integrated  training,  including  practice  runs  with 
all  participants  playing  an  active  role,  may  also  be  required.  Identify  training 
schedules  and  outline  the  content  of  the  instruction  to  be  provided  each  group  requiring 
specialized  training. 


w * 
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9.  Required  test  reports 


This  section  of  the  plan  should  state  the  required  frequency  of  test  reports,  where 

they  will  be  sent,  special  content/format  instructions,  and  preparation  responsibilities. 

The  basic  format  and  content  of  test  reports  is  described  in  Chapter  15. 

10.  Safety 

The  amount  of  safety  planning  required  for  a test  varies  with  its  inherent  hazards. 

Typically,  this  section  of  the  plan  will: 

a.  Designate  a Safety  Officer  and  outline  his  responsibilities  which  typically 
include:  (1)  briefing  all  test  personnel  on  safety  critical  aspects  of  the 
test,  (2)  implementing  all  prescribed  safety  measures,  (3)  monitoring  the 
conduct  of  the  test,  (4)  investigating  and  reporting  accidents  occurring 
during  the  test,  (5)  drafting  the  Safety  section  of  the  Test  Plan,  and  (6) 
coordinating  it  with  the  cognizant  Ground  Safety  Office. 

b.  Designate  a Flying  Safety  Officer  and  outline  his  responsibilities,  which 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Safety  Officer,  in  flying  operations  related  to 
the  test. 

c.  Identify  safety  critical  aspects  of  the  te?t  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
with  relation  to  thorn. 

a.  Establish  responsibilities  for  investigating  and  reporting  aircraft  accidents, 
in  accordance  with  AFR  127-4. 

e.  Establish  an  emergency  reaction  plan. 
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This  section  should  be  written  in  a manner  which  does  not  reveal  classified  information. 
Identify,  - but  do  not  reveal  - classified  aspects  of  the  lost,  to  include  but  not  be 
limited  to: 

a.  Data.  Identify  classified  data  that  will  be  produced  during  the  test.  State 
storage  requirements,  handling  procedures,  and  restrictions. 

b.  Photography.  Identify  classified  non-data  documentary  type  photography 
to  be  produced  during  the  test.  Indicate  reasons  for  classification,  2.  g. , 
external  views  of  classified  hardware,  assessment  of  weapons  effects,  etc. 

c.  Hardware.  list  classified  hai’dware  items  and  identify  responsibilities  for 
storage  and  handling. 

d.  Events.  Identify  classified  events  to  occur  during  the  test  and  state  the 
reasons  for  classification,  e.  g. , bomb  release  altitude,  target  acquisition 
range,  etc. 

e.  Communications.  State  requii'ements  for  secure  communications  lines  and 
telemetry  links. 

If  all  supporting  agencies  have  received  a DD  Form  254  containing  the  above  informa- 
tion, it  should  be  referenced,  but  not  repeated. 

12.  Information 

State  restrictions  upon  release  of  information  concerning  the  test.  Identify  individuals 
or  offices  with  authority  to  make  news  releases.  Identify  the  cognizant  Office  of  Infor- 
mation. If  appropriate,  identify  responsibilities  for  providing  photographic  support 
and  transportation  for  information  coverage  of  the  test. 

13.  Environmental  Protection 

If  an  environmental  assessment  lias  shown  the  test  to  have  potential  impact  upon  the 
environment,  identify  actions  and  procedures  pkmned  to  minimize,  mitigate,  or 
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neutralize  any  adverse  effects  of  the  test.  These  actions  and  procedures  should  ; 

comply  with  AFR  19-1  and  19-2.  Examples  of  projects  that  could  adversely  affect 
the  environment  include  projects  involving  chaff,  radiation,  lasers,  smoke,  chemical  i 

or  biological  weapons,  and  noise,  including  sonic  booms. 

Identify  data  that  will  be  collected  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  test  item  upon  the 
environment. 

The  Test  Plan  should  contain  one  of  the  following  two  statements,  as  appropriate: 

a.  "AFTEC  has  determined  that  the  conduct  of  this  evaluation  will  not  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  environment. " 

b.  "All  pertinent  environmental  factors  have  been  considered,  and  AFTEC  ; 

has  determined  that  the  designed  conduct  of  this  evaluation  will  inflict 

minimal  hazards  to  the  environment.  " <j 


ANNEXES 


A.  Test  Design 

Recorded  information  on  the  test  design  is  important  for  several  reasons: 

1.  A written  record  is  useful  for  retrospective  analysis  of  many  tests  to 
determine  type  and  quality  of  test  design  used  and  how  to  improve  test 
design. 

2.  Also  test  design  information  is  essential  to  future  users  of  the  test  data 

in  order  to  know  the  quality  and  limitations  of  the  data  and  thus  insure  that 
the  data  is  not  misused. 

3.  Review  and  approval  of  the  Test  Plan  may  require  establishment  of  confidence 
in  the  validity  of  the  test  design,  especially  as  regards  the  handling  of  differ- 
ent operational  variables  in  the  test. 

Therefore  although  it  is  essential  that  a part  of  the  Tes  t Plan  adequately  describe  the 
test  design,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  parts  of  the  Test  Plan  be  distributed  to  all 
recipients. 

Describe  the  analytical/statistical  approach  being  used  to  answer  questions  posed  by 
the  test  objectives.  This  description  should  include  (as  appropriate)  but  not  be  limited 
to: 

1.  Listing  of  independent  and  dependent  variables  for  each  trial  or  group  of 
trials  (as  applicable)  and  description  of  the  statistical  handling  of  each 
independent  operational  variable  (i.  e. , investigated  at  different  levels, 
blocked,  randomized,  or  held  constant;  factorial  or  nonfactorial  arrange- 
ment). 

2.  Basis  for  establishing  scope  of  the  test. 

3.  Rationale  for  selection  and  description  of  scenarios  to  be  used. 
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4.  Factors  driving  degree  of  operational  realism  (including  physical  environ- 
ment, operating  and  maintaining  personnel,  test  hardware). 

5.  Statistical  basis  for  replication. 

6.  Prediction  of  uncertainty  in  results. 

7.  Effect  of  resource  limitations  on  test  design. 

8.  Use  of  modeling  and  simulation. 


B.  Data  Requirements  Summary 

This  annex  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

1.  Sample  data  sheets,  questionnaires,  debriefing  forms, etc. , that  will  be  used 
to  collect  data  during  the  tests.  If  standard  forms  are  to  be  used,  and  if 
their  inclusion  in  the  plan  would  be  impractical,  their  numbers  may  be 
listed. 

2.  A summary  of  all  raw  data  items  to  be  produced  during  the  test.  This 
summary  should  include: 

a.  An  identification  of  data  requirements  for  each  subtest  or  trial.  This 
may  be  done  in  matrix  form  by  listing  data  items  (e.  g. , documentary 
photography,  TSPI  for  specified  aircraft,  debriefings,  etc.)  down  one 
axis,  and  listing  subtests  or  trials  across  the  other  axis.  X's  would 
be  used  to  indicate  requirements.  Detailed  data  requirements  for  each 
subtest  should  bo  identified  in  the  detailed  Test  Procedures  Annexes. 

b.  An  identification  of  the  agency  responsible  for  providing  each  data  item 
listed  above.  This  may  be  done  in  matrix  form  by  listing  data  items 
down  one  axis  and  supporting  agencies  across  the  other  axis.  X's  would 
be  used  to  indicate  responsibilities. 
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C.  Instrumentation  Plan 

1.  List  Project  Unique  and/or  Project  Furnished  instrumentation  required  to 
support  the  test.  Identify: 

a.  The  nomenclatui’e,  manufacturer,  and  model  number. 

b.  The  number  required. 

c.  Location  where  required. 

d.  The  source  providing  it. 

e.  Responsibilities  for  repair  and  calibration. 

f.  Need  date  and  duration  of  its  requirement. 

g.  The  utilization  (e.  g. , data  recording,  telemetry  package,  system 
checkout,  etc. ) 

2.  If  appropriate,  include  a block  diagram  explaining  the  instrumentation  setup. 

3.  If  range  support  is  required,  identify: 

a.  The  Test  Range  supporting  the  test 

b.  Range  instrumentation  that  will  support  the  tests.  Include  a map  or 
diagram  defining  the  coordinate  system  to  be  used  for  the  data,  vehicle 
positions,  ground  station  sites,  and  flight  paths. 


3.  Test  instrumentation  may  have  limited  application  in  some  types  of  OT&E. 
Instrumentation  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a DT&E  associated  function,  and  many 
testers  are  loathe  to  "hang  wires"  on  a system  undergoing  OT&E.  However,  instru- 
mentation not  physically  connected  to  the  test  item  is  involved  in  many  types  of  OT&E. 
Data  recording  devices,  communications,  and  TSPI  instrumentation  must  all  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Test  Officer.  Even  though  he  may  have  little  or  no  role  in  their 
selection,  acquisition,  or  operation,  he  must  be  aware  of  their  limitations  and  capa- 
bilities to  meet  his  requirements.  See  Chapter  10  for  a discussion  of  range  instru- 
mentation. 
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c.  Test  range  coordination  documentation  (CG,  PI,  PRD,  etc.)  defining 
Range  participation  and  support. 

d.  If  a test  is  to  be  run  on  an  area  other  than  an  established  range,  this 
fact  should  be  stated  and  arrangements  which  have  been  made  or  will 
be  made  should  be  explained. 

List  radiating  sources  (and  frequencies)  associated  with  the  test  item  and  project 
peculiar  instrumentation.  Identify  frequency  management  responsibilities  for  each 
test  location.  Reference  approved  assignments  and  clearances. 

D.  Logistics  Support  Requirements 

Logistics  requirements  vary  considerably  according  to  the  test  and  test  item.  This 
annex  may  include,  as  appropriate: 

1.  Supply  procedures,  including  organization  codes,  delivery  des tination 
codes,  requisitioning,  bench  stock  issue,  Not  Operationally  Ready  Supply 
Support  (NORS),  special  cools  availability,  Due-in  From  Maintenance 
(DIFM)  items,  listings  of  critical  items,  and  supply  requirements  data 
collection  forms. 

2.  Maintenance  support  requirements  including  data  collection  forms  for 
operational  readiness,  reliability/maintainability,  material  performance, 
phase  inspections,  etc. 

3.  Munitions  maintenance  support  requirements. 

4.  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  (EOD)  support  requirements. 

f>.  Base  support  requirements,  including  billeting,  messing,  transportation, 
postal  services,  accounting  and  finance,  security,  TDY  funding  policies, 
medical,  POL,  etc. 

G.  Shipping  and  transportation,  including  schedules,  listings  of  materials  to 
be  shipped,  estimated  cubage  and  weight,  departure  points  and  destinations, 
methods  of  shipment,  numbers  of  personnel,  etc. 
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If  base  support/tenancy  agreements  or  range  documentation  contain  the  above  infor- 
mation, they  should  be  referenced  here  but  not  repeated. 

li.  Reliability  and  Maintainability  Data  Plan 

List  R&M  data  elements,  identified  by  AFLC  and/or  AFSC,  to  bo  recorded  during 
the  lest. 

Identify  the  data  collection  system,  e.  g. , AFM  06-1,  System  Effectiveness  Data 
System  (SEDS),  etc. , and/or  data  collection  forms  to  be  used  for  collection  of  these 

data  elements. 

F.  Intelligence/Threat  Information 

Describe  the  threat  which  generated  the  requirement  for  the  test  and/or  the  hostile 
environment  in  which  the  test  item  is  to  function  when  operationally  deployed.  If 
this  information  is  classified,  this  Annex  should  be  bound  and  controlled  separately, 
with  distribution  limited  to  those  with  the  required  Security  clearance  and  need-to- 
know.  If  the  test  item  is  to  counter  a particular  weapons  system,  describe  that  system 
in  terms  of  quantitative  performance  parameters.  Describe  the  hostile  environment, 
to  include  (as  applicable): 

1.  Types  and  intensity  of  hostile  ground  lire 

2.  Electronic  countermeasures 

3.  Ground-to  air  missile  defenses 
*1.  Air-to-air  missile  defenses 

5.  Enemy  interceptor  capabilities 

6.  Radar  defenses 

7.  Air-to  ground  ordnance 

8.  Enemy  ground  forces. 
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4.  DETAILED  TEST  PROCEDURES  FORMAT 
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Separate  detailed  test  procedures  should  be  written  for  each  test  called  out  in 
Section  4 of  the  Test  Plan.  Once  distributed  and  approved,  they  become  Annexes  to 
the  Test  Plan,  and  are  numbered  consecutively  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  chronologically.  These  procedures  should  be  written  comprehensively.  They 
must  contain  all  the  information  needed  to  perform  and  repeat  the  test.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practical,  every  significant  action  should  be  anticxpated  and  listed.  It 
is  understood  that  routine  actions  and  procedures  involved  in  flying  an  aircraft,  oper- 
ating support  radars,  performing  maintenance,  etc. , cannot  be  prescribed  in  the 
procedures.  Every  action  affecting  measured  and  recorded  test  variables  and  para- 
meters should,  however,  be  included  in  the  detailed  test  procedures.  The  Test 
Officer  should  consider  implementing  the  following  practices: 

a.  Establish  a review  and  concurrence  cycle  for  these  detailed  test  proce- 
dures. Copies  should  be  distributed  to  each  individual  or  organization 
participating  in  the  test  sufficiently  in  advance  to  allow  for  required  revisions. 
These  revisions,  if  any,  should  be  minor  in  nature  since  support  and 
method  of  test  have  already  been  agreed  to  in  the  Test  Plan. 

b.  Establish  an  "action  item"  and  open  issues  file.  Px-eprinted  forms,  with 
spaces  for  the  date  assigned,  assigner,  individual  responsible  for  per- 
forming the  action,  nature  of  the  action  to  be  performed,  and  due  date, 
should  be  present  at  all  planning  and  coordination  meetings.  This  is  the 
best  way  to  insure  that  problems  do  not  "fall  through  the  cx*acks"  and  sur- 
face dux’ing  the  test.  The  Test  Officer  should  maintain  a master  file  of 
action  items.  One  agenda  item  for  the  pre-test  briefing  should  bo  a review 
of  action  items  to  insure  that  all  have  been  successfully  completed. 


c.  Establish  a technical  assistance  panel  of  Test  Officers  and/or  engineers 
for  the  duration  of  the  test  program,  each  with  responsibility  in  their  area. 
Areas  of  responsibility  are  assigned  as  needed  and  appropriate.  Typical 
areas  may  include; 

Test  instrumentation 

Test  item  engineering 

Test  item  maintenance 

Ground  safety 

Flying  safety 

Operations  analysis 

Data'  collection 

Data  processing 

Test  range  operations 

Information 

d.  Establish  test  log  books  for  the  duration  of  the  test  program.  Typically, 
a dedicated  log  is  assigned  to  each  System  Project  Officer  and  to  major 
equipment  and  instrumentation  systems  involved  in  the  test.  All  actions 
affecting  the  system  are  entered  in  the  log.  The  contents  may  include; 

Changes  to  detailed  test  procedures 

Procurement  and  transfer  of  accountability  actions 

Maintenance  actions 

Hours  of  operations 

Packaging  and  shipping  actions 

Etc. 
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e.  Insure  that  the  same  project  peculiar /furnished  equipment,  instrumentation, 
and  cables  (manufacturer,  model  no, , and  serial  no. ) are  used  for  the 
duration  of  the  test  program.  Use  of  unfamiliar  instrumentation  may 
introduce  unknown  variables  into  the  test  system  in  the  form  of  slightly 
different  impedance  characteristics,  unknown  stabilities  and  regulation, 
different  nonlinear  gain  and  loss  characteristics,  etc. 

f.  Insure  that  control  is  maintained  over  personnel  used  in  the  test  program. 
Uncontrolled  shuttling  of  test  participants  tends  to  destroy  test  program 
continuity  and  makes  assessment  of  training  requirements  difficult. 

The  format  (i.  e. , major  elements  and  their  ordering)  of  the  detailed  test  procedures 
is  shown  in  Figure  11-2. 


TITLE 


A.  TEST  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 


B.  PARTICIPANTS 


C.  SYSTEM  CONFIGURATION 


D.  DATA 


E.  PRE-TEST  PROCEDURES 


F.  TEST  CONDUCT 


C*.  POST  TEST  PROCEDURES  AND  DATA  REDUCTION 


H.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 


L SCHEDULE 


APPENDICES 


Figure  11-2.  Detailed  test  procedures  format. 
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The'TdlTo'vving  ins true tions  for  use  of  the  Detailed  Test  Procedures  format  are  keyed 

to  the  format  by  paragraph  numbers  as  shown  in  the  Figure  11-2. 

TITLE 

State  the  name  of  the  subtest  as  listed  in  Section  4 of  the  Test  Plan. 

NAME  OF  SUBTEST  i 

I 

A.  TEST  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

i 

1.  Slate  the  purpose  of  the  subtest. 

2.  Identify  which  objectives  of  the  overall  test  program  are  to  be  addressed 
during  the  subtest. 

3.  Identify  particular  objectives  of  the  subtest,  il  different  or  more  specific 
than  above. 

B.  PARTICIPANTS 

1.  List  the  personnel  actively  participating  in  the  test.  Identify  their  organiza- 
tion and  state  their  job  title  or  function  (e.  g. , Test  Director,  Lata 
Collector,  etc. ) 

2.  Identify  responsibilities  for  notifying  all  participants  and  concerned  agencies 
of  the  upcoming  test. 

C.  SYSTEM  CONFIGURATION 

i 

1.  State  the  location  of  the  subtest. 

2.  Describe  the  configuration  of  the  test  system.  Do  not  repeat  the  System 
Description  called  for  in  Section  1 of  the  Test  Plan,  but  define,  as  appro- 
priate : 

a.  The  scope  of  the  test  item.  Is  tins  a system  test,  or  a limited  test 
of  subsystems  ? 
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b.  The  physical  configuration  of  the  test  system  (test  item,  cameras, 
tape  recorders,  mounts  and  fixtures,  etc. ) Include  diagrams  as 
required. 

c.  The  instrumentation  configuration,  including,  as  appropriate,  block 
diagrams,  cabling  and  wiring  diagrams,  transducer  locations,  etc. 

3.  List  all  instrumentation  to  be  used  in  the  test.  Include  model  numbers, 
manufacturers,,  and  serial  numbers. 

4.  List  all  AGE  to  be  used  in  the  test.  Identify  test  item  dedicated  AGE. 
Include  model  numbers,  manufacturers,  and  serial  numbers. 

D.  DATA 

1.  Exclusive  of  logistics  data  elements,  identify  measurements  and  other 
data  that  will  be  taken  to  address  each  objective.  For  each  measurement 
shown  identify: 

a.  Real-time  display  requirements,  including  location  and  method  of 
display,  if  applicable. 

b.  The  recording  medium,  including  channel  assignment,  if  applicable. 

c.  The  source  of  the  data,  e.  g. , Range  FPS-16  radar,  Range  KTH-53 
cinetheodolPe,  magnetic  tape  voice  track)  etc. 

d.  The  expected,  or  acceptable  range  of  values  for  the  measurement. 

e.  How  verification  will  be  accomplished. 

2.  Identify  logistics  data  elements  to  be  collected,  and  the  data  collection 
system  and/or  forms  that  will  be  used. 

E.  PRE-TEST  PROCEDURES 

1.  Define  equipment  installation  and  instrumentation  set-up  procedures  and 
responsibilities.  Indicate  timing  of  each  action,  if  significant,  and  timing 
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of  the  entire  procedure  with  relation  to  commencement  of  testing.  Include 
a description  of  equipment  and  instrumentation  readiness  checks  to  be 
performed  prior  to  test  item  turn-on.  This  description  should  be 
accomplished  as  shown  below  in  Section  F of  this  format. 

2.  A pre-test  briefing  should  be  held,  with  all,  or  selected  test  participants 
in  attendance.  This  briefing  should  be  scheduled  to  occur  as  close  to  the 
start  of  the  test  as  is  practical.  The  optimum  time  would  be  between 
instrumentation  set  up  and  readiness  checks,  and  commencement  of  testing, 
thus  allowing  system  engineers  and  technicians  to  report  on  the  status  of 
their  areas  of  responsibility.  The  Test  Director  normally  conducts  this 
briefing  and  works  from  a checklist  of  systems'  status  and  support  readiness. 
This  section  should  state  the  time  and  location  of  the  briefing,  a brief  des- 
cription of  the  agenda,  and  required  attendees. 

F.  TEST  CONDUCT 

Several  methods  ma}  be  used  to  describe  actions  and  procedures  occurring  during  the 
conduct  of  the  test: 

1.  If  time  phasing  oi  the  actions  is  not  critical  to  the  test,  as  may  be  true 
in  testing  electronics  and  communications  gear,  the  following  checklist 
n.ethod  may  be  used: 

a.  State  the  initial  condition  of  all  switches  and  controls  on  the  test  item 
and  test  instrumentation. 

b.  List  all  following  steps  in  this  manner: 


STEP  NO. 

EVENT  OR  ACTION 
(EXAMPLE) 

REMARKS 

1 

Turn  radar  scope  power 

Allow  a 5 minute  warm- 

switch "ON" 

up  and  stabilization 
before  proceeding 

2 

Adjust  gain  vernier 

Display  should  be  2 cm 

until  display  appears 
etc. 

high  on  scope  graticule. 

2.  If.  time-phasing  of  events  during  the  test  is  critical,  a test  countdown,  or 
"timeline"  may  be  used.  Basically,  a countdown  may  be  constructed  by  de- 
leting the  "step  no."  column  in  the  checklist  example  above,  and  substituting 
"T"  t or  - time  references  in  hours,  minutes,  or  seconds  indicating  the 
timing  of  events  and  actions.  The  T O event  or  action  is  usually  chosen 
to  mark  the  start  of  the  test,  with  T-times  indicating  system  readiness 
checks,  calibrations,  aircraft  arrival  times  on  station,  etc.  An  indication 
of  timing  criticality  for  the  events  should  be  included.  If  the  validity  of 
test  data  will  suffer  from  non-precise  timing,  it  should  be  so  stated.  Some 
events,  however,  may  be  less  time  critical,  for  example,  equipment  turn- 
on times,  calibrations,  take-off  times,  etc.  Include  an  indication  of  "Go- 
No  Go"  decision  points  and  critical  events.  These  are  points  where  the 
test  will  be  terminated  or  put  in  a "hold"  mode  if  the  preceding  events  have 
not  occurred  as  planned. 

.‘1.  Many  variations  of  the  tlm  Mnc  are  possible.  A recommended  approach  is 
shown  in  Figure  11-3. 


Parameters/ 

Attributes* 

Subtest  Profile  \ 

Taxi 

Take  Off 

Climb 

Cruise  i 
— — — — — . 

ALTITUDE,  OBJ  A 

\ 

Range 

0-200  ft 

200-10K  ft 

5K-30K  ft  I 

Accuracy 

10  ft 

50  ft. 

100  ft  / 

Precision 

5 ft 

10  ft. 

10  ft  / 

FOC 

^Continuous 

Continuous 

y 

Coverage 

None 

. y 

UF 

LOW 

LOW 

SPEED,  OBJ  A 

y^ 

Range 

0-40K 

0-2 

y 

Accu  racy 

2K 

Precision 

IK 

y 

FOC 

Continue  us  / 

Coverage 

UF 

*See  Chapter  9 Figure  11-3.  Time  line  display 
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4.  If  procedures  defined  in  Technical  Orders,  Preventive  Maintenance 
Instruction  (PMI)  cards,  etc. , are  to  be  used  during  the  test,  reference 
them,  but  do  not  repeat  them  here. 

5.  Include  flight  profiles  and  a missions/sorties/flying  hours  summary,  by 
aircraft  type. 

6.  Identify  the  number  and  location  of  voice  communications  terminals  that 
will  be  used  in  the  test.  State  call  signs,  frequencies  (primary  and  alter- 
nate), and  requirements  for  secure  links. 

7.  Define  steps  to  be  followed  in  the  event  system  malfunctions  or  other  cir- 
cumstances occur  that  cause  deviations  from  these  Detailed  Test  Proce- 
dures. The  Test  Director  must  decide  whether  to  terminate  the  trial  in 
progress,  interrupt  the  trial  for  replacement  or  repair  of  equipment,  or 
to  continue  the  trial  in  a partially  degraded  mode.  A "Go-No-Go"  decision 
table  may  be  formulated  before  the  test. 

Possible  malfunctions  are  anticipated  and  the  course  of  action  is  decided 
beforehand.  Factors  contributing  to  this  decision  table  may  include: 

a.  Does  the  malfunction  affect  a primary  or  secondary  test  objective  ? 

b.  Is  there  a back-up  system  available? 

c.  How  long  would  repair  lake? 

d.  Are  resources  and  support  available  to  perform  the  trial  at  a later 
time? 

In  the  event  a malfunction  occurs  that  was  not  anticipated  by  the  decision 
table,  a system  of  decision  responsibility  should  be  established  before  the 
test.  Define  which  individuals  shall  have  the  authority  to  recommend  a 
course  of  action  to  the  Test  Director,  who  shall  have  final  authority. 

These  individuals  are  usually  the  Test  Officers  or  Engineers  comprising 
the  "Technical  Assistance  Panel, " All  changes  occurring  during  the  test 
should  be  entered  in  appropriate  test  logs. 
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8.  Exclusive  of  equipment  failure  or  cancellation  by  support  agencies, 
identify: 

a.  Meteorological  conditions  which  will  cause  cancellation  of  the  test, 
e.  g. , surface  or  upper  wind  velocities,  visibility,  clouds,  etc. 

b.  Periods  (time  of  day)  during  which  the  test  must  be  completed  or 
be  cancelled. 

c.  Other  criteria  which  will  cause  cancellation  of  the  test. 

G.  POST  TEST  PROCEDURES  AND  DATA  REDUCTION 

1.  A post-test  debriefing  should  be  conducted  as  soon  after  the  test  as 
practical.  The  Test  Officer  may  decide  to  limit  attendance  at 

this  debriefing  to  certain  key  participants.  This  section  should  identify 
those  participants.  Include  the  agenda  and/or  sample  questionnaires  and 
debriefing  forms. 

2.  Summarize  all  data  items  (tapes,  strip  charts,  films,  etc.)  to  be  pro- 
duced during  the  test. 

3.  State  the  disposition  and  handling  of  each  data  item  (i.  e. , identify  who 
assumes  responsibility  for  it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  test).  For  raw 

data  items  requiring  an  intermediate  processing  step  (e.  g. . film  processing, 
data  tape  processing  etc. ),  state  the  required  turn-around  time,  responsible 
agency,  and  agency  or  individual  to  receive  the  data. 

•1.  Identify  the  processing,  reduction,  and  analysis  to  be  performed  on  each 
raw  data  item.  State  the  form  in  which  the  final,  reduced  data  will  be 
presented  in  the  test  report,  and  group  the  final,  reduced  data  by  test 
objectives.  A Data  Processing  Plan  should  be  prepared  prior  to  the  test 
and  coordinated  with  the  compulation  center  that  is  to  perform  the  reduction 
and  analysis  of  the  data  produced  in  the  test.  Tipically,  the  Data  Processing 
Plan  will  include  (for  each  data  channel): 
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a.  Start  and  stop  times  of  calibrations  and  trials. 

b.  The  desired  sampling  rates  for  data  reduction. 

c.  Identifications  of  statistical  analysis  programs  to  be  applied  to  the 
data. 

d.  The  desired  form  of  presentation  of  the  processed,  analyzed  data. 

e.  The  desired  number  of  copies  of  processed,  analyzed  data. 

f.  The  security  classification  of  the  data. 

g.  The  coordinate  system  that  data  points  are  being  compared  to. 

f 

4 

h.  Identification  of  channels  to  be  stripped  out. 

4 

i.  Desired  stripout  paper  speeds. 

4 

j.  Desired  maximum  pen  excursions  for  stripped  data. 

5.  Identify  storage  requirements  and  responsibilities  for  raw  and  processed 
data  produced  in  the  test. 

li.  REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Identify  required  tost  reports,  including  preparation  responsibilities,  content, 
approval  cycles,  and  agencies  to  receive  the  reports.  Include  sample  report 
outlines. 

I.  SCHEDULE 

Describe  a nominal  test  schedule,  which  may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to  days 
on  which  the  following  events  will  occur: 

1.  Review  and  concurrence  with  these  Detailed  Test  Procedures. 

2.  Package  and  ship  equipment  and  instrumentation. 

4 "Stripped  >Dut"  - Converted  from  the  original  raw  data  tape  and  re-recorded  on 
strip  charts  displaying  one  or  more  channels  of  data  per  chart. 


3.  Commence  installation  and  checkout  of  equipment  and  instrumentation. 


4.  Complete  installation  and  checkout  of  equipment  and  instrumentation. 

5.  Conduct  pre-test  briefing, 
fi.  Commence  testing. 

7.  Complete  testing. 

8.  Receive  data. 


9.  Begin  data  reduction  and  analysis. 

10.  Complete  data  reduction  and  analysis. 

11.  Submittal  dates  of  reports. 

12.  Package  and  ship  equipment  and  instrumentation. 


TEST  PLAN  CHECKLIST 


1.  Is  the  plan  consistent  with  the  dix'ected  test  objectives? 

2.  Is  the  plan  consistent  with  program  objectives  expressed  in  the  ROC,  DCP,  and 
PMD  ? 

3.  Docs  the  plan  define  a test  which  will  yield  the  required  information? 

4.  Does  each  section  of  the  plan  give  adequate  detail  to  allow  the  desired  actions  to 
be  accomplished  ? 

5.  Does  each  section  of  the  plan  give  adequate  detail  to  cause  the  desired  actions  to 
bo  accomplished  ? 

6.  Does  each  section  of  the  plan  give  adequate  detail  to  control  test  conduct  to  the 
degree  desired? 

7.  Does  each  section  of  the  plan  give  adequate  detail  to  properly  inform  authorities 
who  will  review  and  approve/disapprove  the  plan? 

8 . Does  the  plan  call  for  schedules  or  expenditures  of  resources  which  cannot  be  met  ? 

9.  Does  the  plan  follow  the  Standard  OT&E  Test  Plan  Format? 

10.  Arc  the  plan  sections  numbered/lettered  properly? 

| 

11.  Have  all  suggestions  in  Chapter  11  for  content  of  each  section  been  considex*ed? 

12.  Is  classification  of  the  plan  properly  marked? 

13.  Is  the  material  clearly  presented? 

14.  Is  information  unnecessarily  repeated  in  different  places? 
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Chapter  12 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  TEST 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  culmination  of  test  planning  and  design  activity  is  realized  during  the  conduct  of 
the  test.  The  progress  and  ultimate  success  of  a test  will  greatly  depend  upon  the 
planning  which  preceded  it,  the  support  provided  it,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  partici- 
pants; and  will  be  a direct  reflection  on  the  guidance,  capability,  and  leadership  of  the 
test  director. 

The  very  nature  of  testing  is  involved  with  exploring  the  unknown  or  uncertain  and 
always  carries  a degree  of  risk.  With  thorough  planning  and  attention  to  detail,  the 
risk  can  be  reduced  and  controlled.  However,  when  experimenting  with  unknowns, 
even  with  low  level  risk  in  complex  engagements  and  scenarios  requiring  high  degrees 
of  operational  freedom,  the  probability  of  fault  is  magnified.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  include  in  the  plan  contingencies  in  case  of  failure.  The  best  test  results  will  nor- 
mally b°  obtained  by  the  Test  Director  who  has  the  knowledge  and  versatility  to  react 
to  the  unexpected. 

Testing  is  dynamic  in  nature.  Tests  are  subject  to  mechanical  and  human  failures, 
priorities,  weather,  and  other  factors  which  can  be  only  partially  controlled.  When 
tests  involve  complex  systems,  often  with  man  as  a part  of  the  system  as  well  as  the 
evaluator  of  its  capability,  such  tests  are  likely  to  deviate  from  the  Test  Plan.  In 
addition,  test  findings  may  include  discovery  of  unforeseen  capabilities  or  limitations 
which  make  ihe  original  design  of  the  tests  somewhat  less  than  optimum.  Due  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  testing,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  changes  in  the  test  plan  during 
the  course  of  testing.  However,  do  not  change  the  plan  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
and  then  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the  disruption  that  will  be  caused.  In- 
progress changes  tc  . <c  test  plan  will  often  have  profound  effects  in  the  requirements 
levied  upon  support  agencies  for  range  operation,  instrumentation,  data  collection, 
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reduction,  and  analysis.  .In  some  instances,  desirable  changes  will  not  be  possible 
under  the  constraints  of  test  resources  and  priorities.  In  order  to  cope  with  such 
situations,  Lest  personnel  can  benefit  from  a thorough  understanding  of  the  methods 
and  techniques  of  testing  which  this  document  presents. 

A test  of  only  moderate  complexity  normally  requires  that  the  efforts  of  many  indivi- 
duals and  items  of  equipment  with  different  jobs  and  capabilities  be  combined  to 
achieve  a common  goal,  i.e. , obtaining  valid  information  in  a form  which  permits 
analysis  and  the  drawing  of  scientifically  sound  conclusions.  The  preparation  of  a Test 
Plan  will  involve  meetings  from  which  there  will  emerge  a common  understanding  of 
what  is  required  and  how  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

Since  the  Air  Force  OT&E  programs  vary  widely  in  objective,  scope,  complexity,  and 
urgency,  it  is  not  possible  to  describe  precisely  how  the  Test  Director  will  go  about 
day-to-day  test  direction.  There  are,  however,  several  precepts  which  have  general 
application  to  all  AF  OT&E's  which  are  discussed  below. 

2.  REHEARSALS  OR  DRY  RUNS 

Perhaps  the  most  common  error  in  running  tests  is  to  assume  that  when  the  Test  Plan 
is  coordinated,  approved  and  published,  often  with  considerable  difficulty,  that  agree- 
ment as  to  what  is  to  be  done  is  equated  with  the  capability  to  do  it.  Since  each  agency 
is  confident  that  it  can  fulfill  its  commitments,  inadequate  consideration  may  be  given 
to  the  overall  accomplishment.  At  this  point,  the  Test  Director  must  rehearse  or  dry 
rim  the  test  down  to  the  last  detail  before  valuable  test  items  and  resources  are  ex- 
pended. No  matter  how  carefully  conceived  the  Test  Plan  has  been  to  foresee  problem 
areas,  "dry  runs"  will  reveal  others.  The  alternative  to  rehearsal  is  to  utilize  the 
first  few  replications  of  a test  for  that  purpose,  thereby  compromising  test  design  and 
increasing  the  duration  and  cost  of  physical  testing. 

3.  MAINTAINING  RECORDS 

Tests  are  conducted  to  obtain  data/information  for  subsequent  analysis.  Test  data/ 
information  may  be  collected  in  many  ways:  electronic,  electro-mechanical,  direct 
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observation,  etc.  When  processed  for  analysis,  the  information  will  normally  consist 
of  relationship  of  numbers  (quantitative)  and  words  (qualitative).  It  is  very  important 
that  information  be  correlated,  so  that  observations  relating  to  an  event  are  identified 
with  it,  time  tagged  and  cued  to  each  action.  Identification  will  require  a system  which 
labels  each  bit  of  information  accurately. 

There  is  often  a temptation  to  discard  data  which  are  obviously  faulty  or  gathered  in  the 
course  of  a test  phase  which  was  incomplete  and  has  to  be  redone.  Keep  all  data,  no 
matter  how  suspect  they  are.  Frequently  such  data  become  invaluable  in  analyzing 
overall  test  results. 

4.  PERIODIC  TEST  PROGRESS  CHECKS  & EVALUATIONS 

Only  in  the  most  simple  tests  are  the  test  completed  prior  to  examination  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  collected  data.  When  tests  involve  multiple  objectives  and  considerable 
replication,  it  is  essential  to  pause  periodically  to  examine  and  evaluate  what  has  been 
done  and  consider  the  impact  of  testing  to  date  upon  the  testing  that  remains.  Mile- 
stones for  such  pauses  are  usually  self-evident,  but  need  to  be  planned.  For  example, 
in  a test  involving  aircraft,  a check  point  would  be  planned  after  each  mission.  A 
mission  is  ordinarily  planned  to  fulfill  more  than  one  specific  objective,  and  the  data/ 
information  relating  to  each  objective  should  be  examined  carefully  to  see  whether  sub- 
sequent missions  inquire  modification.  Collecting  data  and  assembling  them  in  a form 
for  quick  evaluation  takes  time  and  may  cause  impatience  on  the  part  of  test  operations 
personnel.  Under  certain  conditions,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  pause  after  two  or  more 
similar  missions.  There  is  a point,  however,  beyond  which  it  is  inappropriate  to  collect 
more  data  without  evaluation. 

The  necessity  for  periodic  evaluation  has  been  widely  recognized  by  the  Air  Force. 

Even  with  the  most  advanced  electronic  data  processing,  the  ability  of  instrumentation 
to  gather  data/information  has  far  outstripped  the  capability  to  process  and  evaluate  it. 
Consequently,  provision  is  ordinarily  made  to  extract  carefully  selected  data  for  "quick 
look"  evaluation  which  may  lead  to  changes  in  the  course  of  continued  testing. 
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5.  CHECK  TEST  DATA  FOR  CONSISTENCY  WITH  TEST  OBJECTIVES 

One  test  execution  pitfall  which  may  have  damaged  or  ruined  more  tests  than  any  other 
is  the  tendency  to  reach  the  end  of  a to  it  with  a varying  amount  of  information  about 
each  of  the  objectives  but  insufficient  information  to  say  anything  with  confidence  about 
any  of  them.  Tests  are  ordinarily  designed  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  infor- 
mation, based  upon  a predetermined  number  of  replications,  Tor  each  test  objective. 

The  test  plan  should  arrange  the  objectives  in  order  of  priority.  They  may  range 
from  "essential”  information,  through  "highly  desirable,"  to  other  information  which 
would  be  "by  product".  It  is  essential,  as  the  test  proceeds  and  changes  are  made,  to 
adhere  firmly  to  these  priorities.  Some  lesser  objectives  /nay  have  to  be  dropped  dur- 
ing testing  if  these  interfere  with  obtaining  "essential"  information.  For  example,  it 
would  be  poor  test  management  to  conclude  a test  with  low-confidence  information  on 
a scries  of  eight  objectives,  when  by  discarding  the  lowest  five  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  gather  high-confidence  information  on  the  objectives  which  ranked  1,  2, 
and  3.  The  corollary  of  this  guidance  is  to  avoid  including  low-ranking  objectives  in 
the  Test  Plan  if  obtaining  information  about  them  will  obviously  endanger  achievement 
of  the  "essential  objectives. " It  is  not  always  possible  to  fulfill  the  test  plan  com- 
pletely, but  it  is  inexcusable  to  finish  a test  with  no  valid  information. 

(5.  MAKING  CHANGES  DURING  TESTING 

AF  OT&E  is  a dynamic  process.  The  Test  Director  must  be  alert  to  the  desirability 
and  even  necessity  of  making  changes  in  the  test  plan  on  short  notice.  The  most  dras- 
tic change  that  can  be  made  is  to  suspend  testing  for  a period-or  indefinitely-or  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  test  before  the  test  plan  has  been  fulfilled.  Paradoxically,  these  are 
the  easiest  actions  to  take  and  to  defend.  It  is  common  sense  to  recommend  suspen- 
sion of  testing  if  meaningful  results  are  not  being  obtained  or  if  data  recovery  is  so 
meager  that  there  is  no  reasonable  chance  of  fulfilling  the  essential  test  objectives. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  alternative  to  stopping  the  test.  One  major  reason  for  nter- 
rupting  a test  is  the  discovery  that  the  data  collection  effort  (white  forces)  is  not 
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producing  realistic  data  which  can  be  adequately  used  to  fulfill  test  objectives.  Correc- 
tive actions  are  then  required  to  improve  the  data  collection  process.  If  such  actions 
are  not  successful,  the  next  option  may  be  a restatement  of  more  realistic  test  objec- 
tives.  The  test  may  also  be  concluded  if  the  objectives  have  been  fulfilled  earlier  than 

planned.  Although  this  is  not  common,  it  has  happened  often  enough  to  be  cited  as  a 

{ 

possibility.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  change  to  make  is  the  addition  of  a test  objective  during  the 
course  of  testing.  Historically,  some  of  the  most  valuable  findings  of  tests  were  not 
anticipated  but  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  testing.  Such  findings  are  essentially  ' 
by-products  of  the  planned  testing  process.  Unexpected  test  findings  sometimes  arouse 
unusual  top  level  interest  and  test  modification  to  investigate  them  is  actively  supported 
to  the  extent  that  the  original  objectives  of  testing  assume  .secondary  status.  Such  a 
change  should  be  made  with  an  awareness  that  it  must  be  very  important  to  justify  the 
trouble  it  will  cause.  In  such  cases,  it  is  recommended  that  a separate  test  - with  all 
the  urgency  the  situation  justifies,  be  considered. 

Before  making  changes  in  the  test  plan  for  any  reason,  test  integrity  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  i.e. , the  original  test  design  and  the  comparability  and  validity  of  test  results 
may  be  affected.  Unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  valid  results  can  still  be  obtained 
and  that  useful  conclusions  can  still  be  drawn,  it  will  probably  be  inadvisable  to  make 
substantive  changes  during  the  course  of  testing. 

7.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TEST  DIRECTOR 

A special  study  of  a relatively  large  number  of  operational  tests  performed  over  a 
* 

% 

period  of  years,  with  the  tests  ranked  according  to  the  success  with  which  they  had  been 

t. 

conducted,  revealed  the  names  of  certain  Test  Directors  which  appeared  repeatedly. 
Since  the  number  of  Test  Directors  at  this  particular  test  agency,  during  the  period 
studied  was  also  several  times  the  number  of  tests  which  made  the  "most  successful" 
list,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  good  Test  Directors  produce  good  tests.  While 
there  are  other  contributing  reasons  to  the  situation  noted,  this  general  conclusion  has 
held  consistent  and  remains  valid. 


8.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A GOOD  TEST  OFFICER 

Leadership.  Test  Director  must  be  capable  of  leading  a dedicated  team  of  indivi- 
duals whose  background,  experience  and  interests  will  be  quite  different.  Teamwork 
is  essential  in  all  operational  tests,  in  major  OT&E  programs  the  team  assembled  to 
conduct  it  will  be  very  large.  There  will  be  disagreements  and  misunderstandings. 

The  Test  Director  must  clearly  establish  his  authority  and  responsibility  very  early  in 
his  relationship  with  his  team  members.  He  must  be  decisive,  for  while  he  will  have 
access  to  expert  advice,  he  is  ultimately  responsible  for  making  the  decisions. 

Understanding  the  Test  as  a Whole.  The  Test  Director  must  acquire  a comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  system  or  equipment  being  tested,  the  design  of  the  test,  and  the  test 
support  which  he  will  use.  He  should  know  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  instru- 
mentation. He  must  have  a good  grasp  of  data  collection  and  reduction  procedures  and 
problems  and  the  techniques  and  goals  of  analysis  of  test  results.  Knowing  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  test  has  some  very  practical  results.  For  example,  the  Test  Director 
will  know  what  demands  he  may  reasonably  make  upon  those  people  and  organizations 
assisting  him,  and  can,  therefore,  avoid  unrealistic  requirements.  He  will  also  know 
when  his  test  program  is  being  improperly  supported  and  can  take  appropriate  correc- 
tive action.  He  must  become  a part  of  the  test:  operate  the  equipment,  fly  a sortie, 
collect  some  of  the  data,  participate  in  the  analysis,  and  keep  mobile  while  keeping  in 
contact  with  control. 

Objectivity.  The  Test  Director  must  develop  and  maintain  an  unbiased  attitude  toward 
the  test,  and  he  must  be  sure  that  all  test  personnel  under  his  direction  maintain  the 
same  attitude.  There  will  inevitably  be  preconceived  opinions  about  test  progress  and 
what  it  will  prove.  However,  without  such  preconceived  ideas,  test  concept  develop- 
ment and  design  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  achieve  and,  certainly,  inefficient. 
Furthermore,  operational  tests  of  Air  Force  systems  will  usually  be  conducted  to 
validate  pretest  calculations  of  performance  and  capabilities,  often  subjected  to  prior 
study  and/or  simulation.  There  will  nearly  always  be  a desired  result  expressed  in 
quantitative  form. 
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When  the  test  begins,  however,  the  Test  OireetftY  m&  M ftftty  ft  ft  Bill  al  IS!?' 

can  be  determined  by  testing,  He  m%\  m\&  inteefeg  ftp  888YIB  8f  ftiftf  lo 
achieve  a desired  result,  and  h§  ir,H§t  al§0  fe§  60n§ten$ft  8ft  gftftlft  ftfftffiit  feeing  i n: 

fluenced  by  others, 

Test  Management  Ability  • 

The  Test  Director  roust  ftbov§  b§  § S99d  }VM?$$F:  HP  ffiKSf  ffiSJfflW  pro^rom 
orientation  in  relation  to  tte  Pritte#!  issues  an$  ^jcctives  (pla^  ,to  ,be  Rafted.  He 
must  have  control  0/  hie  F&sj>i*r£e§  a^d  awar.eness  of  .the/r  d^^sition.  Xead 

times  for  resource  And  itheij  Ay.&fekftift  <?£e  ;ft>s  tnft 

Quantify  required,  ju^&s  aSSSaMg?  iftMuft* 

.eguijpmejat,  AnstrAroentA.tiP.h  ifepjMttps,  > iTOAftftftjy  ,\lSja rlftft 

.of  ecaubion,  ithe  .dynamics  <pjWi£  jBSPj&am  .conges  ^ill  np.rrn^Jy,  a^s^e^n.  ad- 
wenae  .effect  .on  a&sp.uAPP  imftRh&eTOPllt*  jlp  .p^dPr  t ft  iftl conxKiu'iiy(  ’ 
trill  iman^genxentceffftrts  iaud.dAQVmary3 
suQCQssiUl  tteflt  :acAQ«\RVrohmPPt  te$Rr resjted , 

(the  jplanrting iphasft.  'ffllie tSU&cesjs Si?-  ’{tegt’ ’ ijs.ppt, directly , keyed,  to,  the  successful 
ipaif  founitmae  ,qf  ;n  isystoin  <or  ,pj}jqst , jj/jdgr  t {e£  t „ fejit, It,  is_  mpasui’cd.  in1,vclatipn£  to,  the 

aoluctvoinentqftteAtjiljjAe,tlyp.Sitin;o^hfte^,olK‘ctionw9fvv1alidd^ 

tto  Dny  gathered  ,ttoroiPPtf,the^APPps.6cPritPY.ia  • 
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CHECKLIST 


CONDUCT  OF  TEST 

i 

OT&E  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT  MASTER  CHECKLIST 

Carefully  study  assignment  responsibilities  and  develop  clear  test  management  ap- 
proach. Study  the  mission  and  employment  methodology  for  the  test  item(s).  Define 
the  practical  limits  of  the  test  in  general  terms. 

L.  Get  an  assistant  - Your  future  Operations  Officer’s  a good  one. 

2.  Acquire  appropriate  background  and  directive  documentation  - Test  Direc- 
tive, ROC,  PMD,  DSARC  Reports,  DT&E  Plans  and  Reports,  other  related 
test  documentation,  and  test  item  descriptions,  tech  manuals,  operating/ 
employment  instructions,  intelligence  estimates,  etc. 

-Develop  a clear  understanding  of  the  problem(s)  and  critical  issues  driving 
the  test. 

-Initiate  a preliminary  planning  and  coordination  conference  to  include  all 
responsible  commands  and  agencies  involved  in  operation  and  support  of  the 
test  item. 

3.  Become  intimate  with  the  test  item  whether  it  is  hardware,  software,  doc- 
trine, tactics,  or  operational  procedure,  etc. 

4.  Take  action  to  have  assigned  a cadre  planning  staff.  Administration,  Opera- 
tions, Engineering,  Maintenance  and  Logistics,  Tech  Support,  and  intra 
command/agency  liaison  personnel  as  required. 

-Carefully  review  the  qualifications  and  experience  of  proposed  team  mem- 
bers. 

5.  Provide  for  staff  office  space,  administrative  support,  and  living  accommo- 
dations. 


6.  Initiate  action  in  other  participating  commands/agencies  for  required  Test 
Plan  Support  Annexes. 

7.  Provide  for  and  properly  schedule  any  required  special  schooling  required 
for  the  staff  and/or  test  team  members,  particularly  for  any  training  re- 
quired prior  to  reporting  for  duty  with  the  test  team. 

8.  Establish  interfaces  with  other  commands/agencies  as  required. 

9.  Become  more  intimate  with  t.ie  test  item  and  scout  test  location  and  test  support 
resources  while  the  cadre  staff  is  assembling. 

10.  Assign  specific  responsibilities  and  projects  to  arriving  staff  members,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  tasks  prerequisite  to  designing  the  testing  program 
and  writing  the  Test  Plan. 

-Define  the  test  concept  and  scope  the  test. 

11.  Complete  the  test  design  (Refer  to  Chapter  7)  coordinate  and  publish 

12.  Complete,  coordinate,  and  publisn  the  Test  Plan  (Refer  to  Chapter  11). 

13.  Establish,  if  program  size  and  complexity  warrants,  a Program  Review 
Council  and  meeting  schedule  comprised  of  test  team  staff,  representatives 
of  participating  units,  and  supporting  organizations. 

Establish: 

Problem  resolution  policies 
Communication  channels  (internal) 

Status  reporting  procedures 
Detailed  milestones  and  schedules 
Working  rapport  within  the  test  force 

l*i.  Program,  schedule,  and  complete  formal  acquisition  of  required  test  resources 
and  support. 
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15.  Insure  that  required  test  resources,  team  members,  instrumentation  and  plans 
are  in  hand  and  functional  when  test  inventory/item  is  received,  or  scheduled 
start  date  is  reached. 

16.  Make  provisions  to  have  visitors  briefed  without  disturbing  key  personnel. 

17.  Start  active  testing. 

Provide  procedures  for  quick-look  analysis  for  checks  on  test  problems  and 
progress , 

18.  Start  Test  Report  (Refer  to  Chapter  15). 

19.  With  infinite  aplomb  and  composure  sit  back  and  watch  your  perfectly  con- 
trived plans  executed  with  magnificant  precision  and  professionalism,  to  an 
impressive  and  timely  conclusion,  and  an  exquisite  Test  Report  — like  Hell! 
Grow  eyes  in  the  back  of  your  head;  manage,  supervise,  drive,  finagle,  cajole, 
scheme  and  drive  some  more,  and  with  any  luck  at  all,  everything  will  come 
out  reasonably  well,  and  someone  will,  hopefully,  appreciate  what  you  and 
your  troops  have  done. 

20.  Insure  that  data  management  and  analysis  is  accomplished  as  planned  (Refer 
to  Chapters  9 and  13)  and  that  conclusions  and  recommendations  are  sound  and 
substantiated  by  valid  data. 

21.  Insure  that  all  required  special,  interim,  and  progress  reports  are  submitted 
as  planned;  and  that  the  final  T est  Report  is  in  process  concurrently  with  active 
testing. 

22.  Plan  for  the  disposition  of  accountable  test  resources  and  disbanding  of  the 
test  team  on  a timely  and  programmed  basis. 

23.  Write  letters  of  commendation  and  appreciation  as  appropriate  - chey  do  good 
things  for  everybody  and  are  particularly  helpful  for  subsequent  test  programs. 

24.  Host  a final  appreciation  party  before  the  test  team  is  physically  disbanded. 
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25.  Review,  coordinate,  edit,  polish,  and  publish  the  Test  Report.  Command 
and  AFTEC  approval  is  required. 

26.  Have  another  party,  a promotion  one  hopefully. 


Chapter  13 
DATA  ANALYSIS 


Data  analysis,  like  tost  dosign,  Is  an  aron  sometimes  considered  the  sacrosanct  kingdom 
of  the  statistician  and  properly  of  interest  only  to  the  statistician.  This  is  a mistake 
because  a Test  Officer  can  take  greatest  advantage  of  his  professional  staff  only  by 
understanding  the  types  of  things  they  can  do  and  the  variety  of  ways  to  draw  conclusions 
from  test  data.  This  section  is  designed  to  give  the  Test  Officer  an  introduction  to  the 
field. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  two  operational  tests  ever  seem  to  be  the  same,  the  Test 
Officer  will  learn  that  most  of  the  data  analysis  problems  can  be  boiled  down  to  a 
fairly  short  list.  Each  test  has  its  own  problems,  to  be  sure,  and  at  times  the  unique 
nature  of  the  test  design  or  the  test  data  requires  the  statistician  to  employ  a specialized 
and  seldom-used  analysis  tool,  but  when  abstracted  from  the  nouns  used  in  a particular 
problem,  there  is  a limited  number  of  fundamentally  different  questions  being  asked. 

What  is  the  value  of  some  parameter  believed  to  be  ? In  what  range  will  the  value  of 
some  parameter  probably  be  ? What  is  the  relationship  between  values  of  one  variable 
and  values  of  another  ? What  are  the  sources  of  the  observed  variability  among  trials  ? 
Do  two  (or  more)  groups  appear  to  be  the  same  ? Does  a parameter  have  the  value 
claimed  by  the  advocate  or  developer  of  the  system  ? 

At  times  these  same  questions  get  turned  around  to  ask  about  the  probability  of 
realizing  certain  conditions  in  the  population  of  inference.  What  is  the  probability 
that  a parameter  is  between  two  given  values  ? What  is  the  probability  that  the 
parameter  is  less  than  a given  value  ? What  is  the  probability  that  some  percent  of 
the  population  values  for  a variable  will  be  less  than  a given  value  ? 

The  application  of  techniques  to  answer  these  and  other  questions  will  be  illustrated 
by  example  below.  The  list  is  not  exhaustive;  it  illustrates  most  of  the  classes  of 
problems  that  will  be  encountered,  and  the  understanding  of  other  specific  techniques 
will  not  require  a great  deal  of  reorientation. 
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1. 


STATISTICAL  TECHNIQUES 


Estimation 

(a)  Point  Estimates 

(1)  Central  Value.  Estimation  of  the  population  (arithmetic)  mean  or 
median  are  the  most  common  examples  of  this  category.  The  popula- 
tion moan  a,  which  is  estimated  by  the  sample  mean  x,  is  a good 
parameter  to  use  in  describing  symmetrical  distributions.  For  the 
data  of  Figure  13-1,  the  sample  mean  is  5.5  hours  and  the  estimated 
population  mean  is  5.5  hours. 

1.0,  1.1,  3.0,  3.6,  5.2,  6.6,  6.7,  8.9,  9.2,  9.7 

Figure  13-1.  Time-to-repair  data  (hours) 

If  the  distribution  is  skewed  the  population  median  (a  measure  of  the 
counted  middle  position  of  a series  of  numbers,  unweighted  by  the  value  of 
each  number)  may  be  more  useful.  The  population  median  is  estimated  by 
the  sample  median. 

0,  1,  1,  2,  2,  2,  2,  3,  5,  8,  15 

Figure  13-2.  Mss  distance  data  (meters) 

The  estimated  population  median  for  the  data  from  Figure  13-2  is 
2 meters.  Half  the  shots  are  expected  to  miss  by  more  than  2 meters; 
half  by  less. 

(2)  Dispersion  - One  Measure  - Two  of  the  most  useful  measures  of  disper- 
sion, or  spread,  are  the  range  and  the  variance.  Population  range  is 
the  total  spread  in  value  between  the  highest  value  and  the  lowest  value  of 
the  population;  it  is  estimated  by  a tabulated  constant  times  the  sample 
range.  For  the  dataof  Figure  13-1 , the  entli'miM  population  r( mg*  is  ft,  7 
hours.  For  the  data  of  Figure  13-2,  the  estimated  range  is  15  meters. 

The  population  variance  Is  the  arithmetic  moan  of  the  sum  of  the  { 

squares  of  the  differences  between  the  individual  observation  und  their 
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arithmetic  mean.  An  unbiased  estimate  is  made  by  summing  the  squares  of  the 
differences  between  individual  sample  observations  and  the  sample 

mean  and  dividing  the  sum  by  one  less  than  the  total  number  of  ob- 
servations in  the  sample.  For  Figure  13-1  data,  the  estimate  of  the 
population  variance  is  [(1. 0-5. 5)+(l.  1-5.5)^+  .. . + (9. 7-5. 5)2]  / 9 
or  10.57  hours.  Since  unsigned  miss  distances  (Figure  13-2)  are 
measures  of  dispersion  in  themselves,  the  variance  of  this  set  of 
data  would  measure  "dispersion  of  the  dispersion"  — probably  not 
the  most  useful  bit  cf  data  for  the  operational  tester.  Consider 
instead  the  variance  of  the  signed  data  (Figure  13-3).  The  estimated 
population  variance  is  29. 29  meters^.  Another  commonly-encounterea 
population  dispersion  measure  is  the  standard  deviation.  The  population 
standard  deviation  is  the  square  rootofthe  population  variance  but  because 
of  the  skewness  of  the  sampling  distribution  of  standard  deviation  esti- 
mates, the  square  root  of  the  estimate  used  for  variance  is  only  moderate- 
ly useful  in  estimating  the  population  standard  deviation.  On  the  average, 
it  gives  an  estimate  which  is  too  low.  It  is  in  the  units  of  the  measured 
data,  however.  Unbiased  estimates  of  the  standard  deviation  can  be  made. 

10,  -1,  -1,  2,  -2,  -2,  2,  -3,  5,  8,  15 
Figure  13-3.  Signed  miss  distance  data  (meters) 

(3)  Dispersion- Variance  Components.  It  may  be  that  the  test  scenario 
has  several  sources  of  trial-to-trial  variability  in  outcome  or 
response.  In  a properly  designed  test  it  is  possible  to  divide  the 
total  variance  into  several  components,  each  attributable  to  one  of 
the  controlled  independent  variables  or  to  the  trial-to-trial  variability 
when  all  independent  variables  are  (supposedly)  hold  constant.  This 
last  is  usually  referred  to  as  oxperime.^'x;  error  and  indicates  tho 
extreme  lower  limit  on  the  uncertainty  with  which  population  event 
outcomes  can  be  predicted.  The  technique  used  is  known  as  analysis 
of  variance. 
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From  the  data  of  Figure  13-4,  the  population  variance  from  trial 

o 

to  trial  for  any  single  operator  is  estimated  to  be  0.38  seconds 
while  the  population  variance  among  the  (mean)  average  performances 

o 

for  different  operators  is  estimated  to  be  2.09  seconds  . 

TRIAL  UNDER  SIMILAR  CONDITIONS 


OPERATOR 

.1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

10 

11 

10 

11 

12 

2 

13 

12 

11 

12 

11 

3 

15 

14 

14 

13 

13 

4 

11* 

11 

12 

11 

11 

Figure  13-4.  Time  for  radar  operator  to  detect  approaching  aircraft 
after  aircraft  comes  within  specified  range  (seconds) 

(4)  Relationships.  Another  type  of  estimate  is  the  relationship  between 
values  of  an  independent  variable  and  the  values  of  a dependent 
variable.  Then  for  any  value  of  the  independent  variable  a point 
estimate  of  the  dependent  variable  can  be  made.  If  there  is  a clear 
relationship,  and  the  independent  variable  is  controllable  in  operational 
employment,  the  relationship  can  be  used  to  predictor  control  the  de- 
pendent variable  to  some  degree.  An  example  would  be  the  relationship 
between  aircraft  velocity  on  a bombing  run  and  miss  distance.  The 
aircraft  is  assumed  to  have  released  one  bomb  at  a 45°  dive  angle 
on  each  trial,  and  three  trials  were  conducted  at  each  of  several 
release  altitudes.  The  data  is  plotted  in  Figure  13-5  and  because  it 
plots  well  on  logarithmic  scales,  these  graduations  are  shown  on  the 
top  and  right  sides  and  were  used  to  simplify  calculations.  A use- 
ful fit  to  this  data  is  the  straight  line 

log^Q  (miss  distance)  = -1.G6+0.953  log^  (release  altitude). 

log^Q  is  the  base-10  logarithm  In  each  case.  Another  way  to  express 

the  same  line  is 

0 953 

miss  distance  = 0. 00139  (release  altitude)  ' ‘ . 
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LOGjo  IRC L<  ALTITUDE) 


1000  10000 
RELEASE  ALTITUDE  (FEET) 


Figure  13-5.  Release  altitude  - miss  distance  relationship  data 


The  statistician  would  say  that  this  lino  is  the  least  square 
regression  of  miss  distance  on  release  altitudo.  See  Flguro  13-6. 

(b)  Interval  Estimates  of  Parameters. 

In  most  cases  the  point  estimate  of  a parameter  does  not  carry  enough 
information  to  give  a useful  picture  of  test  results.  For  instance, 
whether  the  data  are  i 

t 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12 
or 

1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  12,  12,  12,  12,  12,  12 

the  arithmetic  mean  is  6. 5.  Intorval  estimates  give  an  interval  (or 
for  more  than  one  dimension,  region)  within  which  the  true  population 
parameter  is  with  a specified  probability.  Now  in  fact,  the  parameter 
either  does  or  does  not  lie  in  the  stated  interval.  The  probability  spoken 
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Figure  13-6.  Estimated  line  of  regression  of  miss  distance  on 
release  altitude 

of  is  the  probability  that  the  statistician  is  constructing  an  interval  which 
actually  docs  contain  the  population  parameter.  The  higher  the  probability 
of  containment,  the  longer  the  interval  will  be.  Interval  estimates  contain 
more  information  than  point  estimates  because  the  former  tako  into 
consideration  the  variability  of  the  sample  data  as  well  as  the  sample 
size  (A  larger  sample  allows  a shorter  interval  to  be  used), 

(1)  Central  Value.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  the  population  of  times-to- 
repair  from  which  the  sample  of  Figure  13-1  was  drawn  will  be 
between  1. 7 hours  and  9. 3 hours  with  probability  of  99%.  In  other 
words,  based  on  the  statistician's  knowledge  of  sampling,  there  is 
only  one  chance  in  100  that  the  population  arithmetic  mean  is  not  between 
1.7  hours  and  9.3  hours.  An  alternative  interval  estimate  for  the  same  dat.i  is 
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that  the  population  mean  is  less  than  8.  8 hours  with  probability 
99%.  Interval  estimates  for  measures  of  central  value  other  than 
the  arithmetic  mean  tend  to  give  longer  intervals  for  the  same  level 
of  confidence  in  their  correctness. 

(2)  Dispersion.  Interval  estimates  for  measures  of  dispersion  can  be 
presented  and  interpreted  in  just  the  same  way  that  those  for  mea- 
sures of  central  value  are.  For  example,  a 95%  probability  interval 
estimate  of  the  population  variance  for  the  sample  of  Figure  13-1  is 

the  interval  from  3. 17  hours  to  22. 33  hours  . A 90%  probability 

2 

interval  for  the  same  estimate  is  the  interval  3. 91  hours  to 
19.87  hours^.  This  puts  probable  ’bounds"  on  the  variability  of 
repair  times. 

(3)  Relationships.  Two  different  interval  estimates  related  to  a 
regression  line  may  be  useful.  One  gives  an  interval  for  the  popu- 
lation mean  of  the  predicted  variable  at  a single  value  of  the  predicting 
variable  while  the  other  gives  an  interval  for  the  predicted  variable 

at  any  value  of  the  predicting  variable  — in  other  words,  a "band" 
estimate  for  the  line  as  a whole.  Both  of  these  will  be  illustrated 
for  the  example  used  in  1.  a.  (1).  (d).  The  interval  estimate  for  the 
single  release  altitude  3000  feet  is  shown  in  Figure  13-7  as  a vertical 
line.  Notice  that  it  is  shorter  than  the  band  estimate  for  the  entire 
regression  line  (Figure  13-8)  at  3000  feet. 

(c)  Interval  Estimates  of  Content. 

Knowing  where  a population  mean  is  likely  to  be  might  not  be  very 
helpful  to  the  Air  Force.  Who  cares,  for  instance,  that  the  esti- 
mated (arithmetic) ’me an  miss  of  all  bombs  dropped  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  data  in  Figure  13-9  is  0*2.8  meters  with  about  95% 
probability  (point  and  interval  estimates  combined)?  This  says  that 
all  aiming  biases  have  probably  been  removed,  but  does  not  predict  how 


-10,  -9,  -8,  -7,  -3,  -3,  -2,  -1,  0,  0,  0,  2,  2,  4,  4,  6,  7,  9,  9 


Figure  13-9.  Signed  miss  distance  data  (meters) 

much  scatter  there  will  be  in  the  operational  bomb  drops.  An  estimate 
of  the  variance  would  help  some,  but  population  variance  and  standard 
deviation  do  not  always  have  an  obvious  significance  to  the  non-statistician. 
A useful  device  may  be  the  estimated  tolerance  interval,  which  includes 
a specified  fraction  of  the  population  with  a stated  probability.  For  the 
data  of  Figure  13-9,  as  an  example,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  interval 
-9. 5 meters  to  +9,  5 meters  will  contain  75%  or  more  of  the  (population) 
hits  with  95%  probability.  This  says  that  there  is  only  one  chance  in 
twenty  that  more  than  25%  of  the  hits  will  be  further  than  9. 5 meters 
away  from  the  target.  This  problem  has  been  for  a one-dimensional 
distribution  of  miss  data  oniy;  tolerance  regions  for  two  and  three 
dimensions  are  also  useful.. 

b.  Comparisons 

(a)  One  Sample  vs.  Assumed  Population. 

An  aircraft  development  firm  claims  that  there  is  no  built-in  bias 
in  the  navigation  system  of  a new  prototype.  Yet,  in  operational 
testing  the  Air  Force  collects  the  error  data  in  Figure  13-10  for 
repeated  sorties  over  similar  routes.  Is  there  a bias  in  the 
system?  Although  eight  out  of  the  ten  trials  gave  a positive 
range  error,  it  can  be  shown  that  more  than  five  percent  of  the  samples 
of  size  ten  from  a population  with  zero  bias  mil  give  this  much  of  an 
appearance  of  bias  in  one  direction  or  the  other  as  long  as  there 
is  a certain  level  of  variability.  Fewer  than  ten  percent  will,  how- 
ever. The  statistician  will  say  that  the  results  are  statistically 
significant  at  the  . 1 level,  though  not  at  the  . 05  level.  Without  further 

1.0,  0.7,  -1.1,  0.4,  0.8,  0.G,  -0.8,  0.(5,  0.9,  0.2 

Figure  3-10.  Navigation  error-range  (kilometers) 
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interpolation,  the  observed  significance  level  is  said  to  be  .05;  actually 
it  is  only  slightly  higher.  The  lower  the  significance  level,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  the  observed  difference  indicates  a real  difference.  For 
a different  illustration  of  the  idea  of  statistical  significance  (never  to  be 
confused  with  operational  significance),  consider  the  test  of  a new  flight 
suit  in  which  the  wearer  was  asked  to  give  an  indication  of  preference 
for  either  the  old  suit  or  the  new,  based  on  comfort.  If  the  two  were 
actually  indistinguishable,  the  tester  would  expect  just  about  half  of  the 
wearers  to  prefer  the  new  suit  and  half  to  prefer  the  old.  Perhaps  the 
data  from  the  test  shows  15  of  the  25  participants  preferring  the  new  suit 
while  10  prefer  the  old.  A statistical  test  on  the  proportion  (actual  vs. 
expected)  reveals  that  for  sample  size  25  the  result  is  significant  at  the 
.32  level,  and  hence  we  would  say  that  no  clear  preference  is  initiated 

t 

by  this  data. 

(b)  Two  Samples.  Often,  the  operational  tester  will  want  to  find  out  whether 
one  test  item  is  significantly  better  than  another.  The  meaning  of 
"significant"  is  ambiguous  here;  it  was  used  to  point  out  that  very  problem. 
First  the  Air  Force  must  define  an  operationally  significant  difference, 
and  then  the  tester  can  find  out  if  the  test  data  indicate  that  such  a dif- 
ference has  been  observed  or  if  there  is  a statistically  significant 
deviation  from  the  expected  (hoped  for)  difference.  Perhaps  two  dog- 
fighting techniques  are  being  evaluated  and  the  criterion  for  decision  is  a 
25%  increase  in  the  maximum  time  a friendly  aircraft  can  pull  lead  on  an 
enemy  aircraft  at  any  one  time  in  a particular  game.  If  technique  A 
maximum  time  is  about  20  seconds,  a 25%  increase  with  technique  B 
would  give  a total  of  25  seconds.  A test  gives  the  data  in  Figure  13-11. 

The  sample  (arithmetic  mean)  averaged  differ  by  4 seconds.  'Die  statis- 
tician cannot  say  that  the  hoped-for  improvement  wan  realized.  An 
estimate  of  the  true  difference  based  on  the  results  of  this  test  would 
be  +4. 0±2. 0 seconds  with  95%  confidence;  this  includes  the  hoped-for 
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Figure  13-11.  Maximum  time  pulling  lead 

operationally  significant  difference  so  the  statistician  certainly  would  not 
say  the  difference  does  not  exist.  The  most  direct  reply  to  the  question 
of  an  operationally  significant  (-K5  seconds)  improvement  is  that  the 
observed  (sample)  difference  is  a statistically  significant  deviation  from 
the  operationally  significant  improvement  only  at  the  . 20  (approximately) 
level.  The  observed  (sample)  overall  improvement  of  4 seconds  with 
techniaue  B is  a statistically  significant  deviation  from  the  possibility  of 
no  improvement  at  the  . 0025  (approx)  level. 


(c)  Several  Samples.  At  times,  it  will  be  important  to  decide  whether 
there  is  any  difference  among  several  groups  of  data.  Consider  as  an 
example  a bombing  accuracy  test  run  with  six  separate  aircraft.  The 
tester  wants  to  check,  an  earlier  assumption  that  there  is  no  change  in 
bomb  delivery  accuracy  determined  by  the  particular  aircraft  used. 

A first  step  is  to  see  if  the  dispersion  (as  measured  by  the  variance) 
differs  from  aircraft  to  aircraft.  For  file  data  of  Figure  13-12  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  dispersions  (variances)  are  all  equal  for  a . 005  signifi- 
cance level.  Another  test  can  now  be  used  to  determine  whether  any 
one  of  the  aircraft  gives  an  unusually  high  or  low  mean  radial  error,  or 
if  the  apparent  differences  only  reflect  the  dispersion  of  the  bomb  drops. 
The  technique  known  as  analysis  of  variance  (see  1.  (a).  (3))  is  also  used 
in  detecting  differences  among  means  and  together  with  a proper  test  of 
significance  it  indicates  that  there  is  no  probable  real  difference  (.  25 
significance  level)  in  mean  radial  error  among  the  six  aircraft.  This 
result  comes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  miss  distances  for  one  aircraft 
(#651)  appear  to  be  quite  a bit  higher  than  for  the  others.  The  reason 
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Figure  13-12.  Bombing  radial  error  (meters) 

#851  is  not  obviously  different  is  the  large  dispersion  among  hits  for  any 
one  of  the  aircraft. 

(d)  Independence.  The  tester  may  have  observed  what  appears  to  be  a corre 
lation  between  pilot  rank  and  the  scoring  of  direct  hits  in  an  operational 
test  of  a new  laser-guided  glide  bomb.  The  data  being  examined  is  in 
Figure  13-13,  and  the  tester  wants  to  know  if  bombing  accuracy  and  pilot 
rank  are  independent  or  if  they  are  correlated  as  it  appears. 

PILOT  NUMBER  OF  BOMBS 

rank  direct  hits  ( misses 


CAPTAIN 


MAJOR 

33 

15 

LT.  COL. 

24 

17 

A statistical  test  for  independence  shows  that  these  results  ai'e  statistically 
significant  at  the  .2  level  but  not  at  the  „ 1 level.  Now  does  the  tester 
conclude  that  the  younger  pilots  deliver  bombs  with  greater  accuracy  ? 

This  example  is  a good  illustration  of  the  difference  between  making  con- 
clusions (which  the  science  of  statistics  does  not  do)  and  quantifying  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  test  data. 

2.  GRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES 

A great  deal  can  be  learned  from  test  data  when  it  is  layed  out  on  paper  in  "picture" 
form.  As  the  amount  of  data  collected  grows,  the  process  of  digesting  the  data  becomes 
more  difficult.  A large  table  of  numbers  may  be  inconclusive  (sometimes  the  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  just  a few  numbers  is  not  clear. ) and  the  statistical  descriptors  chosen 
to  summarize  the  data  may  not  tell  the  whole  story.  A good  visual  presentation  of  the 
data  not  totally  dependent  on  numbers  may  suggest  trends  and  exceptions  not  immediately 
obvious  from  the  raw  data  or  picked  up  in  statistical  tests.  It  can  be  helpful  both  to  the 
data  analyst  and  to  the  user  of  a test  report. 

Histograms. 

The  histogram  is  a graph  of  frequency  of  occurrence  against  level  of  a variable 
for  a limited  number  of  discrete  levels  or  groups  of  continuous  levels. 

Figures  13-14,  13-15,  and  13-16  are  examples. 


Figure  13-14.  Sample  histogram 
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Continuous  Frequency  Functions 


If  the  number  of  intervals  into  which  the  data  is  naturally  divided  is  large  and,  the 
intervals  can  be  ordered  on  a scale  of  values,  or  if  the  data  is  taken  at  a finite 
number  of  points  along  a continuous  scale,  a smooth  density  distribution  curve 


or  cumulative  distribution  curve  can  be  useful.  Figures  13-17  and  13-18  are 
examples. 


Figure  13-17.  Density  distribution  function 


Figure  13-18.  Cumulative  distribution  function 
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Scatter  Diagrams 


Understanding  of  two-dimensional  data  and  possible  relationships  between  values  of 
two  different  variables  are  both  facilitated  by  presenting  tho  data  as  a series  of 
points  on  a set  of  perpendicular  axes.  Examples  are  shown  in  Figures  13-19  and 
13-20. 


Figure  13-19.  Miss  distance  scatter  diagram 
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Figure  13-20.  Intelligibility  score  scatter  diagram 
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Time  Line  Diagrams 

At  times  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  a ,(big  picture"  review  of  the  events  in  a 
dynamic  scenario,  and  trends  in  data  not  easily  quantified  may  be  obvious  by  shoving 
graphically  what  happened,  when  it  happened  and  (perhaps)  where  it  happened.  In 
time  line  diagrams  one  can  show  momentary  events,  continuing  events,  interactions 
between  participants^  and  insertion  or  removal  of  participants.  An  air-to-air  en- 
gagement involving  several  aircraft  is  the  basis  for  the  time  line  diagram  of  Figure 
13-21. 
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Figure  13-21.  Time  line  diagram  air-air-game 
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Data  analysis  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  — the  statistical  and  the  graphical 
techniques.  Although  the  statistical  techniques  are  more  quantitative  in  nature, 
the  usefulness  of  being  able  to  grasp  large  amounts  of  data  in  a pictorial  summary 
cannot  be  overstated.  If  is  often  important  for  the  tester  to  follow  progress  closely 
and  be  able  to  draw  tentative  conclusions  (or  at  least  summarize  tho  results  of  a 
test)  at  any  time.  Graphical  analysis  techniques,  together  with  the  current  avail- 
ability of  hand-held  calculators  and  high-speed  computers,  make  this  task  easier 
for  the  Test  Officer.  It  is  a much  bigger  problem  to  draw  supportable  non-statistical 
inferences  from  the  data  than  it  is  to  derive  factual  information. 


REFERENCES  l'OR  DATA  ANALYSIS 


A good  library  will  have  a large  number  of  related  books  for  the  test  officer  who  wishes 
to  learn  more  about  any  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Chapter  13.  The  problem  is  to 
find  ono  that  suits  the  educational  background  and  style  of  the  individual  user.  Some 
of  the  best  references  for  the  non-statistician  are: 

Davies,  O.  L. , and  Goldsmith,  P.  L.  (ed);  Statistical  Methods  in  Research  and  Pro- 
duction; Hafner  Publishing;  1972.  Helpful  discussion  of  regression  and  analysis  of 
variance. 

Dixon,  W.  J. , and  Massey,  F,  J.,  Jr.,  Introduction  to  Statistical  Analysis  (3rded); 
Good  on  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing.  Includes  a large  number  of  tables. 

Natrclla,  M.  G. ; Experimental  Statistics  (National  Bureau  of  Standards  Handbook 
No.  91);  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office;  1966.  Also  available  as  Engineering 
Design  Handbook  -Experimental  Statistics  (U.  S.  Army  Material  Command  Pamph- 
lets 706-110,  708-lxl,  706-112,  706-113,  and  706-114).  Written  in  near  cookbook 
style.  Includes  a large  number  of  tables  (706-114), 

Siedecor,  G.  W. ; Statistical  Methods  (4th  ed);  Iowa  State  University  Press;  1946. 

Later  editions  are  more  readily  available,  but  this  one  has  reputation  for  clarity. 
Helpful  analysis  of  variance  discussion. 

There  are  several  books  of  statistical  tables  available.  Some  of  the  most  extensive 
ai*e: 

Abramowitz,  M. , and  Stegun,  I.  A. ; Handbook  of  Mathematical  Functions  with 
Formulas,  Graphs,  and  Mathematical  Tables  (National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Applied  Mathematics  Series  No.  50);  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office;  1970. 

Beyer.  W.  II. ; Handbook  of  Tables  for  Probability  and  Statistics  (2nd  ed);  The 
Chemical  Rubber  Company;  1968. 

Owen,  D.  B. ; Handbook  of  Statistical  Tables;  Addison-Wesley;  1962. 
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Chapter  14 


FORMULATION  OF  THE  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  real  impact  of  any  operational  test  is  determined  by  the  statement  of  conclusions 
and  recommendations  in  the  test  report  These  are  the  grounds  for  taking  future  action 
and  they  are  among  the  limited  pieces  of  a final  report  that  are  incorporated,  verbatim, 
in  an  executive  summary  for  quick  review  by  senior  officers.  Any  inaccurate  or  un- 
justified statement  ir  these  sections  or  any  omission  of  relevant  information  could  have 
a major  impact  on  a muitimillion  dollar  acquisition  decision  or  on  the  safety,  defense, 
and/or  effectiveness  of  operational  troops.  These  conclusions  and  recommendations 
are  supposed  to  contain,  in  effect,  all  that  has  been  learned  in  a test,  and  they  must 
not  be  considered  so  lightly  that  they  are  formulated  and  written  down  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  final  report  goes  to  press. 

2.  THE  MEANING  OF  CONCLUSION 

Before  striking  off  blindly  to  tell  everything  he  has  observed  in  the  course  of  a test,  the 
tester  should  make  sure  he  is  aware  of  the  type  of  information  that  is  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  in  a statement  of  conclusions  and  recommendations.  A conclusion,  when 
used  in  this  context,  is  not  simply  a closing  statement  but  is  rather  an  inference  or 
a factual  statement  that  the  tester  believes  he  has  evidence  to  support.  It  is  not  a 
decision.  Nor  is  it  a re-statemer.c  of  the  results  of  a test.  A conclusion  is  a state- 
ment of  what  has  been  shown  and  embodies  a prediction  arrived  at  by  a logical  reasoning 
process.  "The  mean  radial  miss  distance  was  20  meters"  is  not  a conclusion;  "The 
mean  radial  miss  distance  for  all  Mk  1 bombs  dropped  in  this  way  is  estimated  to  be 
20  meters"  Is  a conclusion.  "Bombs  released  from  higher  altitudes  missed  the  target 
more  often"  is  not  a conclusion;  "Releasing  Mk  1 bombs  from  higher  altitudes  causes 
them  to  miss  the  target  more  often"  is  a conclusion. 

Two  types  of  logic  may  be  used  in  arriving  at  conclusion.  Deductive  logic  is  used  by 
the  tester  who  says,  "This  missile  consistently  fails  to  guide  properly;  therefore,  the 
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air-to-air  engagement  capability  of  the  launch  aircraft  will  be  low.  " Inductive  logic 
is  used  by  the  tester  who  says,  "The  test  missiles  failed  to  guide  properly  in  nine  out 
of  ten  launches;  therefore,  this  type  of  missile  consistently  fails  to  guide  properly.  " 

A conclusion  is  derived  from  a particular  source  (or  sources)  of  information.  This 
means  that  the  tester  should  make  clear  the  basis  for  the  conclusion  and  differentiate 
among  conclusions  based  on:  (a)  the  test  results  alone,  (b)  the  test  results  and  the 
results  of  other  evaluations,  (c)  the  test  results  and  knowledge  of  operational  practices, 
(d)  the  test  results  and  the  knowledge  of  operational  requirements,  and  (e)  some  com- 
bination of  the  above. 

3.  THE  MEANING  OF  RECOMMENDATION 

The  meaning  of  "recommendation"  is  not  so  apt  to  be  misunderstood;  it  Is  simply  a 
statement  of  advice.  Although  recommendations  may  be  poorly  formulated,  their 
purpose  is  seldom  misconstrued.  Conclusions  may  turn  out  to  be  recommendations 
in  disguise  (e.  g. , it  is  concluded  that  the  AN/ABB-X  should  be  purchased  as  an 
anti-uersonnel  weapon  system),  but  the  practice  should  be  avoided.  The  Test  Officer 
can  check  to  see  that  (1)  all  recommendations  appear  in  the  Recommendations  section 
of  the  report  and  (2)  the  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  sections  are  not  redundant. 

4.  DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 

How  does  the  Test  Officer  go  about  drawing  correct  conclusions  ? How  does  he  go 
about  reaching  all  the  conclusions  that  he  could?  How  does  he  limit  this  activity  to 
conclusions  which  are  relevant?  Some  general  guidelines  can  be  suggested  for  drawing 
conclusions:  (I)  to  address  test  objectives  and  (2)  summarize  the  test  data  in  other 
significant  ways. 

The  test  was  conducted  to  provide  answers  for  questions  posed  by  the  objectives. 

(There  may  be  objectives  aimed  simply  at  the  collection  of  data  for  use  by  someone 
else  — such  as  when  ths  Air  Force  Test  and  Evaluation  Center  collects  data  for  Air 
Force  Logistics  Command  — but  in  these  cases  there  will  be  no  "answer").  The  test 
design  was  formulated  to  make  sure  data  would  be  collected  as  required  to  answer 
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those  questions.  Therefore,  if  the  test  was  properly  conducted  the  data  analyst  should 
be  able  to  draw  conclusions  quite  mechanically.  In  theory  this  is  completely  correct; 
in  practice  it  only  outlines  a more  involved  process  of  analyzing  the  test  data  and 
making  inferences.  See  Figure  14-1.  The  Lester  draws  his  conclusions  in  four  steps. 


Figure  14-1.  Derivation  of  conclusions. 


Organization. 


All  information  appearing  relevant  to  a single  objective,  whether  from  the  current 
operational  test  or  from  other  sources  of  information  being  exploited,  is  brought 
together  in  a logical  format.  At  times  this  can  be  done  mentally,  but  there  are  also 
times  when  it  will  require  tables  and  matrices  of  data  or  even  stacks  of  formal  and 
informal  reports.  The  nature  of  the  organization  will  depend  on  the  stated  objective 
and  is  not  important  to  anyone  other  than  the  tester.  What  is  important  is  that  extra- 
neous material  be  temporarily  set  aside  and  that  the  format  be  useful  to  the  tester. 

Analysis /Synthes  is. 

From  the  data  available,  the  tester  attempts  to  draw  logical  conclusions  — possibly 
about  the  outcome  of  the  single  test  but  more  likely  about  a population  of  inference. 

He  compares  generally  similar  events  to  see  what  might  be  different  and  he  compares 
generally  dissimilar  events  to  see  what  they  might  have  in  common.  In  analysis  he 
resolves  events  into  finer  levels  of  detail  to  seek  out  reasons  for  observed  differences 
while  in  synthesis  he  builds  classes  of  events  on  the  basis  of  potential  causes  for 
observed  similarities.  These  processes  are  closely  related  to  the  inductive  and 
deductive  inferences  discussed  above.  Conclusions  are  drawn  in  this  step  but  they  are 
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only  tentative.  The  next  step  is  to  scrutinize  the  tentative  conclusion  and  see  if  it  will 


really  '!hold  water.  *' 

Testing  the  Conclusion. 

This  is  not  something  that  happens  only  at  a single  time  in  the  derivation  of  a properly- 
stated,  valid  conclusion.  There  has  already  been  some  informal  screening  as  the 
tester  tries  to  draw  tentative  conclusions  and  retains  only  a few  while  discarding  the 
majority  as  unreasonable.  Now  the  testing  or  screening  becomes  more  formal.  A 
valid  conclusion  has  two  characteristics:  it  is  supportable  and  it  is  appropriate.  Con- 
sider these  one  at  a time. 

Supportable.  The  conclusion  that  is  not  supportable  is  in  a very  tenuous  position. 
The  tester  cannot  explain  why  he  believes  it  to  be  true,  the  information-seeker 
does  not  know  whether  he  should  consider  it  as  evidence  in  making  a decision, 
and  anyone  who  attaches  any  importance  to  it  compounds  the  risk  that  it  will  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  an  incorrect  decision.  If  a conclusion  cannot  be  supported 
by  test  and  evaluation  data,  it  would  be  better  left  unsaid.  In  the  long  run  it  will 
be  more  useful  to  decide  to  buy  the  new  AN/DBD-66  because  SDB  Corporation 
has  an  outstanding  record  In  product  service  than  to  overlook  pocr  product  service 
while  making  a decision  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  one  unsupportable  (and  possibly  in- 
correct) conclusion.  Use  the  following  checklist  to  determine  whether  tentative 
conclusions  are  supportable  or  not. 

a.  Is  the  conclusion  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  data?  Ir.  other  words, 
does  the  data  fit  the  conclusion?  Both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
information  can  be  used  to  support  a conclusion;  a qualitative  descrip- 
tion of  an  event  may  be  more  useful  than  large  amounts  of  quantitative 
data  on  it.  If  the  data  is  not  clearly  in  support  of  the  tentative  conclu- 
sion, the  conclusion  may  be  discarded  outright  or  other  variables 
may  be  investigated  to  see  if  the  conclusion  should  be  modified. 
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b.  What  is  the  impact  of  any  missing  data?  Is  the  credibility  of  the 
(tentative)  conclusion  hurt  by  a lack  of  data  over  a certain  part  of 
the  range  of  some  variable  ? 

c.  Was  the  test  sufficiently  controlled  ? A big  drawback  of  freeplay 
exercises  is  that  they  cannot  be  recorded  in  enough  detail  to  permit  a 
later  repetition  of  the  same  exercise.  If  the  subject  test  is  not  ad- 
equately controlled,  the  tester  may  have  to  admit  he  does  not  really 
know  the  conditions  under  which  the  data  was  collected. 

d.  Are  effects  confounded  ? The  tester  must  be  certain  (and  able  to 

prove)  that  he  has  identified  the  cause  of  any  effects  he  reports  on 
and  is  not  attributing  an  observed  effect  to  the  wrong  cause  or 
multiple  causes.  v 

e.  Is  the  correct  population  of  inference  being  reported  ? A review 
should  be  made  to  see  if  the  population  about  which  inferences  are 
being  drawn  was  correctly  sampled  or  if,  perhaps,  a smaller  popu- 
lation was  sampled. 

f.  Was  the  test  realistic?  Was  a prototype  hardware  item  tested  instead 
of  a production  item  ? Was  the  test  accomplished  by  operational  and 
support  personnel  of  the  type  and  qualifications  of  those  expected  to 
use  and  maintain  the  system  when  deployed?  Was  the  system  evalu- 
ated in  the  context  of  anticipated  operational  missions?  Was  the 
operational  environment  realistic  ? 


g.  Was  the  test  design  adequate  ? The  design  for  primary  factors  should 
have  permitted  all  the  necessary  comparisons  to  be  made.  The  design 
for  controlled  background  factors  should  have  permitted  proper  sampling 


h.  Did  deviations  from  the  test  plan  invalidate  any  of  the  data?  If  trials 
were  rescheduled,  the  randomization  plan  may  have  been  affected. 

If  certain  replications  were  not  run,  the  precision  was  probably  affected. 

i.  Have  the  simulations  used  been  validated?  Computer  programmers 
are  fond  of  saying,  "garbage  in  — garbage  out. " The  same  holds 
true  for  any  simulation,  whether  it  is  conducted  on  a computer 

or  not. 

Appropriate.  A tentative  conclusion  could  be  supportable  yet  not  proper  for  the  ques- 
tion at  hand.  Use  the  following  checklist  to  screen  out  inappropriate  conclusions. 

a.  Is  the  conclusion  l’olevant?  The  issue  must  not  be  cluttered  by  state- 
ments — true  or  not  — that  have  no  direct  bearing  on  it. 

b.  Is  the  conclusion  too  broad?  The  tester  should  be  addressing  only  the 
stated  objective. 

c.  Is  the  conclusion  trivial?  Was  this  conclusion  already  recognized? 

Is  it  only  repeating  a widely-accepted  idea? 

The  tester  should  not  immediately  discard  conclusions  that  have  been 
found  supportable  but  not  appropriate.  They  may  be  useful  in  address- 
ing other  objectives  or  they  may  be  included  without  inference  to  any 
particular  test  objective. 

If  a tentative  conclusion  has  passed  the  above  tests,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered valid  for  inclusion  in  a report  on  the  test  results.  The  state- 
ment of  the  conclusion  can  now  be  put  in  its  final  form. 

Including  Limitations. 

The  report  reader  should  be  loft  with  no  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of  a written 
conclusion.  Two  cautions  are  in  order. 

State  the  Population  of  inference  Clearly.  The  tester  does  not  want  to  make  claims  for 
populations  he  lias  not  really  evaluated.  Therefore  there  should  be  no  opportunity  for 
the  report  user  to  interpret  the  conclusions.  Applicability  should  be  quite  clear. 
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State  the  Uncertainty.  Conclusions,  almost  by  definition,  are  never  statements  of  an 
absolute  fact.  Consequently,  the  tester  should  report  the  certainty/uncertainty  of  his 
conclusions.  Uncertainty  comes  from  an  inability  to  measure  some  characteristics 
more  accurately  or  precisely,  whether  this  is  caused  by  limitations  in  the  measure- 
ment process  itself  or  limitations  in  sample  size. 

Uncei’tainty  also  comes  from  a lack  of  Intent  to  measure  some  characteristic  more 
accurately  or  precisely,  simply  because  the  information  would  not  be  operationally 
useful. 

Further  Data  Organization. 

The  process  described  for  arriving  at  a properly-stated,  valid  conclusion  is  repeated 
for  each  test  objective  that  seeks  more  than  raw  data  or  for  each  question  posed  by  a 
test  objective.  Then  the  tester  should  try  to  derive  other  information  from  the  data  by 
organizing  the  available  data  in  other  ways  and  repeating  the  process  further.  By  taking 
a different  view  of  the  data  he  may  see  things  that  were  not  apparent  before.  Several 
ways  of  organizing  the  data  are: 

a.  By  System  Characteristic.  If  not  already  covered  in  a tost  objective,  what 
can  be  stated  with  regard  to  overall  system  effectiveness,  supportabillty, 
suitability,  compatibility,  etc.  ? 

b.  By  System  Function.  What  has  been  learned  about  the  system's  ability  to 
fulfill  different  roles  ? 

c.  By  Mission  Segment.  What  has  been  learned  about  the  aircraft  takeoffs, r 
landings,  refueling,  ordnance  delivery,  etc.  ? 

d.  By  Each  Measured  Variable.  What  lias  been  learned  about  system  behavior 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  measured  variables  ? 

e.  By  Interface.  What  can  be  stated  about  any  machine-machine  or  man- 
machine  interface  ? Has  the  test  uncovered  any  human  engineering  problems  ? 

f.  By  Population  of  Inference.  If  generalizations  cannot  be  made  about  one 
population,  can  they  be  made  about  a smaller  one  ? 
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Before  sending  the  report  to  press,  the  tester  should  insure  that  conclusions  are  not 
redundant  and  that  they  are  consistent  with  each  other.  This  is  not  the  time  to  be  too 
mechanical  in  approach.  It  will  be  helpful  to  sit  back,  put  things  in  perspective,  and 
take  as  broad  a view  of  all  the  available  information  as  possible. 

5.  FORMULATING  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A Test  Officer  formulates  recommendations  in  much  the  same  way  he  formulates  con- 
clusions. Wherever  some  sort  of  action  beyond  his  responsibility  seems  indicated  by 
the  conclusions  drawn  or  by  the  inability  to  draw  conclusions,  he  may  compare  tentative 
recommendations.  Then  he  subjects  them  to  tests  of  supportability  and  appropriateness 
(only  this  time  support  should  come  from  the  conclusions  or  lack  of  conclusions)  and 
makes  their  statement  as  unambiguous  as  possible.  Six  types  of  recommendations  are 
commonly  made; 

To  purchase/not  to  purchase. 

To  employ  for  a particular  purpose. 

To  employ  with  certain  techniques  or  within  a certain  envelope. 

To  make  modifications. 

To  conduct  further  investigations  into  an  apparent  deficiency. 

To  conduct  further  tests  to  resolve  uncertainty. 

At  this  time  it  becomes  apparent  that  a fourth  lest  of  appropriateness  should  be  added. 
Does  the  tester  have  the  type  of  information  required  to  make  recommendations  in  this 
area  ? Recommendations  involving  the  acquisition  of  a system  should  be  very  carefully 
considered  so  that  the  operational  tester  does  not  imply  that  he  has  full  knowledge  of 
moi-e  areas  (urgency,  cost,  alternatives,  etc.)  than  he  actually  does. 

6.  CONCLUSION  

As  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
following  a test  can  easily  receive  altogether  too  little  attention.  They  will  contain, 
however,  whatever  justification  there  is  for  the  time  and  money  spent  in  a test.  If  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  are  not  justified  or  simply  wrong,  the  test  will  have 
been  counter-productive.  If  the  data  is  not  combed  for  every  inference  that  can  be 
drawn,  the  Air  Force  has  received  less  than  its  money's  worth. 

It  will  help  insure  action  on  the  recommendations  if  the  pertinent  action  organization 
is  identified. 
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CHECKLIST  FOR  DRAWING  CONCLUSIONS 


1.  Have  all  questions  posed  by  the  test  objectives  been  addressed? 

2.  Have  you  tried  to  reach  other  conclusions  by  organizing  the  data  according  to: 

a.  System  characteristic? 

b.  System  function? 

c.  Mission  segment? 

d.  Measured  variable  ? 

e.  Interface? 

f . Population  of  inference  ? 

3.  Is  each  conclusion  relevant? 

4.  Is  each  conclusion  a statement  of  inference,  rather  than  a repetition  of  the  test  data 
or  a recommendation  for  action  ? 

5.  Is  each  conclusion  supported  by  data? 

6.  Is  each  conclusion  drawn  about  the  correct  population  of  inference? 

* 

7.  Is  any  data  inconsistent  with  any  conclusions? 

8.  Was  the  test  realistic? 

9.  Was  the  test  design  adequate? 

10.  Was  the  test  controlled  sufficiently? 

11.  Are  any  effects  confounded  9 

12.  Has  the  impact  of  missing  data  been  checked? 

13.  Did  deviations  from  the  test  plan  invalidate  any  data? 

14.  Have  simulations  been  validated? 

15.  Is  any  conclusion  trivial? 

16.  Is  any  conclusion  too  broad  ? 
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17.  Is  the  degree  of  uncertainty  for  each  conclusion  clear? 

18.  Is  the  basis  for  each  conclusion  clear? 

19.  Is  the  population  of  inference  for  each  conclusion  clear? 

20.  Are  the  conclusions  consistent  with  each  other? 

21.  Are  any  conclusions  redundant? 

22.  Do  the  conclusions  cover  all  that  was  learned? 
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CHECKLIST  FOR  MAKING  RECOMMENDATIONS  I 

} 

1.  Do  you  wish  to  make  recommendations  regarding: 

a.  Purchase  decisions  ? 

b.  Employment  for  a particular  purpose?  1 

c.  Employment  techniques/envelopes? 

d.  Modifications? 

o.  Further  investigations  into  apparent  deficiencies? 
f.  Further  investigations  to  resolve  uncertainty? 

2.  Do  you  have  the  type  of  information  required  to  make  each  recommendation? 

3.  Is  each  recommendation  relevant? 

4.  Is  each  recommendation  supported  by  the  conclusions? 

5.  Is  any  conclusion  inconsistent  with  any  recommendation? 

6.  Is  any  recommendation  trivial? 

7.  Is  any  recommendation  too  broad? 

8.  Is  any  recommendation  too  narrow? 

9.  Is  any  recommendation  ambiguous? 

10.  Ax'e  the  recommendations  consistent  with  each  other? 

11.  Are  any  recommendations  redundant? 

12.  Should  any  additional  recommendations  be  made? 

13.  Is  the  organization  to  whom  the  recommendation  applies  identified? 
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Chapter  15 


’ TEST  REPORT 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  present  a standardized  format  for  the  preparation 
of  the  Test  Report  to  be  required  at  the  conclusion  of  any  formally  directed  and 
planned  Initial  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  (IOT&E)  and/or  Follow-on  OT&E. 

The  format  and  outline  recommended  here  is  as  close  as  possible  to  a composite 
format  of  those  used  and  developed  within  the  Air  Force  Commands  that  carry  out 
OT&E  programs.  The  basic  format  has  been  progressively  refined  over  the  years 
and  proved  its  effectiveness;  concurrently  a myriad  of  less  effective  formats  have 
been  tried  and  discarded.  This  proposed  format  will  not  be  unfamiliar  to  either  the 
Air  Force  testing  communities  or  the  readers/users  of  such  reports.  It  has,  however, 
not  only  been  welded  together  from  the  best  of  the  past  and  present,  but  also  has  been 
expanded  to  insure  the  inclusion  of  all  inputs  required  by  Headquarters  USAF,  and 
IX)1)  Directives  pertaining  to  O'l&E  and  DSARC  requirements.  In  addition  to  detailed 
guidance  on  format,  and  a wide  range  of  pertinent  areas  the  report  may  be  required  to 
address,  this  chapter  also  includes  some  recommended  philosophy  and  practical 
pointers.  These  are  directed  at  inspiring  enthusiasm  and  professionalism  in  the 
preparation  of  the  final  Test  Report,  upon  which  will  be  based  costly  production 
decisions. 

2.  RESPONSIBILITY 

In  addition  to  the  other  demands  made  upon  him,  the  Test  Director  is  solely 
responsible  for  insuring  that  all  reports  required  on  a test  program  are  prepared 
and  distributed,  in  accordance  with  this  manual,  toe  Test  Directive,  Test  Plan,  and 
AFR  23-36.  The  Test  Report  will  normally  be  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
document  of  the  required  reports;  as  a consequence  it  will  also  be  the  most  difficult 
to  plan,  organize,  write,  and  edit. 
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The  Test  Director  should  find  this  guide  and  checklist  of  considerable  value  in 
preparing  any  test  report  required  during  the  conduct  of  the  test  program. 

Since  the  background  and  experience  generally  looked  for  in  selecting  a Test 
Director  does  not  usually  equate  to  his  ability  to  write  technically,  the  report 
writing  details  may  be  quite  arduous  and  trying  to  him.  As  a consequence,  the 
'I'est  Director  should  make  a determined  effort  to  have  someone  assigned  to  the 
test  team  v/ho  is  an  expert  in  and  enjoys  technical  writing,  and  insure  that  he  is 
assigned  the  task  of  preparing  specific  reports,  particularly  the  Test  Report, 
starting  from  the  inception  of  the  testing  program.  By  having  the  demanding  details 
of  this  burden  in  competent  hands,  the  Test  Director  will  have  significantly  more  time 
for  running  the  best  test  program  possible,  with  the  maximum  confidence  that  it  will 
be  properly  and  professionally  reported. 

3.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  TEST  REPORT 

The  sole  purpose  of  any  test  report  is  to  communicate  the  results  of  the  accomplished 
test(s)  to  the  offices  and  agencies  who  require  the  information  to  carry  out  their 
functions  and  missiors  of  planning,  operating,  and  managing  the  Air  Force.  After  the 
testing  is  completed,  the  data  analyzed  and  calculated,  and  the  conclusions  reached, 
the  test  report  is  the  terminal  effort  that  must  bring  all  of  its  preceding  direction, 
planning,  testing,  and  analysis  to  fruition.  The  most  well  planned,  capably  conducted, 
and  comprehensively  analyzed  test  is  of  virtually  no  value  until  it  has  been  accurately 
and  understandably  reported  to  those  in  position  to  translate  the  test  findings  into 
sound  and  effective  action. 

Objectives.  There  are  two  primary  objectives  to  be  accomplished  with  the  Test 
Report: 

a.  To  disseminate  information  required  by  decision  makers,  planners,  and 
operators. 

b.  To  establish  a formal,  professional  document  of  the  tost  results  as  a future 
and  permanent  reference  for  the  Air  Force;  and  as  appropriate,  for  the  entire 
scientific  and  technical  community. 
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Comprehensiveness.  All  formal  reports  oi  tests  have  certain  common  requirements 
in  that  each  must  state  what  was  done,  how  it  was  done,  how  the  results  were 
observed  or  acquired,  what  they  were,  how  they  were  analyzed,  the  conclusions 
reached,  and  usually  the  testers  recommendations.  The  Test  Directive  author- 
izing the  test  being  documented,  and  the  Test  Plan  detailing  its  accomplishment 
will  state  the  requirements  and  usually  the  desired  contents  of  all  required  re- 
ports, which  can  run  the  gamut,  from  oral/phone  reports,  through  wire,  letter, 
preliminary  interim  and  progress  reports,  to  the  final  report.  All  of  the  written 
reports,  however,  should  follow  the  same  standard  format  as  required  by  this 
manual,  appropriately  abbreviated  or  limited  to  be  comprehensive  and  concise  to 
the  degree  directed.  The  recipients  of  the  reports  and  the  use  to  which  they  will 
be  put  will  quite  logically  establish  the  level  of  comprehensiveness  required. 

Timeliness.  In  the  dynamic  environment  of  the  Air  Force  the  value  of  test 
information  may  diminish  rapidly  with  time.  This  fact  makes  the  timeliness  01 
test  reports  extremely  important,  and  the  tradeoff  between  completeness  and 
timeliness  becomes  one  of  the  Test  Direct  >r's  biggest  problems,  particularly  so 
with  the  Test  Report.  The  problem  of  timeliness  can  be  solved,  but  it  takes 
continuous  .and  energetic  action  and  planning  to  do  it.  History  has  shown  that  two 
of  the  most  successful  methods  for  reducing  the  time  required  to  publish  the 
report  are: 

a.  Writing  the  initial  draft  of  the  report  concurrently  with  the  conduct  of  the 
test.  This  also  avoids  having  to  recall  and  remember  important  facts  after 
the  test  is  completed. 

b.  Delegate  the  responsibility  for  writing  different  parts  of  the  report  to 
different  and  knowledgeable  test  team  members.  This  is  particularly 
effective  on  the  more  extensive  and  complex  OT&E's,  because  it  permits 
the  concurrent  writing  of  the  major  portions  pf  the  report. 
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With  a program  of  progressive  report  writing,  it  should  be  possible  to  produce 
the  final  test  report  promptly  because  the  data  and  test  circumstances  will  have  been 
properly  recorded  while  they  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  participants,  and  writers. 
Also,  in  this  case,  final  editing  provides  a more  accurate  review  of  the  original  test 
results  and  should  enhance  the  quality  of  the  report. 

4.  OUTLINING  AND  ORGANIZING 

The  format  for  the  Test  Report  is  shown  and  described  in  detail  below.  Although  the 
format  shown  applies  to  the  final  report  written  at  the  conclusion  of  a test,  it  should 
also  be  used  for  written  preliminary,  interim,  and  progress  reports,  but  abbreviated 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  only  the  information  required  in  the  specified 
reports  by  the  appropriate  test  directive  and  Test  Plan.  The  reason  for  using  the 
prescribed  format  are  many,  but  the  important  reasons  are: 

a.  Many  years  of  Air  Force  Testing  and  hundreds  of  tests  have  shown  this  to 
be  the  most  effective  and  expedient  format  for  formally  documenting  test 
results.  A myriad  of  less  accommodating  formats  have  been  proposed, 
tried  and  failed  through  the  years. 

b.  Experienced  personnel  and  officials  requiring  the  results  of  such  tests  are 
at  home  with  the  format,  which  greatly  facilitates  their  extracting  the  needed 
information  in  the  degree  of  detail  that  meets  their  requirements  quickly, 
and  easily. 

c.  It  provides  a practical,  well  organized,  and  easy  to  follow  guide  to  assembling 
and  writing  a comprehensive,  coherent,  and  logical  report,  which  may  be 
quickly  reviewed  as  a unit  from  its  basic  framework. 

d.  It  reduces  report  writing  to  little  more  than  translating  the  outline  into  prose, 
with  appropriate  tables,  charts,  graphs,  and  pictures  that  will  be  effective 

in  communicating  the  results  to  the  readers. 


e.  When  the  report  is  being  written  jointly  by  a number  of  participants,  the 
outline  framework  is  the  most  effective  way  to  show  each  the  bounds  and 

* t 

areas  he  is  to  cover,  and  how  his  efforts  contribute  to  the  whole  report. 

Although  it  can  be  anticipated  that  specific  unique  types  of  tests  might  be  accommodated 
more  appropriately  with  a different  format,  for  reasons  of  readability  and  familiarity 
a determined  effort  should  be  made  to  use  the  standard  format.  This  format  also 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  being  able  io  accommodate  unusual  test  programs  without 
requiring  extensive  changes  to  its  general  framework. 

Format.  The  general  format  for  documenting  test  results  in  written  test  reports  is 
shown  in  Figure  15-1  (see  "Checklist"  for  expanded  version  of  this  format). 

Organizing.  The  format  establishes  the  general  framework  of  the  report.  Within  this 
framework,  however,  there  is  considerable  latitude  as  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
information  that  is  to  be  included  in  the  report.  Ordinarily  the  objectives  and  scope 
of  the  tests  addressed  in  the  Test  Plan  will  provide  appropriate  guidance  for  a large 
part  of  the  Report  organization.  For  many  test  programs,  particularly  IOT&E’s 
associated  with  major  acquisition  programs  and  there  are  a number  of  issues  and 
specific  Items  that  must  be  addressed  and  included  in  the  report  to  comply  with 
directives  and/or  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  Air  Force  Headquarters.  Carefully  addressing  each  of  the 
items  enumerated  in  the  expanded  outline  detailed  below  will  insure  that  all  of  the 
specific  items  to  be  reported  on  by  higher  echelon  directives  are  given  consideration 
in  the  organization  of  the  test  report.  All  items  in  the  outline  which  fall  in  this 
"required"  category  are  identified  with  an  asterisk  following  the  itemized  paragraph 
number  (e.  g. , iii.b*,  3.  a*,  or  C.  3.  *). 

Organizing  the  report  includes  another  important  aspect,  in  addition  to  structuring  it 
in  a logical  manner:  deciding  what  material  is  to  be  included  in  the  report.  Generally, 
during  the  course  of  testing,  the  accumulated  data  and  information  exceeds  that  which 
can,  or  should  be,  effectively  included  in  the  report,  and  consequently  it  must  be 
evaluated  and  assessed  for  the  merit  of  including  it  in  the  report.  Usually  this  in- 
formation will  fall  into  three  categories:  (1)  essential,  and  must  be  included  in  the 
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DD-1473,  Report  Documentation  Form. 

Figure  15-1.  Test  report  format 
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main  body  of  the  report;  (2)  relevant  and  supporting,  which  should  be  included  but  > * 

usually  in  appropriate  annexes;  and  (3)  superfluous,  which  is  not  significant  enough  j 

or  sufficiently  relevant  to  be  included  in  the  report,  but  which  generally  must  and  ■ i 

should  be  saved  for  the  period  of  time  specified  by  command  policy.  j : 

i ' 

Outlines.  This  section  provides  the  details  and  considerations  relative  to  the  Check-  ! 

| ; 

list.  The  Checklist,  with  these  descriptions  and  directions  should  be  used  by  test  < ' 

report  writers  as  an  outline  guide  and  memory  jogger  to  insure  that  each  report  is 
submitted  in  the  proper  form,  and  that  none  of  the  required  information  is  omitted.  * 

It  should  also  serve  as  a reminder  of  all  the  significant  areas  and  items  that  the  j : 

f f 

author  is  expected  to  cover.  Bear  in  mind^that  there  may  be  circumstances  or 

special  OT&E  items  which  could  require  some  alteration  to  the  outline,  or  which  may  ! ’ 

not  be  referred  to  in  the  present  format.  Responsible  project  officers  and  report  ! , 

writers  should  stay  alert  to  this  latter  possibility  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  omitting  t 

some  significant  element  in  their  report  because  it  was  not  addressed  here.  The  j 

degree  of  detail  required  and  those  outline  items  which  are  not  needed  in  a particular  , 

. ) 

report  will  be  a function  of  the  nature,  scope,  and  objective(s)  of  the  test  itself,  and 

the  previous  guidance  received  from  the  Test  Directive  and  the  basic  Test  Plan  for  the 

OT&E  being  reported.  , 

5.  WRITING  THE  REPORT  j 

This  section  is  not  intended  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  writing  per  se;  its  purpose  is  to  ! 

provide  some  useful  practical  guidance  on  how  to  communicate  the  results  of  tests 
promptly  and  effectively  to  the  people  that  need  them. 

Report  writers  can  communicate  and  pi*esent  test  results  in  several  ways  — with 
words,  numbers,  graphs,  charts,  and  illustrations.  A truly  professional  report  is 
usually  composed  of  combinations  of  these  which  present  the  desired  information  in 
the  most  concise  manner  possible.  Some  "musts"  to  be  observed  are: 

a.  The  report  must  be  written  in  the  third  person.  Never  use  I or  we;  the 

% 

report  is  to  convey  what  was  done,  not  who  did  it.  j 

j 

x 
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b.  The  report  must  not  be  so  stylized  as  to  detr-act.  from  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  technical  presentation.  Also  avoid  the  use  of  innuendo, 
humor,  sarcasm,  emotion,  melodramatics,  and  the  like. 

c.  Jargon  must  not  be  used.  Although  it  might  improve  communication  within 
a given  profession,  technical  reports  are  rarely  confined  to  one  segment  of 
the  technical/procurement  community  and  jargon  generally  will  tend  to 
inhibit  accurate  communications  with  all  readers. 

For  the  most  part,  the  information  used  in  the  Test  Report  will  have  been  acquired 
during  testing.  Usually  this  information  and  data  will  become  available  as  the  testing 
progresses.  Trends  in  testing  will  usually  be  discernable,  and  a preview  of  the 
content  and  emphasis  of  the  final  report  can  be  established  before  the  actual  testing 
is  completed.  Report  writers  should  take  advantage  of  this  early  information  and 
data,  and  have  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  written  prior  to  the  completion  of 
the  actual  testing.  This  progressive  and  concurrent  report  writing  some  very  sig- 
nificant advantages.  The  most  obvious  advantage  is  that  it  should  permit  the  final  test 
report,  and  any  interim  reports,  to  be  published  promptly.  Another  important  advan- 
tage is  that  the  data  and  related  circumstances  are  documented  immediately,  which  is 
more  effective  than  attempting  to  remember  and  reconstruct  the  tests  from  scant  notes 
and  raw  data  considerably  after  the  fact.  Still  another  plus  is  that  it  gives  the  writer 
an  opportunity  to  review  his  initial  writing,  with  probably  a considerably  broader  view 
and  seasoned  background,  to  evaluate  it  in  a more  knowledgeable  and  meaningful  man- 
ner than  when  it  was  originally  done.  The  result  will  be  enhancement  of  the  profession- 
alism and  value  of  the  Test  Report. 

6.  EDITING  THE  REPORT 

Some  final  pointers  for  polishing  the  final  product  before  formal  publication  are: 

a.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  write  a cohesive  report  directly  from  an  outline 
when  a group  of  team  members  has  each  authored  a different  section  of  the 
report.  The  resulting  variations  in  style,  technique,  completeness,  and 
clarity  will  necessitate  very  conscientious  and  probably  extensive  editing. 
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Generally  the  larger  and  more  complex  the  test  program  being  reported 
upon,  the  longer  and  more  difficult  the  Test  Report  will  be,  and  the  more 
extensive  the  editing  required  to  publish  a really  good  report  — one  worthy 
of  all  the  work  and  effort  that  has  gone  into  planning,  executing,  supporting 
and  reporting  the  whole  test  program. 

b.  The  pressure  to  publish  a timely  report  to  meet  a compulsory  deadline  may 
curtail  editing  time  and  effort.  These  circumstances  should  be  anticipated 
and  planned  for  to  insure  that  efforts  of  the  Test  Director  and  the  test  team 
are  not  degraded  at  the  last  minute  by  producing  a hurried,  unpolished,  and 
inadequately  edited  report. 

c.  It  is  usually  a good  idea,  particularly  if  professional  technical  writers  are 
available,  to  have  someone  rather  than  the  original  author  edit  his  writing 
after  the  author  has  edited  his  own  efforts.  Final  editing  of  one's  writing  is 
usually  difficult  because  everyone  has  a tendency  to  read  what  he  intended 
to  write  as  opposed  to  what  he  may  have  actually  written.  Editing  by  some- 
one who  can  assume  the  objective  view  of  the  intended  reader  can  be  an 
immense  help. 

d.  A technical  editor,  if  available,  can  also  save  a lot  of  time  toward  publishing 
the  report  by  more  expediently  correcting  grammatical  errors,  checking 
numbering  of  graphs,  tables,  illustrations,  etc.,  checking  proper  cross- 
referencing,  and  insuring  that  proper  paragraphing  and  form  is  maintained 
throughout.  Any  changes  he  does  propose  should  always  be  concurred  in  by 
the  Test  Director  or  team  members  to  insure  that  no  change  in  meaning  is 
inadvertently  made  and  published. 

e.  Remember  when  the  first  draft  is  finished,  most  of  the  hard  work  is  done. 
The  subsequent  revisions  and  polishing  take  time  and  patience,  but  will 
produce  a more  rewarding  report.  The  extra  effort  will  be  appreciated  all 
the  way  up  the  line,  as  well  as  throughout  the  contemporary  technical 
community. 
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7.  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USING  REPORT  FORMAT 


The  following  instructions  for  use  of  the  Test  Report  format  are  keyed  to  the  format 
by  paragraph  numbers. 

PRELIMINARY  PAGES 

i.  Cover/ Title  Page. 

Each  of  the  Major  Commands  (MAJCOM)  has  developed  a specific  and  standardized 
cover  format  that  contains  a characteristic  and  artistic  command  emblem  and  color 
that  identifies  the  originating  command.  The  remainder  of  the  information  required 
on  the  cover  must  be  provided  to  properly  and  specifically  identify  the  report  and  the 
test  program  it  documents. 

Should  there  be  any  Command  restrictions  on  the  distribution  of  the  report,  this  in- 
formation and  identification  of  the  office  having  distribution  authority  for  the  report 
should  be  specified  on  the  cover. 

ii.  Formal  Review  and  Approval  of  the  Report. 

This  page  is  required  to  authenticate  the  report.  It  must  show  the  assigned  project 
number,  project  title,  the  organization  responsible  for  the  project,  and  that  the  report 
has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  AFTEC  Commander  or  the  major  command 
headquarters  prior  to  its  distribution  outside  AFTEC  or  the  Command  as  required  by 
AFR  23-36.  This  will  be  a single  page  following  the  Cover/Title  Page,  and  is  not 
numbered. 

iii.  Foreword 

The  foreword  should  consist  of  a short  paragraph  that  states  the  authority  for  conduct- 
ing the  test,  the  type  of  test  conducted,  where  the  test  was  conducted,  and  what 
organization(s)  actually  accomplished  the  testing.  The  initial  paragraph  should  be 
followed  by  a list  of  the  key  participating  personnel  to  show  their  responsibility  for  the 
Test  Program,  and  should  indicate  their  rank  and  organization.  Any  kudos  for  organi- 
zations or  personnel  significantly  supporting  the  test  organizations  may  be  briefly 
added  to  this  section. 
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The  first  page  of  the  foreword  should  start  the  lower  case  Roman  numbering  of  the 
preliminary  pages;  i.  e. , "i",  which  should  be  carried  oil  in  sequence. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  identification  of  the  type  of  test  and  test  organization(s)  must 
be  specified  in  accordance  with  DOD  directives. 

iv.  Abstract 

The  Abstract  should  provide  a very  abbreviated  narrative  summary  of  the  tests  con- 
ducted, critical  issues  addi’essed,  and  significant  or  major  conclusions  reached. 

v.  Table  of  Contents  through  vii.  Glossary  of- Terms 

These  lists  are  self  explanatory;  however,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  they  are  very 
important  in  saving  the  reader  much  time  and  lost  motion  if  he  is  interested  in  only 
certain  areas  of  the  report.  Also  it  can  be  time  consuming  and  frustrating  to  search 
for  the  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  abbreviation  "seen  before  someplace  in  the  body  of 
the  report.  " Hence,  the  List  of  Abbreviations  and  Symbols,  and  the  Glossary  of 
Terms  must  be  complete  and  easy  to  find.  Refer  to  AF  Manual  11-2  for  widely  used 
Air  Force  abbreviations,  and  guidance  in  forming  new  ones. 

viii.  List  of  Related  Previous  Tests  and  Reports. 

This  list  must  include  any  tests  and  reports  of  tests  accomplished  or  in  progress, 
which  have  been  or  are  being  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  test  being  reported  on. 
Also  included  in  the  list  should  be  any  test  known  to  the  report  writers  or  testers  that 
are  related  to  the  present  test(s);  for  example,  tests  of  the  same  equipment  in  different 
test  environments  or  with  different  objectives. 

Any  other  tests  known  to  the  writer(s)  that  they  feel  might  be  of  significant  interest  to 
readers/ users  of  their  report  may  also  be  included.  The  list  should  include  the  test 
title,  dates  of  the  tests,  the  report  number  and  date,  and  the  project  number. 
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REPORT  OF  TEST  ACTIVITY 


This  is  a title  only  and  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  basic  test  report.  The  tenor  of 
this  report  should  be  a concise,  factual  reporting  of  critical  issues  addressod,  signi- 
ficant factors,  objectives,  and  results  of  the  tcst(s).  Details,  supplementary  informa- 
tion and  other  than  primary  and  essential  results  and  data  should  be  relegated  to  the 
Annexes.  Liberal  references  to  the  details  in  the  Annexes  should  be  made  in  this 
portion  of  the  report,  so  that  interested  readers  may  be  accurately  directed  to  more 
details  and  specifics  should  they  be  so  interested. 

Arabic  numerals  starting  with  page  1 are  used  to  number  the  pages  in  this  section  of 
the  report. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  introduction  contains  a succinct  description  of  the  tests  that  were  conducted  and 
the  directives  that  authorized  them.  It  should  include: 

a.  Background  of  the  Test  Requirement  which  may  encompass  the  Required 
Operational  Capability  (ROC);  include  a problem  area,  or  the  rationale  that 
established  the  requirement  for  the  tests  conducted.  A short  history  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  or  transpired  preceding  the  current  test  program  may 
be  appropriately  documented. 

b.  Description  cf  the  Test  Item,  Tactic,  or  Doctrine  that  was  tested  and  evalu- 
ated should  be  given  in  sufficient  detail  to  adequately  identify  what  was  tested, 
and  to  permit  proper  differentiation  of  similar  or  related  items;  or  to  delin- 
eate the  changes  to  a specific  item  which  has  made  it  a candidate  or  subject 
for  testing.  References  to  Annex  A should  be  made  for  a complete  and  com- 
prehensive detailed  description.  Although  generally  roferred  to  as  "tost 
item"  herein,  the  subjects  of  OT&E  may  well  be  something  other  than  hard- 
ware, e.  g. , software,  tactics,  doctrine,  operational  procedures. 
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c.  Scope  of  Test(s)  is  a broad  brush  statement  covering  the  original  test  limits, 
and  any  limitations  observed  during  the  course  of  the  subject  testing  pro- 
gram. 

2.  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

This  section  contains  an  abbreviated  presentation  of  why  the  test  program  was  under- 
taken and  its  major  objectives,  which  are  amplified  upon  in  the  following  subpara- 
graphs. 

a.  Overview  of  Test  Requirements  is  a restatement  of  the  purpose  of  the  test 
from  the  Test  Plan  for  the  project,  expanded  to  include  any  subsequent 
changes  to  the  plan  and  test  requirements  during  the  test  program  so  that  all 
requirements  actually  addressed  during  the  test  program  are  identified. 

b.  Specific  Objectives  are  also  a reiteration  of  the  critical  issues  and  test 
objectives  addressed,  as  well  as  any  subsequently  added  changes  or  deleted 
issues  and  objectives  occurring  during  the  conduct  of  the  test  program. 

c.  Known  or  Anticipated  Discrepancies  Addressed  permits  the  report  writer  to 
acknowledge  and  specifically  respond  to  Test  Plan  direction  to  investigate 
and  evaluate  any  known  or  suspected  discrepancy  or  problem  area  during  the 
test  program.  If  no  such  specific  requirements  are  stated  in  the  Test  Plan 
this  subparagraph  should  be  omitted  in  the  report. 

3.  METHOD  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

This  section  discusses  how  the  OT&E  was  carried  out.  It  should  generalize  and 
summarize  but  nevertheless  present  a reasonably  complete  picture  of  how  the  testing 
was  done,  including  the  effects  of  the  areas  discussed  below  on  test  accomplishment. 
There  should  be  ample  references  to  appropriate  Annexes  for  details  and  specifics. 
The  areas  to  be  considered  in  this  section  include: 

a.  Test  Schedule  should  summarize  when  certain  tests  were  accomplished, 
precedence/priorities  assigned  to  test  series,  the  time  span  covered  in  the 
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test  and/or  specified  test  series,  and  the  impact  on  the  overall  test  program. 
Any  failure  to  meet  an  established  schedule  or  milestones  must  be  noted  and 
explained. 

b.  Test  Procedures  should  address  how  data  was  gathered  and  recorded,  types 
of  missions  (profiles)  or  tactics  flown,  or  tests  accomplished  on  hardware. 

The  effects  or  consequences  of  data  collection  on  the  authenticity  of  opera- 
tions, procedures,  or  function  should  be  noted  in  general  terms,  with  ade- 
quate references  to  appropriate  Annexes  for  details. 

c.  Test  Personnel  must  be  identified  as  to  experience  and  background.  Special- 
ists specifically  selected  to  enhance  testing,  or  specially  trained  technicians 
used  for  testing  are  to  be  highlighted.  If  random  selection  of  ''average" 
operational  personnel  is  used,  the  consequences  of  their  use,  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  specialists  on  test  results,  should  be  addressed.  Again,  specific 
and  lengthy  details  should  be  presented  in  Annex  J. 

d.  Measure  of  Effectiveness  components  are  Availability,  Dependability,  and 
Capability.  If  effectiveness  is  Jin  objective  of  the  lest,  all  of  these  components 
must  be  addressed.  How  the  components  were  obtained,  derived  and  evaluated 
should  be  discussed  m sufficient  detail  that  the  results  of  the  test(s)  discussed 
in  Paragraph  4 below  are  meaningful  to  the  maximum  extent  and  their  signi- 
ficance is  completely  understood  (see  Chapter  6). 

e.  Test  Environment  should  be  summarized  so  that  the  essentials  and  salient 
features  of  the  testing  environment,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  anticipated, 
or  known,  operational  environment  are  recognized.  All  of  the  significant 
details  of  the  test  environment  and  the  consequences  of  them  on  the  test  pro- 
gram and  test  x'esults  will  be  addressed  in  Annex  B,  and  it  should  be  referred 
to  as  required  to  effectively  augment  this  subparagraph. 

f.  Changes/Deviations  from  Test  Plan  or  Test  Directive  must  be  identified  and 
explained  in  this  subparagraph  if  they  effect  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the 
test  program.  This  summary  should  refer  to  Annex  D-4  for  details  of 
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changes,  deviations,  omissions,  or  additions  to  the  programmed  and  planned 
tests,  and  for  information  on  all  other  changes  to  the  plan  that  do  not  neces- 
sarily or  directly  impact  upon  the  test  objectives. 

4.  DISCUSSION  AND  ANALYSIS 

This  paragraph  is  the  hearf  of  the  entire  test  report  because  it  presents  the  results  of 
the  test  conducted  and  the  consequences  of  the  evaluation  of  those  results.  This  is  she 
reason  the  tests  were  conducted.  This  is  what  all  the  time,  money,  manpower  and  test 
resources  were  expended  to  produce.  It  must  be  comprehensive  to  the  extent  that  all 
results  affecting  critical  issues  to  be  addressed  and  significant  test  objectives  are 
discussed  logically,  accurately  and  completely;  and  that  all  conclusions  are  amply  sub- 
stantiated by  properly  validated  or  technically  sound  data. 

Each  subparagraph  (1),  (2),  etc. , should  address  as  a unit,  the  results,  conclusions, 
and  recommendations  appropriate  to  each  critical  issue  and  test  objective.  This  will 
provide  related  continuity  to  each  objective  and  save  the  reader  from  trying  to  track 
through  several  pages  of  results  followed  by  several  pages  of  conclusions  and  then 
another  several  pages  of  recommendations.  Also,  as  a part  of  each  subparagraph, 
any  actions  taken  during  the  course  of  the  test  program  to  correct  or  remedy  any 
known  or  discovered  discrepancies  concerned  with  the  issue  or  objective  should  be 
identified.  Any  known  or  substantiated  result  of  such  recommended  or  accomplished 
actions  should  also  be  described  and  evaluated. 

Issues,  objectives  and  questions  which  could  not  be  properly  evaluated  because  incom- 
plete, inconclusive,  or  unsubstantiated  data  prevented  the  acquisition  of  significant  or 
adequate  test  results,  should  be  reported  in  these  subparagraphs.  Any  valid  results, 
conclusions,  recommendations,  or  information  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  report 
reader  should  be  included  here,  as  well,  even  if  it  is  not  related  to  a specific  objective. 

5.  SUMMARY 

The  Summary  provides  the  medium  whereby  the  significant  management  aspects  of  the 
test  program  can  be  elaborated  upon,  when  reporting  upon  them  has  been  directed,  or 
when  the  Test  Director  feels  that  such  reporting  may  be  productive,  valuable,  or 
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historically  significant.  The  following  subparagraphs  indicate  those  areas  frequently 
of  interest  or  generally  requiring  expansion  by  DOD  or  higher  headquarters  directives 
or  regulations.  Obviously,  as  the  existing  directives,  and  regulations  are  changed  and 
modified  to  meet  future  requirements  these  areas  of  interest  may  change  also.  The 
major  areas  to  be  considered  in  this  section  include: 

a.  Milestones/Schedules  not  Met  must  be  specifically  identified.  Valid  signifi- 
cant reasons  for  failing  to  meet  prescribed  schedules  should  be  identified  and 
explained  as  an  aid  to  more  effective  future  planning.  These  reasons  can  be 
many  and  varied,  anticipated  or  unexpected,  technical,  fiscal,  political, 
administrative,  etc.  Examples  might  be  an  unanticipated  need  for  additional 
training,  or  technical  capability;  inadequate  funding,  manpower,  or  test  re- 
sources; lack  of  logistic  support,  or  unexpected  high  hardware  failure  rates; 
weather;  strikes. 

b.  Resources  Overruns  will  be  identified  with  the  reaons  and  extent  of  the  over- 
run^) explained.  The  impact  and  effect  on  the  test  program  of  encountered 
overruns  should  be  addressed. 

c.  Evaluation  of  Tradeoff  Studies  should  be  made  if  such  studies  were  accom- 
plished during  the  test  program.  If,  as  a consequence  of  the  test  conducted, 
the  Test  Director,  or  Test  Staff  feel  that  there  may  be  merit  in  conducting 
additional  tradeoff  studies,  they  should  be  recommended  in  this  subparagraph. 

d.  Plans  for  Future  Testing  and  their  relationship  to  the  test  program  being  re- 
ported upon,  should  be  identified  as  they  become  known  to  the  test  staff. 

e.  Management  Summary  provides  the  Test  Director  with  the  opportunity  to 
document  significant  problem  areas  encountered  during  the  conduct  of  the 
test  program  and  the  execution  of  the  Test  Plan.  He  should  also  make  any 
appropriate  recommendations  that  he  feels  could  improve  the  effectiveness 
and  expediency  of  future  test  programs. 
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ANNEXES 


This  is  a title  page  only  and  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  detailed  annexes.  The 
annex  identifying  letter  (A,  B,  etc. ) and  its  specified  subject  matter  are  to  be  main- 
tained as  indicated  in  the  Checklist. 

Those  subjects  which  are  sufficiently  explained  in  the  body  of  the  report,  or  which  are 
not  appropriate  to  the  test  program  conducted  may  be  omitted,  but  it's  title  letter  is  to 
be  omitted  as  well.  In  this  manner  each  lettered  annex  (A  thru  M)  will  have  the  same 
subject  in  all  reports,  wh'.ch  will  facilitate  both  reading  the  report  and  finding  specific 
details. 

Should  the  nature  of  the  test  program,  the  test  item,  or  special  requirements  or 
direction,  necessitate  additional  and/or  supplementary  annexes,  annexes  N and  beyond 
may  be  used  as  appropriate  to  accommodate  those  unique  requirements. 

Each  annex  is  to  be  a unit  within  itself  with  outlining  and  paragraphing  as  required  by 
the  length, quantity,  and  complexity  of  the  details  to  be  included.  Information 
included  in  one  annex  should  not  be  repeated  in  other  annexes,  although  adequate 
cross  referencing  may  be  used  as  needed. 

Page  numbering  in  the  annexes  will  be  with  arabio  numerals  in  sequence  starting  with 
1 and  running  the  length  of  each  separate  annex,  the  number  on  each  page  must  be 
proceeded  by  its  appropriate  annex  letter  (e.  g. , A-l,  A-2,  A-3,  B-l,  B-2,  etc. ). 

To  provide  neat  and  obvious  separation  of  the  annexes,  each  annex  should  have  its  own 
title  page  which  will  be  blank  except  for  the  annex  title  centered  and  its  subject  directly 
under  it,  approximately  one  third  of  the  way  down  the  page.  (e.  g. , ANNEX  B,  OT&E 
ENVIRONMENT)  (see  Checklist  at  end  of  chapter ). 


Further  explanation  and  breakdown  of  the  annexes  than  that  provided  in  the  Checklist 
will  not  be  provided  here.  The  outlining  provided  will  show  the  nature  of  material, 
information  and  details  required  and  the  general  format  desired.  The  author(s)  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  annexes  are  the  places  to  include  all  the  information,  procedures, 
details,  and  rationalizations,  etc. . that  are  in  anyway  significant  and  appropriate  to 
test  program  accomplished,  and  particularly  those  not  discussed  or  noted  in  the  Re- 
port of  Test  Activity  section  of  the  report.  Remember  that  the  annexes  are  for  the 
report  users  who  need  to  know  all  the  significant  details  about  one,  a few,  several, 
or  all  areas  of  the  OT&E  Test  Program;  as  opposed  to  the  users  whose  need  is  only  to 
know  generally  what  was  done  and  what  resulted. 
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COMPLETION  PAGES 


REFERENCE  LIST  AND  SELECTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

References  should  be  numbered  sequentially  as  they  appear  in  the  text  of  the  report, 
and  thus  will  be  listed  in  this  section  in  the  same  order,  as  is  standard  referencing 
procedure. 

Probably  few  reports  will  require  this  section;  however,  it  is  not  an  unlikely  require- 
ment if  the  testing  conducted  is  follow-on  or  related  to  previous  tests  whose  reports 
are  used  to  avoid  repeating  subtests  or  to  extract  appropriate  data. 

If  studies  are  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  or  as  a prerequisite  to  the  test  con- 
ducted any  reference  material  should  be  acknowledged  and  listed. 

Should  special  or  unique  test  procedures,  data  reduction  or  acquisition  methods,  etc. , 
be  used  during  the  test  program,  the  Technical  Reports,  operating  instructions  or 
similar  documents  used  should  be  referenced  and  listed.  In  many  cases,  the  use  of 
such  references  can  substantially  reduce  the  amount  of  detail  necessary  to  define, 
describe,  or  explain  methods  and  procedures  used  in  the  tests  being  reported  upon. 

DISTRIBUTION  LIST 

The  basic  and  required  distribution  list  will  be  provided  in  the  Test  Plan  and  Test 
Directive,  as  well  as  any  Command  or  higher  headquarters  restrictions  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Test  Report. 

The  author(s)  should,  however,  keep  in  mind  that  frequently  during  the  conduct  of  the 
test  program  technical  assistance  or  other  unscheduled  support  may  be  required  which 
will  probably  add  new  units  or  agencies  to  the  planned  distribution  list. 

Also,  the  Defense  Documentation  Center  (DDC)  is  required  by  AFR  80-44  to  receive 
twelve  copies  of  each  unclassified  and  unlimited  report,  and  two  copies  of  each 
classified  or  limited  distribution  report. 
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DD-1473,  REPORT  DOCUMENTATION  FORM 

DD  Form-1473  is  required  to  be  completed  in  detail  as  outlined  by  MIL-STD  847-A. 
It  will  be  accomplished  and  included  in  all  technical  reports  prepared  by  or  for  De- 
partment of  Defense  organizations. 
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CHECK  LIST  FOR  PRELIMINARY  PAGES 

i.  Cover/Title  Page 

a.  Major  Air  Command  Sponsoring  or  Responsible 

b.  + Organization  Publishing  the  Report 

c.  Type  of  Test  and  Name  of  Test  Item 

d.  1'ype  of  Report 

e.  Project  No. 

f.  Date 

g.  Security  Classification  and  Downgrading  Information,  if  Classified 

ii.  Formal  Review  and  Approval  of  Report 

iii.  Foreword 

a.  Authority  for  Test 

b.  * Type  of  Test  (Independent,  Combined,  Joint) 

c.  * Test  Location(s) 

d.  * Test  Organization^) 

e.  Key  Participating  Personnel 

iv.  Abstract 

a.  Narrative  Summary  of  Tests 

b.  Significant  Results 

v.  Table  of  Contents 

a.  List  of  Contents 

b.  List  of  Tables,  Charts,  Graphs  and  Figures 

vi.  List  of  Abbreviations  and  Symbols 

vii.  Glossary  of  Texans 
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■CHECKLIST  FOR  REPORT  OF  TEST  ACTIVITY 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

a.  * Background  of  the  Test  Requirement 

b. *  Description  of  Test  Item,  Tactic,  or  Doctrine 

c. +  Scope  of  Test 

2.  PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 

a.  ' Overview  of  Test  Requirements 

b. +  Specific  Objectives 

c. *  Known  or  Anticipated  Discrepancies  Addressed 
• 3.  METHOD  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

a.  + Test  Schedule  - Summary 

b.  * Test  Procedures 

c.  f Test  Personnel 

d.  Measure  of  Effectiveness 

e. +  Test  Environment 

f.  * Changes/Deviations  from  Test  Plan 

4.  DISCUSSION  AND  ANALYSIS 

a. *  Results  (by  objective  and  critical  issues) 

(1) *  Conclusions 

(2) *  Recommendations 

(3) *  Actions  Taken  to  Correct  Discrepancies 

(4)  f Known  Results  of  Actions  on  Recommendations 

b.  Issues,  Objectives,  and  Questions  not  Completely  Evaluated 

5.  SUMMARY 

a.  * Milestones/Schedules  Not  Met 

b.  * Resources  Overruns 

c.  * Evaluation  of  Trade-off  Studies 

d.  * Plans  for  Future  Testing 

Relationship  With  Test  Program  Being  Reported 

e.  Management  Summary 
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CHECKLIST  FOR  ANNEXES 


A.  DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  TEST  ITEM/TACTICS/DOCTRINE 


1.  Description  of  Harchvare/Tactics/Doctrine  Tested 

a.  Special  Installation  Requirements 

b.  Problems  and  Significant  Difficulties  Encountered 

c.  * Major  Subsystems  Not  Tested 

2.  Deviations  from  Operational  Configuration 

Major  Subsystems  Modified  for  Test 

3.  Configuration  Changes  During  Test  Program 

4.  Anticipated  Configuration  Changes  That  Will  Impact  Test  Results 


B.  OT&E  ENVIRONMENT 


1.  Authenticity  of  Physical  Environment 

2.  Authenticity  of  Tactical  Environment 

3.  Environmental  Effects  on  Validity  of  Results 

4.  Constraints  and  Limitations  Imposed/Encountered 

C.  OT&E  TEST  METHODOLOGY /DESIGN 

1.  Test  Procedures  Used 

2. *  Simulations 

a.  Physical 

b.  Computer 

e.  Authenticity  of  Threat  Simulations 

3.  * Models/Modeling  Employed 

4.  Data  Collection  Methods 
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5.  Data  Redaction  Procedures 

6. *  Data  Validation  Procedures 

7.  Instrumentation  Constraints  and  Limitations 

8.  Describe  the  analytical/statistical  approach  being  used  to  answer  questions 
posed  by  the  test  objectives.  This  description  shall  include: 

(a)  Listing  of  independent  and  dependent  variables  fo*  'aah  trial  or  group 

of  trials  (as  applicable)  and  description  of  the  statis  !ca!  handling  of  each 
independent  operational  variable  (i.e.,  investigated  at  different  levels, 
blocked,  randomized,  or  held  const  t;  factorial  or  nonfactorial 
arrangement; 

(b)  Basis  for  establishing  scope  of  the  test; 

(c)  Rationale  for  selection  and  description  ofscenarios  to  be  used; 

(d)  Factors  driving  degree  of  operational  realism  (including  physical 
environment,  operating  and  maintaining  personnel,  test  hardware); 

(e)  Statistical  basis  for  replication; 

(f)  Prediction  of  uncertainty  in  results; 

(g)  Effect  of  resource  limitations  on  test  design; 

D.  SUPPORTING  DATA 

1.  Test  Results,  MOE,  Procedures 

2.  Specific  Mission  Profiles 

3.  Special  or  Significant  Equipment  Settings 

4.  Deviations  from  Test  Plan  or  Test  Directive 

5.  Copies  of  all  Specialized  Forms  and  Questionnaires  Used 

6.  Data  Storage  and  Retrieval  (DMIS  Interface) 
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E.  PRE  TESTING  REQUIRED/ ACCOMPLISHED 


1.  Concepts  or  Opinions  Confirmed  or  Verified 

2.  Questionable  Variables  or  parameters  Identified 

3.  Novel  or  Unique  Test  Methods  Confirmed 
P.  TEST  ORGANIZATION 

1.  Deviations  from  Normal  Organizational  Structure 
a:.  Rationale  for  change 

b.  Effects  and  consequences  of  changes 

i 

2.  Evaluate  Probable  Performance  of  Standard  Organization 
G.  TEST  OPERATIONS 

1.  Test  Operational  Environment  vs.  Normal  Operations 

a.  Rationale  for  change 

b.  Effects  and  consequences  of  changes 

2.  Evaluate  Probable  Performance  with  Standard  Operational  Prooodu 

3.  T.  O.  and  Operational  Procedures  Validation/ Evaluation 
II.  MAINTENANCE 

1.  Reliability 

2.  Maintainability 

3.  Availability 

4.  Compatibility 

5.  T.  O.  Validation 

6.  Significant  Problem  Areas  or  Difficulties  Encountered 
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I.  LOGISTICS  & SUPPLY 


1.  Supportability 

a.  Peculiar  Problem  Areas  and  Difficulties  Encountered 

2.  Deviations  from  Standard  Logistics  Procedures 

3.  Life  Cycle  Cost  Analysis 

a.  Results 

b.  Determination  Methodology 

J.  PERSONNEL 

1.  Manning  Deviations  from  Standard  UMD 

a.  Rationale  for  Change 

b.  Effects  and  Consequences  of  Changes 

2.  Evaluate  Probable  Performance  With  Normal  UMD 

K.  TRAINING 

1.  Training  Accomplished  Prior  to  'Costing 

2.  Training  Acquired  during  Testing 

3.  Effect  on  Test  Results 

4.  Recommended  Training  Requirements 

L.  SAFETY 

1.  Safety  Regulations  Not  Complied  With 

2.  Unique  Safety  Procedures  Employed 

3.  Effect  on  Test  Results 

a.  Environmental 

b.  Operational 

c.  Data  Acquisition 

4.  Recommended  Safety  Requirements 
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M.  SECURITY 


1.  Special  Security  Procedures  Required  i 

2.  Effect  of  Security  on  Test  Results 

a.  Environmental  ? 

b.  Operational 

c.  Data  Acquisition 

:S.  Recommended  Security  Procedures 
N.  OTHERS 
As  needed. 
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Chapter  16 

JOINT  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND  EVALUATION 
1.  ESTABLISHING  A NEED  FOR  JOT&E 

Joint  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  has  several  meanings  that  are  best  understood 
with  reference  to  several  authoritative  sources. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  Report  of  July  1970  says  that  "JOT&E  is  operational 
testing  where  the  nev:  system  is  tried  alongside  of,  or  against,  capabilities  of  another 
military  service  to  estimate  more  clearly  the  system's  joint  operational  worth.  " 

DOD  Directive  5000.1  "Acquisition  of  Major  Defense  Systems"  (July  1971)  states: 

"For  programs  involving  two  or  more  Components  (Military  Departments),  the 
Component  having  dominant  interest  shall  designate  the  program  manager  .... 
test  and  evaluation  shall  commence  as  early  as  possible.  A determination  of 
operational  suitability,  including  logistics  support  requirements,  will  be  made 
prior  to  large  scale  production  commitments,  making  use  of  the  most  realistic 
test  environment  possible  and  the  best  representation  of  the  future  operational 
system  available. " 

DOD  Directive  5000.3  "Test  and  Evaluation"  (Jan.  1973)  describes  joint  testing  as 
follows: 

",  . . . For  those  systems  which  have  a natural  interface  with  equipment  of 
another  Component,  oi  may  be  acquired  by  two  or  more  Components,  joint  OT&E 
will  be  conducted  where  required.  Such  joint  testing  will  include  participation  and 
support  by  all  affected  Components  as  appropriate  ....  The  Deputy  Director  of 
Research  and  Engineering,  Tost  and  Evaluation,  (DD(T&E)  is  assigned  across- 
the-board  responsibility  for  OSD  in  Test  and  Evaluation  matters.  (His  stated 
responsibilities  include)  . . . Monitoring  closely  such  joint  testing  as  is  accom- 
plished by  the  DOD  Components  in  connection  with  their  planned  acquisition  of 
specific  systems.  In  addition,  initiating  and  coordinating  the  accomplishment  of 
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such  additional  joint  testing*  as  is  necessary,  with  specific  delegation  to  an  appro- 
priate Component  (or  Components)  of  all  practical  aspects  of  the  joint  test .... 
Monitoring,  only  to  the  extent  required  to  determine  the  applicability  of  results  to 
weapon  system  acquisition  or  modification,  that  test  and  evaluation  which  is  (1) 
Directed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which  relates  to  the  Single  Integrated  Opera- 
tional Plan  (SIOP)  operational  factors;  (2)  Conducted  primarily  for  development  or 
investigation  of  oi’ganizational  or  doctrinal  concepts. " 

Joint  operational  test  and  evaluation  in  its  actual  conduct  differs  little  from  any  OT&E 
conducted  by  a single  Military  Department.  Therefore,  the  test  planning,  test  de- 
sign, measures  of  effectiveness^  test  reporting,  and  other  related  chapters  of  this 
manual  are  equally  applicable  to  the  USAF  member  assigned  and  involved  in  JOT&E. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  important  differences.  These  include  the  following: 

Policies  regarding  the  need  for  JOT&E 

Validation  of  the  need 

Directive  authority  for  JOT&E 

Military  Department  OT&E  structure 

Organization  of  a JOT&E  team  (or  force) 

Resources  source 

Approval  chain 

Political  arena 

Policies  regarding  the  need  for  JOT&E  basically  stem  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  actual  statement  of  need  can  originate  in  OSD  or  from  any  DOD  compo- 
nent and  often  does. 

Although  there  are  no  specific  restrictions  placed  on  where  and  how  to  seek  and  identify 
needs  for  joint  test  and  evaluation,  at  least  we  nave  the  general  guidance  of  DODD  5000. 1. 

♦Several  of  these  DD(T&E)  initiated  Joint  Tests  are  noted  in  Appendix  B. 
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and  . 3 as  cited  above.  This  guidance  suggests  the  evaluation  of  major  and  selected 
less-than-major  systems.  Within  this  category,  systems  exhibiting  the  following 
characteristics  are  of  primary  interest: 

Systems  which  are  developed  by  one  DOD  Component  for  use  by  two  or  more 
DOD  Components. 

Systems  evaluations  which  can  be  significantly  improved  or  be  more  realistically 
evaluated  through  employment  of  two-sided  testing  techniques. 

Systems  which  have  interoperability,  or  inter-supportability  relationships  in- 
volving other  DOD  Components. 

Systems  which  embody  employment  concepts,  doctrine  and  tactics  not  fully 
assessed,  supported  or  adopted  on  a joint  service  basis.  In  most  cases  these 
involve  critical  issues  which  are  of  joint  interest  in  the  OSD,  DCP  coordination 
and  DSARC  decision  process. 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  OSD  to  rf.  ;uire  joint  test  and  evaluation  of  major  and  selected 
non-major  Defense  Materiel  Items  in  the  acquisition  process,  whenever: 

New  or  competing  military  employment  concepts  are  associated  with  critical 
issues  of  joint  interest  in  the  OSD  decision  making  process;  and,  technically 
valid  and  cost  effective  ways  of  reducing  decision  uncertainty  through  test  and 
evaluation  are  identified. 

Defense  Materiel  Items  are  developed  by  one  DOD  Component  for  use  by  two  or 
more  DOD  Components. 

Defense  Materiel  Items  have  clearly  identified  major  inter-operability  or  inter- 
supportability  relationships  v.ith  operational  mission  elements  of  other  DOD 
Components. 

Materiel  Item  acquisition  decisions  require  additional  data  which  can  be  optimized 
through  employment  of  "two-sided”  test  and  evaluation  techniques  involving  two  or 
more  DOD  Components. 
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or,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to: 

Validate  the  role  of  the  system  in  specific  military  situations. 

Resolve  or  aid  resolution  of  DSARC  questions  and  critical  issues. 

Measure  systems  operational  performance  parameters  in  a realistic  field  and 
ILS  environment. 

Develop  or  validate  engagement  models  and  factors  used  for  operational  planning, 
force  development,  doctrine  and  tactics. 

Evaluate  systems  modifications  and  improvements. 

When  it  is  determined  that  a specific  Defense  Materiel  Item  in  the  acquisition  process 
meets  one  or  more  of  these  criteria,  the  DOD  Component  advocating  acquisition  of  the 
item  will  identify  joint  test  and  evaluation  options  in  draft  DCPs  submitted  for  OSD 
action.  Generally,  one  of  the  following  circumstances  will  govern  such  action: 

The  required  operational  capability  was  generated  by  another  DOD  Component 
or  in  parallel  with  another  DOD  Component. 

Harmonization  actions  (see  AFR  57-1)  arising  through  the  DCP  coordination 
process  identify  joint  concerns  or  considerations  which  can  be  quantified  through 
test  and  evaluation. 

The  Defense  Materiel  Item  to  be  acquired  is  related  through  "in  progress"  devel- 
opment or  modification  of  a Imate  iel  item  of  another  DOD  Component. 

2.  VALIDATING  THE  NEED 

Having  a basic  need  for  JOT&E  identified,  it  is  now  necessary  to  move  through  a vali- 
dation step.  Reasons  are  obvious  — in  most  cases  significant  resources  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  action;  further,  not  all  JOT&E  needs  lend  themselves  to  a reasonable 
technical  solution  within  a required  time  frame. 

Normally  this  validation  is  made  by  a feasibility  study  working  group  formed  at  the 
DD  (T&E)  level.  The  objective  of  this  group  is  to  develop  and  examine  test  design 
concepts  for  technical  adequacy  and  efficiency  relative  to  the  stated  test  objectives, 
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schedules  and  resources.  The  feasibility  study  working  group  is  chaired  by  a member 
of  the  DD(T&E)  staff  who  is  responsible  for  the  organization  and  selection  of  WSEG/ 

IDA  and  other  working  group  participants  as  necessary  to  fulfill  the  above  stated 
objectives.  The  feasibility  study  conducted  by  this  group  provides  the  baseline  input  to 
subsequent  planning.  Thus,  the  group's  output  obviously  becomes  highly  important  to 
the  JOT&E  Test  Director  and  his  team.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  need  was 
validated  and  the  JOT&E  will  take  place. 

For  the  USAF  officer  who  might  find  himself  involved  in  a JOT&E  action,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  he  not  use  the  feasibility  study  working  group's  output  without  proper  study. 
This  documentation  must  be  carefully  assessed  for  practicality,  completeness  and 
technical  adequacy.  Some  questions  which  will  enlighten  this  area  are: 

Who  were  the  members  of  the  Joint  Test  Feasibility  Working  Group  ? What  is  their 
background  and  experience  in  OT&E  ? How  many  operating  command  people  parti- 
cipated in  the  study  or  review  of  its  recommendations  ? 

Who  was  the  principal  author (s)  of  the  study  report?  Will  he  (they)  be  assigned 
to  the  JTD  for  follow-on  planning  and  joint  test  program  implementation? 

Arc  the  stated  purposes  :md  objectives  for  the  test  program  general  or  specific? 
Examples  of  typical  over-generalized  statements  which  signal  trouble  are: 

Resolve  or  aid  resolution  of  (unspecified)  critical  issues;  or  validate  the  role 
cf  the  xyz  system  in  combat  situations  (unspecified). 

How  dees  the  test  concept  compare  with  current  operating  command  and  intelli- 
gence estimates  of  the  threat,  doctrine  and  tactics  from  both  red  and  blue  view- 
points ? Are  deviations  identified,  explained  and  justified  ? 

How  were  the  requirements  for  type  and  number  test  items  determined?  Are 
units  specifically  defined?  For  example:  "Strike  sized  element"  is  not  a speci- 
fically defined  unit. 

Has  test  design  planning  been  a part  of  the  feasibility  study?  Was  an  easy  or 
difficult  area  selected?  How  far  did  they  cany  it?  What  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  related  back-up  documentation  not  appearing  in  the  study  report? 
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Are  environmental  factors  involved  in  the  test?  Do  they  occur  in  usable  testing 
areas  ? Has  the  frequency  of  occurrence  been  checked  by  authoritative  sources  ? 

Is  the  quality  and  quantity  of  data  specified  ? Can  it  be  practically  related  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  funds  provided  for  the  evaluation  ? 

3.  AUTHORIZING  TESTING 

The  authority  to  direct  a specific  JOT&E  resides  with  the  DD(T&E)  as  noted  above  in 
the  excerpt  from  DOD  Dii’ective  5000.  3.  Joint  testing  which  is  determined  to  be 
feasible  is  implemented  through  DD(T&E)  designation  of  an  Executive  Agency  (DOD 
Component  or  other  DOD  agency)  which  provides  the  Joint  Test  Director  and  exercises 
responsibilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  joint  test 
and  evaluation.  DD(T&E)  exercises  overall  management  monitoring  of  the  joint  test 
and  evaluation  activities  and  provides  planning,  programming  and  budgeting  support 
for  unique  test  costs. 

4.  ORGANIZING  FOR  THE  TEST 

Now  that  we  have  a validated  need  and  a directive  to  proceed,  it  is  next  important  that 
we  get  organized. 

Obviously,  in  order  to  effectively  organize  a test  team  or  force  using  personnel  (and 
procedures)  from  other  than  ones  own  parent  department,  a thorough  understanding  of 
the  OT&E  structure  and  procedures  used  by  each  of  the  Military  Departments  is  neces- 
sary to  anyone  who  finds  himself  involved  in  Joint  OT&E  actions.  This  information  is 
provided  in  Appendices  B,  C,  D,  and  E.  A summary  of  the  major  interfaces  is  shown 
below  for  ready  reference. 


Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Marines 

ACS  FOR* 

Asst.  Dir. 
RDT&E 

(OT&E)  OP-98C 

DC/S  (O&P) 
AFXOOW 

Spl  Asst. /OT&E 
DC/S  (RD&S) 

OTEA 

OPTEVFOR 

AFTEC 

Same  as 

Ft.  Belvoir,  Va. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Kirtland  AFB,  N.  M. 

Navy 

HQ  & field  JOT&E  focal  points 
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This  participation  ranges  from  comments  and  inputs  to  draft  DCP's,  maintenance  of 
five-year  OT&E  plans  and  programs,  to  test  management  and  conduct  of  independent 
evaluation  and  reporting  of  test  results.  The  identified  Headquarters  staff  offices 
maintain  liaison  with  DDR&E,  DD(T&E)  as  necessary  to  fulfill  requirements  for  co- 
ordinated OT&E  actions. 

The  organizations  of  joint  test  forces  arc  in  most  cases  an  extension  of  "ad  hoc"  test 
feasibility  working  groups  formed  in  the  "verification  of  need"  phase.  The  alignment 
of  these  working  groups  is  usually  along  lines  that  permit  assignment  of  responsibilities 
to  each  participating  agency  or  service.  For  example,  in  the  joint  Electronic  Warfare 
test  there  were  functional  areas  as  follows:  Simulation,  Instrumentation,  Inte- 
grated Air  Defense  System  (Red  Force),  Data  Reduction,  Analysis,  Operations,  Com- 
munications/Electronics, and  Plans  and  Programs. 

The  organizational  phase  begins  when  an  executive  agency  has  been  designated  and  the 
Joint  Test  .Director  is  identified.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  transition  to  the  organ- 
ization phase  has  been  most  smoothly  accomplished  when  the  selected  JTD  has  been 
extensively  involved  in  the  earlier  test  feasibility  study  working  group  activites. 

An  initial  organizational  consideration  is  the  characteristics  of  the  implementing  direc- 
tive issued  by  DD(T&E)  establishing  the  joint  T&E  program.  Of  equal  importance  are 
the  charter  which  is  drawn  by  the  Joint  Test  Director  for  approval  of  DD(T&E),  and 
memorandum  agreements  or  Letters  of  Instruction  concluded  between  the  participating 
DoD  Components. 

5.  ROLE  OF  THE  JTD 

t 

In  the  development  of  a charter  the  JTD  should  clearly  and  appropriately  define  the 
scope,  responsibility,  and  authority  necessary  to  implement  and  conduct  the  program. 

Sound  plans  and  effective  management  are  only  possible  through  positive  action  to 
establish  a clear  baseline  for  their  development.  Responses  to  the  initial  questions 
(such  as  what  do  you  want  and  what  do  you  need?)  must  be  carefully  thought  out.  The 
following  checklist  will  assist  in  insuring  thorough  consideration  of  these  matters 
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since  they  are  usually  confronted  before  adequate  thought  has  been  given  to  planning 
and  organizational  requirements. 

The  Situation  Driving  the  itoquiromcnt 

Is  a logical  basis  for  T&E  action  provided  and  is  it  supported  by  complete  informa- 
tion in  the  sources  of  background  information?  How  was  it  developed  and  by  whom? 

Are  the  fundamental  objectives  clearly  stated  and  are  they  consistent  with  the 
basis  for  T&E  action  ? 

How  are  T&E  concepts  and  solution  options  defined  ? Are  they  directive  or  other- 
wise restrictive?  Do  they  involve  untried,  high  risk  or  unique  planning  character- 
istics or  technical  factors  ? 

Have  all  major  participants  and  related  development  agencies  been  identified  ? 

What  are  their  official  views  concerning  support,  resources,  schedules  and 
priorities  ? 

Resource  Provisions  Cited 

What  financial  planning,  programming  and  budgeting  actions  have  been  taken  rela- 
tive to  the  Joint  Test  program?  What  are  the  funding  targets  and  limits? 

Are  responsibilities  for  Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS) 
actions  identified  ? What  program  elements,  funding  categories,  accounts,  etc. 
are  involved  ? Can  they  be  adjusted  ? On  what  authority  ?,  Within  what  Hmics  ? 

And  on  what  schedule? 

Have  test  staff  manpower  estimates  been  made?  What  standards  and  precedents 
were  used?  What  latitude  is  provided  for  change? 

What  provisions  have  been  made  for  test  items,  instrumentation  support  equipment 
and  facilities  ? Are  existing  contracts  involved  ? What  is  the  contracting  officer's 
and  system  program  manager's  positions  with  respect  to  change  if  it  should  be  re- 
quired ? 
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Will  installations  within  the  DOD  Test  & Evaluation  Facility  Base  be  involved,  e.g. 
National  Ranges  ? If  so,  have  Range  Commanders'  Statements  of  Capability  been 
issued?  What  is  their  position  relative  to  funding  needs  and  other  resource  capa- 
bilities ? 

Will  the  test  program  involve  military  construction?  What  PPBS  provisions  have 
been  made  ? 

Schedules  & Milestones 

Does  the  directive  document  contain  information  on  phases  and  completion  dates  ? 

If  so,  are  they  adjustable  based  on  detailed  planning  actions  ? Under  what  condi- 
tions ? 

What  is  the  ratio  of  time  allowed  for  planning  versus  test  operations  ? Note:  For 
relatively  straightforward  tests  not  requiring  design  and  development  of  special- 
ized instrumentation,  equipment  or  facilities  the  ratio  should  be  at  least  3 to  1. 

Do  schedules  provide  for  a planning  review  period  ? Note:  The  planning  review 
period  should  be  at  least  half  the  length  of  the  basic  (initial)  plan  development 
' period. 

Are  the  consistent  with  availability  of  test  items  ? Is  adequate  time 

allowed  for  test  item  modification?  Has  this  been  verified  by  the  Development 
Agency,  Logistic  Agency  and  contractor,  if  involved  ? Are  allowances  made  for 
contingencies,  e.  g. , damage  in  transit,  missing  parts,  or  field  reliability  factors. 

The  foregoing  discussion  on  organizing  for  JOT&E  assumes  a directive  has  been  issued 
and  that  the  directive  deals  with  a perfectly  feasible  test  series.  This  conclusion  should 
not  be  without  some  question.  If  you  are  involved  in  a JOT&E  assignment  examine  the 
scope  of  the  testyourself.  Asking  the  following  questions  will  prove  helpful: 

How  does  the  test  force  size  and  composition  compare  with  that  plained  for  a 
real  military  engagement? 

What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  system  to  be  tested  ? 


Are  the  number  of  test  samples  selected  considered  sufficient  to  realistically 
exercise  the  threat  spectrum  described  in  the  system's  design  objectives? 

Is  the  testing  appropriately  spread  throughout  the  system's  performance  envelope? 

Are  simulations  identified  and  can  they  be  realistically  related  to  the  elements  of 
the  test  model  ? 

Does  the  testing  involve  development  of  new  or  unproven  techniques,  instrumenta- 
tion or  unusual  test  item  modifications  ? 

Does  the  test  involve  live  firings  and  if  so  have  the  safety  and  environmental  con- 
siderations been  assessed  ? 

Are  specialized  training  or  other  ILS  factors  involved  in  the  testing  concept? 

Is  an  environmental  impact  statement  required  ? 

6.  RESOURCES  FOR  TESTING 

Assuming  need,  validation,  directive,  some  initial  organization  and  planning,  and  a 
well  thought  out  charter  (agreed  to  by  the  directive  authority)  the  topic  of  resources 
must  be  considered.  Two  aspects  of  resources  are  important:  (1)  what  do  you 
need,  and  (2)  where  are  you  going  to  get  it? 

In  JOT&E,  you  have  to  depend  on  several  sources  including  your  parent  department, 
other  participating  departments,  and  the  DD(T&E).  Take  careful  note  of  this  in  the 
following  discussion. 

The  task  of  determining  requirements  for  resources  is  an  essential  early  planning 
step.  These  are  addressed  in  terms  of  the  four  established  DOD  Appropriations  cate- 
gories; i.  e. , Manpower,  Items  of  Equipment  (procurement),  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance; and  Military  Construction. 

The  Five-Year  Defense  Program  is  the  heart  of  the  DOD  Planning,  Programming  and 
Budgeting  System.  Understanding  of  the  PPBS  and  its  objectives  and  implications  is 
important  to  the  JTD  because  any  program  which  cannot  be  realistically  accommodated 
within  it  is  going  nowhere.  There  are  substantial  procedural  hurdles  to  be  passed  in 
gaining  approval  in  this  "survival  of  the  fittest"  competition  for  resources.  The  JTD 
must  give  particular  consideration  to  four  of  these  problems  in  his  initial  planning 
phase. 
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Manpower.  Organizations  are  people.  The  characteristics  and  combinations  of 
talents  found  in  the  selected  people  are  a primary  factor  in  determining  an  organiza- 
tional approach.  Finding  competent  and  appropriately  experienced  test  and  evaluation 
professionals  who  can  be  made  available  to  the  joint  test  force  staff  is  very  difficult, 
particularly  when  relatively  scarce  OT&E  experience  is  emphasized  and  DT&E  experi- 
ence is  de-emphasized. 

The  key  to  the  identification  of  the  right  type,  numbers  and  mix  of  personnel  is  the 
statement  and  analysis  of  the  testing  goals  or  objectives.  If  the  objectives  stated  in 
the  concept  and  plan  are  conflicting  or  incomplete,  the  organization  will  become  a 
conglomeration  of  incompatible,  separate  enterprises,  each  following  its  own  aim  or 
interest.  Any  doubt  concerning  the  clarity  or  consistency  of  the  objectives  should  be 
removed  by  reconvening  the  test  feasibility  working  groups  and  rectifying  these  defici- 
encies. Well  formulated  objectives  encourage  synergistic  planning  in  all  of  the  crea- 
tive parts  of  the  organization  and  result  in  unity  of  action  that  cannot  be  achieved  in 
any  other  way. 

A feasibility  study  is  not  a plan  although  many  such  studies  contain  the  elements  of  a 
good  plan.  Adequate  manpower  and  organization  development  deponds  heavily  on  the 
plan,  therefore,  before  attampting  to  man  the  test  staff,  the  plan  should  be 
examined  in  terms  of  the  following  general  characteristics  of  a good  plan: 

Based  on  objective  thinking  and  free  of  undue  emphasis  on  peripheral  objectives 
with  logical  development  of  the  basis  of  action. 

Accurate  forecast  of  the  nature  and  requirements  of  test  events  and  their 
sequercing. 

Flexibility  for  adjustment  of  contingencies  without  serious  loss  of  economy  or 
effectiveness. 

Comprehensiveness  to  cover  all  actions  that  will  be  required  of  participants  and 
test  force  organization  id  elements  for  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives. 
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Simple  and  unambiguous  so  that  it  can  be  carried  out  readily  without  confusion. 
Economical  in  its  use  of  assigned  test  resources. 

Considers  and  assesses  alternate  methods  for  attaining  objectives  by  identifying 
the  most  important  factors  and  relating  tangible  factors  separately. 

Each  member  of  the  test  staff  will  be  a product  of  his  experiences  and  have  some 
biases.  There  is  no  sure  way  to  avoid  this.  Appropriate  attention  must  be  given  to 
insure  that  the  end  value  of  any  data  produced  will  be  enhanced  by  knowledge  of  those 
involved,  in  addition  to  how  these  data  were  collected  and  evaluated.  Several  criteria 
for  staff  selection  suggest  themselves: 

Assure  that  the  test  planning  group  contains  members  who  are  expert  in  equipment 
operation  and  tactics  in  combat,  operational  procedures,  the  particular  equipment 
to  be  tested,  statistical  and  mathematical  test  design,  methods  of  simulating 
combat  in  test  situations,  and  methods  of  test  data  collection  and  test  data  analysis. 

Assure  that  no  constraints  are  placed  upon  the  test  team  which  would  prevent  any 
members  from  making  the  fullest  use  of  their  expertise  in  their  respective  fields. 

Policy  statements  require  that  all  operational  testing  be  accomplished  by  the  type  of 
personnel  at  experience  levels  planned  for  the  materiel  items  end  use.  However, 
blind  adherence  to  this  requirement  can  seriously  impact  the  cost/schedule/perfor- 
mance of  the  test.  Tills  may  dictate  that  some  Contractor  or  Development  Agency  test 
and  evaluation  specialists  be  added  to  achieve  an  elective  test  team  complement. 
Identification  of  these  added  T&E  specialists  and  characterization  of  their  role  in 
planning  and  execution  of  the  test  is  offered  as  a way  to  remove  criticism  based  on 
fear  of  developer  bias  and  concern  for  truly  independent  evaluation. 

Experts  in  operation  and  tactics  should  come  from  personnel  who  have  actual  combat 
experience.  They  should  also  include  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
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enlisted  personnel  who  have  had  actual  combat  operational  support  experience.  For  a 
team  such  as  described,  rank  and  specialized  expertise  are  not  necessarily  in  a straight- 
line  relationship.  For  example,  if  in  the  course  of  planning,  an  officer  who  is  expert 
on  tactics  supersedes  the  views  of  an  enlisted  maintenance  man  about  the  difficulties  of 
repairing  the  system,  or  inhibits  free  expression  of  views,  valuable  data  may  be  lost 
or  test  problems  may  intensify. 

Items  of  Equipment.  Material  for  test  and  test  support  e quip ment/facili ties  (not 
including  brick  and  mortar)  to  be  used  or  expended  during  the  test  must  be  identified  in 
the  planning  phase.  Listing  and  categorization  in  terms  of  source,  condition,  config- 
uration status,  schedule,  support  requirements,  modifications,  documentation,  training 
operator  characteristics,  etc. , should  be  addressed. 

After  all  items  of  equipment  to  be  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  test  have  been  identi- 
fied they  must  be  categorized  as  unique  to  the  test  and  other.  The  categorization  as 
"test  unique"  is  necessary  because  in  joint  OT&E,  funds  for  unique  items  are  provided 
by  the  DD(T&E)  from  Program  Element  #65804D. 

The  Air  Force  Manual,  AFM  173-10,  and  the  equivalent  Army  and  Navy  publications, 
should  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  practical  in  estimating  O&M  and  other  costs. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that  AFM  173-10  is  more  useful  in  establishing  cost  in 
the  O&M  category.  For  equipment  identified  as  unique,  test  item  modifications, 
and  equipment  not  in  operational  inventory,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  implementing 
and  supporting  command  assistance. 

Operations  and  Maintenance.  The  participating  DOD  Components  in  Joint  Tests 
are  required  to  provide  the  necessary  O&M  support  without  reimbursement  (from 
65804D).  This  means  that  the  participating  services  will  fund  for  all  other  require- 
ments not  specifically  accepted  for  funding  under  the  DD(T&E)  determination  of  test 
unique  costs.  Foreseeable  situations  exist  wherein  the  test  can  involve  test  ranges  or 
projects  which  are  funded  from  the  RDT&E  appropriations  category  or  are  industrially 
funded  facilities  which  require  reimbursement  by  projects  using  the  test  facilities. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  clear  understanding  at  the  outset.  This,  in  turn, 
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depends  on  accurate  identification  and  estimation  of  test  needs,  schedules  ana  costs. 
Careful  consideration  of  O&M  resource  matters  including  responsibilities  for  the  plan- 
ning, programming  and  budgeting  (PPBS)  for  them  is  essential  to  good  test  management. 
This  should  also  include  the  identification  of  an  agency  or  agencies  responsible  to  moni- 
tor the  PPBS  of  all  participating  elements. 

The  support  provided  to  joint  test  programs  by  operating  commands  must  be  recognized 
as  secondary  to  the  mission  of  the  Command.  Diversion  of  operational  systems  and 
expenditure  of  related  supporting  resources  can  only  be  viewed  as  a reduction  in  the 
operational  readiness  of  the  unit.  Therefore,  the  test  organization  and  plan  must  in- 
clude provision  for  contingencies  and  flexibility  to  capitalize  on  opportunities  as  they 
arise.  For  example,  consider  a change  in  DEFCON  status. 

Military  Construction.  Situations  can  arise  in  the  design  of  joint  tests  where,  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  eliminate  needs  for  high  dollar  value  real  property  items,  they 
just  cannot  be  avoided.  When  this  occurs  the  Joint  Test  Director  will  be  immediately 
confronted  with  schedule  incompatibilities  and  significantly  increased  potential  pro- 
gram slippages.  Beyond  adequate  planning  for  lead  time  and  MILCON  unique  budgeting 
considerations  similar  to  PPBS  relationships  previously  discussed,  there  are  some 
additional  approaches  to  these  problems  which  can  be  identified  and  discussed. 

Certain  instrumentation  and  Communications/Electronic  items  can  be  specified  and 
justified  for  procurement  on  a "turn  key"  basis.  Although  this  has  been  an  abused 
practice  and  has  created  rigorous  standards  for  approval  and  use,  it  remains  as  a 
viable  approach  when  it  is  properly  undertaken. 

Another  approach  is  to  incorporate  Combat  Engineering,  Air  Force  "Prime  Beef"  or 
SEABEE  type  organization  into  the  plan.  Justifications  for  this  can  be  most  readily 
seen  in  Joint  Operational  Test  and  Evaluations.  The  point  is,  without  lengthy  belabor- 
ing, that  there  are  many  innovative  ways  to  circumvent  MILCON  type  problems  if  the 
services  of  a professional  Civil  Engineering  Officer  are  included  in  the  organizational 
phase.  Details  of  the  MILCON  program  procedures  are  contained  in  AFM  85-26. 
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7.  THE  TEST  PLAN  AND  TEST  REPORT 

Recall  that  the  actual  planning  of  the  test,  test  designing,  establishing  measures  of 
effectiveness,  data  collection  plans,  range  support  requirement  documents,  test 
methods,  execution  of  the  test,  data  analysis,  evaluation  and  preparation  of  the  Test 
Report  — all  aimed  at  meeting  the  originally  directed  test  objectives  — are,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  same  in  JOT&E  as  with  any  OT&E.  All  of  these  matters  are 
treated  elsewhere  in  this  manual.  What  we  have  been  discussing  in  this  chapter  are 
those  things  unique  to  JOT&E. 

One  degression  from  this  is  necessary  in  the  form  of  a short  comment  about  the 
Test  Plan  and  the  Test  Report. 

The  Test  Plan  and  Test  Report  formats  given  in  this  manual  are  for  USAF  standard 
use.  They  may  not  be  the  format  that  the  Joint  Test  Director  will  decide  to  use; 
however,  they  should  be  considered.  The  JOT&E  plan  and  report  will  also  have  lengthy 
approval  chains.  They  will  have  to  go  through  each  participating  Department  as  well  as 
the  Office  of  the  DD  (T&E).  This  approval  chain  should  be  established  at  the  cutset 
to  avoid  later  surprises.  The  approvals  should  then  be  coordinated  with  all  in  the 
chain  — this  step  might  even  cause  it  to  get  shortened  by  some  vise  and  sympathetic 
senior  official. 

8.  THE  POLITICS  OF  JOT&E 

The  politics  of  a JOT&E  can  become  very  hazardous.  Remember  that  JOT&E  is 
often  pitting  the  materiel,  personnel,  and  tactics  of  one  military  department  against 
another.  The  "loser"  could  easily  have  one  of  his  favorite  weapons  shown  to  be 
obsolete.  Recall  what  Bill  Mitchell  did  to  the  battleship  and  what  the  waving  of  white 
bed  sheets  did  to  the  horse  mounted  calvary. 

Those  involvec  in  JOT&E  "like  Ceasar’s  wife  must  be  above  suspicion. " Scrupulous 
attention  to  one  of  the  best  aspects  of  all  operational  testing,  test  realism,  will  go  a 
long  way  to  avoiding  becoming  meshed  in  debilitating  and  even  career  ruining  situa- 
tions. 
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ACHIEVING  REALISM  IN  TESTING 


Experience  indicates  that  realism  has  a positive  effect  on  the  validity,  credibility  and 
utility  of  an  OT&E  program.  Major  characteristics  of  realistic  tests  for  establishing 
the  feasibility  of  test  concepts  and  subsequent  detailed  test  planning  are: 

Operational  and  support  personnel  having  relatable  combat  experience  should 
participate  in  the  selection  of  test  objectives  and  development  of  the  test  design. 
They  should  also  be  participants  in  data  collection  and  evaluation  (White  Force) 
functions. 

System  operators  should  not  have  test  data  collection  responsibilities;  this  function 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  trained  White  Force  personnel. 

Real-time  casualty  assessment  and  damage  assessment  should  be  used. 

Instrumentation  should  be  provided  which  permits  the  operators  and  the  threat  to 
exercise  (by  simulation)  the  kinds  of  options  available  to  them  in  combat. 

The  program  should  consist  of  exercises  simulating  combat  or  ccrnbat  support 
situations  in  which  collection  of  test  data  is  superimposed.  These  may  be  sup- 
ported by  experiments  and  other  measurements  not  involving  exercises. 

The  exercises  should  be  optimized  for  simulations  of  twe-sided  engagements. 

Operators  of  systems  being  evaluated  should  be  subjected  to  combat  zone  conditions 
and  status  during  the  test. 

Crews  should  stay  at  action  stations  for  times  representative  of  the  military  situ- 
ations being  simulated,  including  bad  weather  and  night. 

The  system  operators  and  interface  system  operators  should  bo  put  under  stress 
as  in  combat,  using  isolation,  rumors,  noise,  odors,  smoke,  pyrotechnics,  blank 
charges,  time  constraint,  foreign  languages,  and  other  psychological  devices  and 
pi'oeedures  to  a practical  degree. 

System  opox*ators  should  be  typical  operational  personnel  with  varying  levels  of 
skill  (including  for  system  maintenance)  and  should  use  typical  operational  pro- 
cedures. 
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Operational  constraints  and  opportunities  typical  of  the  situation  and  locale  should 
bo  imposed. 

Tactical  profiles  and  combat  delivery  modes  should  be  used. 

Testing  should  be  performed  in  a variety  of  operationally  representative  physical 
environments,  including  climate  and  season,  weather,  terrain,  vegetation,  visibility 
and  EW  characteristics. 

Scenarios  should  provide  planned  and  unplanned  conditions  in  which  crews  will 
react  to  "enemy"  actions,  and  system  problems. 

Secrecy  should  be  maintained  about  the  "enemy's"  moves  and  strength  except  for 
that  normally  gained  from  intelligence  in  the  specific  situations. 

Threats  should  be  simulated  according  to  the  best  current  intelligence  about  enemy 
doctrine,  deployments,  tactics,  appearance,  signals  and  actions. 

Tactics  should  be  consistent  with  the  selected  military  situation. 

10.  SUMMARY 

In  summary  a can  be  seen  that  JOT&E  differs  very  little  from  OT&E  as  a single  mili- 
tary department  would  approach  it.  The  major  differences  are  at  the  front  end  (where 
the  incentive  comes  from);  in  the  organization  (two  or  more  departments,  each  with  its 
peculiarities,  are  involved);  source  of  funds  (test  unique  costs  paid  by  OSD);  politics  of 
planning  (each  participating  Department  will  want  to  look  as  good  as  possible);  and  at 
the  back  end  (more  people/organizations  to  satisfy).  These  are  formidable  differences. 
Significant  dangers  await  those  assigned  to  JOT&E  roles  who  do  not  recognize  and  work 
hard  to  cope  with  these  differences. 
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CHECKLIST  FOR  -JOINT  OPERATIONAL  TEST  & EVALUATION 


1.  Review  the  report  of  the  Joint  Test  Feasibility  Working  Group 

a.  Are  the  objectives  of  the  test  program  clearly  stated? 

b.  Are  intelligence  estimates  current  and  compatible  with  those  of  operating  com- 
mand ? 

c.  Are  the  environmental  factors  realistic? 

d.  What  test  design  has  been  accomplished  ? 

2.  Have  all  participants  been  identified? 

3.  What  financial  planning,  programming,  and  budgeting  actions  have  been  initiated  at 

what  levels?  ! 

4.  What  manpower  will  be  required?  What  skills  and  backgrounds? 

5.  What  provisions  have  been  made  for  test  items,  and  support  equipment? 

i 

6.  What  range  will  be  used?  Have  Statements  of  Capability  been  issued? 

7.  Are  schedules  compatible  with  availability  of  test  items  ? 

8.  Are  sample  sizes  compatible  with  the  availability  of  hardware,  range  schedule,  and 
time  availaole  ? 

9.  Is  full  use  being  made  of  simulations  to  reduce  physical  testing? 

10.  Is  an  environmental  impact  statement  required? 

11.  Are  "Unique"  items  of  equipment  defined  for  funding  by  DOD? 

12.  Has  the  approval  chain  been  defined  and  reduced  as  much  as  possible? 

13.  Has  the  "charter"  been  drawn  up  and  c pproved  by  DD  (T&E)? 

14.  Are  memorandum  agreements  or  Letters  of  Instructions  with  participating  DOD 
components  concluded? 

15.  Have  the  formats  for  the  Test  Plan  and  Test  Report  been  defined? 
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